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HISTORY AND UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OR 

COMMISSION GOVERNMENT 



By Ernest S. Bradford, Ph-D., 
Author of Commission Government in American Cities, 



The history of the commissioo form of municipal govermnenty 
prior to 1907, was short and simfde. Up to that time the plan had 
been adopted and put into operation in two cities. The new charter 
of Galveston, granted in 1901 and taking effect in September of that 
year, placed the government of that city in the hands of a single 
board of five commissioners. In 1905 Houston installed a somewhat 
similar form. Under the new system, Galveston proceeded to lay 
a seawall, to fill and regrade and rebyild, to renew its credit and to 
re-establish itself; after these things had been accomplished, it 
turned its attention to city government proper. Houston applied 
the small board plan at once to the usual municipal problems. ''Com- 
mission government in cities^ was, in 1906, a term almost unknown 
in American municipal politics. 

But forces were at work which were to change all this and 
soon James G. Berryhill, of Des Moines, had already been South 
and brought back news of improved conditions in Galveston. A 
committee of Kansas citizens visited Texas and inspected the work- 
ings of the new plan. In October, 1906, McQure's Magazine pub- 
lished an article by George Kibbe Turner, describing the city govern- 
ment of Galveston. This article was widely read and provoked 
much discussion. In 1907, the idea spread and took on new form 
and meaning. In that year, Dallas, Fort Worth, El Paso, Denison 
and Greenville, Texas, followed the two pioneer cities in obtaining 
commission charters from the legislature ; Iowa passed a general act 
permitting cities of over 25,000 population to adopt the onnmission 
form ; Kansas passed two laws, one for cities of the first dass (over 
15,000 population), and the other applying to cities of the second 
class (2,000—15,000 population) ; North Dakota and South Dakota 
passed commission acts; and Lewiston, Idaho, secured a new char- 
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ter, drawn on lines similar to those of Galveston, except that the 
commission had seven members instead of five. The Iowa cities 
waited until the Supreme Court of that state declared the law con- 
stitutional ; then Des Moines and Cedar Rapids elected and. installed 
their commissioners, followed later by other municipalities. By 
May, 1908, a dozen cities had the plan in operation. Haverhill 
and Gloucester, Massachusetts, secured commission charters in June ; 
in Ardmore and Tulsa, Oklahoma "home-rule" charters providing 
for government by a commission were submitted by a board of free- 
holders a little later in the same year. In 1909 came a great access 
to the list of commission governed cities. The number has continued 
to increase since. The table on page 5 shows the growth of the 
movement, by years, through 1909. 

In 1910 and 191 1, large numbers of cities adopted the commis- 
sion form; the list at present (October, 191 1) includes more than 
160 municipalities ; if the term commission governed be loosely and 
vaguely construed, between twenty and thirty other cities may be 
added. It seems desirable, ho^rever, to confine the use of the term 
within fairly definite limits, as will be noted later. 

Not only did the commission idea spread to cities and states far 
from Texas, but the commission form itself underwent development. 
The commission of Galveston, after the amendment of 1903, which 
made all the members of the board elective, consisted of a single 
small commission-council, elected at large, and vested with both 
legislative and administrative authority, each member being head of 
a particular department. Houston accepted these fundamental 
features, but made the mayor-commissioner more powerful than the 
other members, by virtue of his power of removal, whereas in Gal- 
veston the mayor possesses about the same power as the other 
commissioners. Houston also included a referendum on franchises. 
The "Des Moines Plan," — ^that is, the Iowa law — followed Galves- 
ton on the whole, but added the referendum on all ordinances, the 
initiative, the recall of oflficials on petition of twenty-five per cent 
of the voters and an adverse vote at the recall election, non-partisan 
nominating and election provisions, a civil service commission, and 
minor features. "Permit the voters," reasoned the framers of the 
Iowa act, "to protest against the passage of any ordinance, and to 
vote upon it, upon petition of twenty-five per cent of the electors ; 
permit them to propose and pass an ordinance, if the council refuses, 
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SnsAD OF ComcissiON Oovbeniisnt in CmBS 



city Securing Ghaiter or Stoto PaHiiig Act 



Cities Beginning Opeatiofl 



1901 ••••••• 

1905. ....•• 

1907. ....•• 



•••*•• 



1909. 



Oftlwttoo. Tex. 
Hooitoo, To.. 



DaIlM.Tn 

Port Worth, Tex, 

BlPuo.Tex.... 

Deiiuon* Tex . . • . 

OfeenviBct Tex. • 

Lcwiston,I(U... 

Iowa. 

Kaaflu(x). 

Sottth Dakot*. 
North 



Heveriiill, 
Gloncegter, Mi 



Ardaore. Old*. {•). 



GalTerton. Tos. 

Hooitoo, Tex. 

DaOM.Tex. 
Port Worth* Tsbl 
Bl Peso. Tex. 
Deniaon. Tex. 
QneiiTill*.TI>x. 
Lewieton, Ida. 



.N.D. 



Cedar lUpidt. U. 
Dee Moiniee. la. 



Tolea, OkU. (a) . 
Le av enwort h , &ao. . 
Independence, Bjui. 
Sioox PaUi, S. D. 



Attstan,Tca. 

Waco. Tex 

Pa]eetine.Tcx.... 
Corpus Chrieti, T« 
Ma(shaU.Tex.... 
MemphlB. Tean. 



Aaetiii. Tex. 
Waco, Tea. 
Paleetiae, Tax. 
Conrae Chrieti, ToB. 
ManhaU,T4 



cugn a omc, rt* %/...•••••••••«•••••■•.••«. 

Hantingtcn. W. Va 

Bhi^l3d.W.Va 

Keokuk, la. 
BorltngtOB, la. 



Colorado Spdngm Col. 
Grand Junction, Col. , 

Berkeley.Cal 

8aaDie8o.Cal 

Taooma, Wash. 

Wichita, Kan 

Hutchinson, Kan 

Topeka, Kan 

Anthony, Kan 

CaldweU.Kan 

KenesH City. Kan. 
Coffeyvllle, Kan. 
Paxtons. Kan. 

Bismafck, N. D.. . . . . . 

Minot.N.D 



Haveriull. MaM. 
Gloucester, Maes. 
High Point. N. C. 
Huntington. W. Va. 
BhMi3d, W. Va. 



Afdmofo, Olda. 

Tulsa, Okla. 
Colorado Springs. Col. 
Grand Junction, Col. 
Berkeley. Cal. 
8anDiqp>,CaL 

Wichita. Kan. 
Hutchlxison. Kan. 
Independence, Kaa. 
Anthony, Kaa. 
CaW ~ 



S5S; 



....«.....< 



A*i 



Sioux Falls. 8. D. 
. Bismarck. N. D. 
. /Minot, N. D. 



(a) Date charter submitted by Board of Freeholders. 

and to remove officials, if necessary, before their term of office has 
expired. Prohibit party designation or mark on local ballots ; provide 
for nomination by petition; arrange the names of candidates 
alphabetically; and provide a municipal civil service commission." 
All these provisions look toward the elimination of national politics 
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from city elections^ and toward the more complete and direct control 

of officials by the people. ' 

Other laws made similar provisions. The more recent charters 
and general acts seem to show a marked tendency to include these 
features. Another variation of interest is the preferential ballot of ^ 

Grand Junction, Colorado, adopted in several other cities, whereby 
primary and election are consolidated into a single election at which ^ 

the voter is enabled to express his second and third as well as his 
first choice of candidates. 

The commission form, therefore, has developed from the early 
type in use at Galveston to the more recent form which tends to 
include such direct popular "checks" as the referendum, the recall, 
the initiative, a non-partisan ballot, and sometimes other items. ' 

Inspection of the forms of commission government actually 
existing affords a basis for any discussion of the essential features of 
the plan, which cannot well be disregarded. By this means, arbitrary 
definitions may be avoided, and some agreement be reached as to 
what is the essence of this new type of municipal government to ^ 

which the term ''commission form" has been applied. An 
approximate tabulation of the main features found in the various 
commission charters and general acts is shown on pages 7 to 9. 

From this table, it appears that at least five items are found 
in all the commission laws: (i) Both legislative and administrative 
authority is exercised by the same governing body, (2) each member 
of which is placed in charge of a division of the administrative work 
of the city, usually a department ; (3) the board is small, having never 
more than ten members and usually not over five ; (4) all the mem- 
bers are elected by all the voters of the city, not by wards ; and (5) 
one or more methods of direct popular control, besides methods of 
publicity, are usually included, the referendum, initiative, recall, or ^ 

other features being present in many but not in all of the 
commission forms. 

A predominating feature appears, upon closer examination of i 

these elements and study of their significance, to be the first named 
feature — ^the centering of both legislative power and administrative 
authority in the one small board. The usual city council has been, 
in the past, a body primarily legislative in its nature, its adminis- 
trative oversight has been of a loose and uncertain sort, exercised | 
mainly by means of committees, and the administration — ^mayor and 
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Summary or Main Pbatusbs or Commission Chartbrs and Laws 

Charters 



City 



Galveaton. . . 
HoustQn. . . . 

Dallas 

Port Woctlk. 
BlPaao 



GreenTilla. 
Atutin.... 
Waco 



Corpos Christi 

Manball 

Idaho^- 
Lcwistoii. . « • . . 



Com- 



haa 

both 

Lagiala- 

tiyeand 

Adxnin- 

istra<- 

tive 

Power 



Haveriiill .... 

Gloncester . . . 

Lynn 

TennesBee — 

Memphis .... 

Chattanooga. 
North Carolina — 

Hijdi Point. . . . 

Wiknlngtoo. .. 
WestVir^a— 

Huntington. . . 

Blnefield 

Parkeratmrg. . . 
Oklahoma — 

Ardmore. . • . . . 

Enid 

Tulaa 

McAlester. . . . 

Muskogee 

BartlesviOe.... 

Sapulpa 

Duncan 

Guthrie 

C<^orado — 

Col. Springs... 

Grandjunction 
Calif omiar— 

Berkeley 

SaaDictto 

Oakland; 

Modesto. ..... 

San Luis 
ObiMM 

Santa Crus.... 

Valkjo 

Monterey. .... 
Washington — 

Tacoma 

Spokane ...... 



Baker 
Minnesota — 

Mankato 

Maryland — 

Cumberland... 



Each 
Com- 
mis- 
sioner 
heads 
Depart- 
ment 



SmaU 

Board 

U) 



Elec- 
tion 
at 
Large 



Pub- 
Udty 



Refer- 
endum 



x( 



O 



x{P) 







Non- 






parti- 
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Pri- 


Initi- 
ative 


Recall 
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tion 
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Service 
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Summary — Continued, Generat A cts 



BtAxm 


Com- 
mission 
has 
both 
Legisla- 
tiveand 

istra- 

tive 

Power 


Each 
Com- 
mis- 
sioner 
heads 
Depart- 
ment 


Small 

Boafd 

(a) 


Elec- 
tion 
at 
Large 


Pub- 
licity 


Refer- 
endum 


Initi- 
atlTe 


Recall 


Non- 
parti- 
lan 
Pri- 
mary 
and 
Elec- 
tion 
Meth- 
ods 


CivU 
SerHce 

Com- 
mission 


Alabama 
(general) 

CaMomia(0-.. 

MaHa 




j» 


z 
z 
z 
z 
z 
z 
z 
z 






za) 

z 
z 

z 
z 


x(7) 

z 
z 
z 

z 
z 


«(i) 

z 
z 
z 

z 
z 


(M 

z 
z 
z 

z 
z 


— 


Montana 

New Jersey 

Utah...... 

Washington 

Wyoming 


z 



a ) Less than lo commissioners or councilmen elected. 

bS In practice, but not specified in commission law. 

c I Does not apply to cities of less than 10,000 population. 

d 1 City may provide for this feature in charter. 

€ I City may adopt state civil service laws. 

/ I Partial; unusual p rovision. 

f J Referendum only on bond issues, under state laws. 

k 1 P re f ere n tial ballot. 

i I Applies to cities of fifth and sizth dassss. 

J } Separate act pnniltt rderendom. iaitiativa. and fScalL 



municipal department — has been separated and removed from the 
council, many of its officers being separately elected and not 
accountable to the council. Under the ccmimission plan, the single, 
small group passes ordinances, appoints and removes all subordinate 
administrative officials, fixes their salaries (in most cases), and deter- 
mines their duties. If this constitutes a principle, it is that of the 
concentration of substantially all municipal authority in one small 
board. 

Closely connected with this feature is the placing of each of 
the members of the board in direct charge of a department, thus 
conveniently subdividing the work of administration, and insuring 
dose oviersight of each branch of municipal work. While the board 
as a whole is responsible for the administration of city affairs, each 
commissioner is answerable to the board and to the citizens and 
voters for his part of the work. 

The commission is small ; its members are few enough so that 
each receives dose scrutiny at election time. The board is also 
small enough for prompt and effective action, when necessary. 

These three dements relate to the size, powers and form of 
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organization of the municipal governing body. The fourth feature 
has to do with the organization of the electorate. The electorate, 
instead of being divided into wards, is a single body. Under the 
usual aldermanic plan, the voters are organized into wards, for elect- 
ing councilmen, but act as a whole in voting for mayor, assessor and 
frequently for other administrative officials. The organization of 
the voters of the city as a single group is not only simpler, but 
recognizes the unity of the city — ^the need to choose men who will 
represent the entire municipality. 

The initiative, referendum and recall have to do with the rela- 
tion of the voters to their governing body and represent an attempt 
to make the latter more responsive to the will of their constituents. 
The referendum separates the ordinance from the men who passed 
it, and enables an expression of public opinion, directly on the 
measure. The recall makes it possible to remove an official, with- 
out waiting till the end of his term, — ^the emergency right to dis- 
charge a public servant. These are calculated to insure more 
adequate representation — ^more direct popular control of government 
— 2L principle which extends beyond the realm of municipal govern- 
ment into state and nation, and constitutes one of the most important 
elements connected with the commission form. 

The non-partisan primary and election aim to separate local 
interests from national or state politics. The municipal civil service 
commission is intended to insure the merit system in city affairs. 
Other provisions and restrictions aim to remedy franchise abuses, 
prevent corrupt practices at elections, and check other evils. 

It is undoubtedly possible to adopt some of these features and 
to omit others. The writer is disposed to regard the presence of 
the first four elements and one or more of those grouped under the 
fifth head as constituting a true commission form. If so, it may be 
defined as that form of city government in which a small board (less 
than ten) elected at large, exercises substantially the entire municipal 
authority, each member being assigned as head of a rather definite 
division of the administrative work; the commission being sub- 
ject to one or more means of direct popular control such as pub- 
licity of proceedings, recall, referendum, initiative and a non-partisan 
ballot. 

This, however, will not prevent many cities from adopting in 
their new charters most or all of the methods of control referred to, 
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as seem to them desirable, in which case they will have no less a 
commission form than with fewer direct "checks." If a charter of 
the new type is to be adopted, the important question is not : "Is it a 
commission charter?" but "Is it the best possible commission charter 
which can be framed for our city?" To this question, each munici- 
pality must make its own answer. 
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COMMISSION GOVERNMENT IN THE SOUTH 



By William O. Scroggs, 

Associate Professor of Economics and History, Louisiana State University, 

Baton Rouge, La. 



While the credit for inaugurating the commission form of 
municipal government that is now spreading so rapidly in all parts 
of the United States is rightly attributed to Galveston, the system 
so successfully operated by that municipality since 1901 was by no 
means a complete innovation. Certain analogies between this form 
of government and that of the New England towns and of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have been frequently pointed out; but there are 
other experiments in municipal government which bear a still closer 
resemblance to the one initiated ten years ago by the Texas city 
on the gulf. 

The three lawyers who originated the commission government 
for Galveston seem to have been quite unaware that they were fol- 
lowing precedents established by other southern cities a generation 
earlier.* The work of these men was the product of their own 
minds, but their creation was not novel. Without knowing it, 
they had almost duplicated the charter adopted for the city of New 
Orleans in 1870. The earlier experiments, like that of Galveston, 
were the results of crises. Under such conditions the need of 
centralized, responsible administration was keenly felt ; and the out- 
come, in the seventies as well as at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, was what is now called city government by commission. 

The decade following the Civil War was one of general com- 
mercial and industrial depression in the South, and its cities fell on 
especially hard lines. By 1869 the condition of the government of 
New Orleans was truly deplorable. It could not pay the interest on 
its debt or meet its current expenses, and it had issued a currency 
of doubtful legal validity, which was circulated in such large 
amounts as to make it worthless. In his message to the legislature 
this year Governor Warmoth declared that the city administration, 

^See President Charles W. Eliot's address on Better Municipal Ocvemment 
before the Good GoTernment Club of Williams College. Reprinted in Beard's 
Digeit of Short BaUot Ohartera, p. 21101. 
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then bicameral, was "cumbrotts, expensive, and irresponsible/' and 
urged that a new charter should be granted containing definite 
powers and attaching more responsibility to the officials. A plan 
submitted by the "Property Holders' Association" of New Orleans 
was introduced in the State Senate and debated at length, but no 
definite action was taken before adjournment. The principal objec- 
tion to the measure was its concentration of authority in too small 
a number of officials. 

At the next session, in 1870, the agitation for reform was 
renewed, and this time it met with success. The new charter vested 
the legislative and administrative powers of the city in a mayor and 
seven administrators. Many provisions of this instrument are strik- 
ingly like those now found in the city charters modeled after the 
Galveston plan. It should be noted also that this government by 
commission antedates by four years the appointment of a com- 
mission by Congress for the government of the District of Columbia, 
and precedes by eight years the creation of a permanent ccmimission 
for the District. The first mayor and administrators of New 
Orleans were to be appointed by the governor, but were to hold office 
only until an election could be held some months later. The 
administrators were collectively termed the council, and were chosen 
f rc»n the city at large. Their term of office was two years, three 
members and the mayor being chosen in one year and the other four 
members in the next, so that not more than half of the personnel 
of the council should change at one time. The executive business of 
the city was divided into the seven departments of finance, com- 
merce, improvements, assessments, police, public accounts, and 
waterworks and public buildings; and an administrator was placed 
in charge of each department. Each administrator recommended 
the clerks and other officers for his department, and these were 
appointed and their salaries fixed by the council, which also had 
the power to remove any of these officials at its discretion. The 
administrators received an annual salary of $6,000, and were 
required to submit monthly departmental reports and to keep their 
offices in the city hall open seven hours a day. 

It became customary for the council to meet informally on the 
day before the regular weekly assembly and discuss with any of 
their townsmen who cared to be present the matters that would be 
presented for formal action on the following day. The newspapers 
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always gave full accounts of these meetings, and the public could 
thus have full information of the conduct of the city's business. 
When matters of particular importance were to be discussed 
pr<xninent citizens received special invitations to attend. Upon a 
measure relating to sewerage, discussion was carried on in this 
manner for more than a year, and every citizen who so desired had 
a chance to express his views. As to the success of the plan there 
is a radical difference of opinion. Judge William W. Howe, in his 
"Municipal History of New Orleans/' states that the administrators 
were generally men of prominence in business or politics, and were 
more amenable to public opinion than the usual alderman or council- 
man of American cities. The twelve years of rule by the adminis- 
trators, he says, were a period of progressive and business-like 
government, far superior to the bicameral system that preceded it. 
On the other hand, it has been claimed that the administrators 
developed a gigantic political machine and enjoyed unrestricted 
powers of graft. It is certain that the system evoked criticism 
on account of the smallness of the council and its alleged liability 
to private and corporate control. Its opponents tried to arouse 
public hostility to its highly centralized powers and after 1879 began 
active agitation for a change. In 1882 their efforts were successful, 
and the city went back to the usual American plan of councilmen 
chosen by wards. If this system had been tried at a time when 
civic interest was at a higher ebb, the credit of originating the com- 
mission plan of government might now be claimed by New Orleans 
rather than by Galveston. 

Just as New Orleans was preparing to discard her government 
by administrators, the neighboring city of Mobile was encountering 
difficulties. Public aid to railways in the reconstruction period, and 
the panic of 1873 had brought that municipality to bankruptcy, and 
the property of its citizens was liable to sale for taxes assessed under 
a writ of mandamus of the Federal court. After two years of 
solicitation, the state legislature was prevailed upon to come to 
the city's relief, and by an act of February 11, 1879, it annulled the 
charter, declared the corporation abolished, ordered all its assets 
to be applied to the liquidation of its debts, and placed these assets 
under the control of three commissioners appointed by the governor. 
These commissioners were authorized to discharge their duties 
under the direction of the court of chancery ; to adjust, compound, 
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and compromise all debts and demands, including taxes past due; 
to report the results of their work to the governor, and to draft a 
legislative bill to effect the settlement fliey deemed advisable. A 
second act of the same date incorporated the Port of Mobile, to take 
the place of the defunct city. To secure economy, simplicity, and 
efficiency, the "Port" was to be governed by eight commissioners, 
chosen by wards, and styled the Mobile police board. They were 
charged only with the duties of preserving the peace, protecting 
the health, taking care of the streets, and providing against fires; 
and were empowered to pass laws and ordinances and to levy taxes 
for the attainment of these ends. We have here a form of dual 
commission government, an appointive commission of three with 
plenary power to deal with the municipal debt, and an elective com- 
mission of eight with both legislative and administrative functions, 
limited, however, to the exercise of police powers. By the end of 
1880, the debt commissioners had succeeded in negotiating a plan of 
adjustment with the creditors of the "late city," which was approved 
by the legislature. The "Port of Mobile," however, continued its 
corporate existence^ with its government by commissioners, until 
1887, when a city government after the usual pattern was again 
established. In 1882 the Alabama legislature was called upon to 
repeat for the city of Selma practically what it had done for Mobile. 

In the same year in which legislative relief was secured for 
Mobile, the legislature of Tennessee took similar action with regard 
to the city of Memphis. Successive epidemics of yellow fever had 
impoverished and greatly depopulated the city, the public debt 
amounted to nearly one-third of the value of the taxable property, 
and the population had declined in the last decade from forty 
thousand to about thirty-three thousand. In January, 1879, the 
legislature repealed the city charter, creating out of the municipality 
the "taxing district of Shelby County," and vesting the government 
in a board of public works of five members and a governing council 
of three. The council managed the affairs of the "taxing district" 
until 1891 and greatly improved the sanitary condition, securing a 
new water supply and repaving the streets. Prosperity returned, 
and the population in the decade 1880-90 almost doubled. 

The first period of city government by commission in the South 
thus ran its course in about two decades. The system, except in 
the case of New Orleans, was regarded as merely temporary, and 
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was abandoned as soon as the emergency which called it forth had 
passed. The second and more important period of commission 
govemment in the South was likewise called forth by an emergency, 
and the plan at the time of its installation was also regarded as 
temporary. On September 8, 1900, a terrible West Indian hurricane 
sent high waves over the low island on which the city of Galveston 
is situated^ causing a loss of 5,000 lives and of property valued at 
$17,000,000. The govemment of the city, for a long time 
notoriously incompetent and even dishonest, showed its utter 
helplessness in the crisis following the storm. Even before the 
disaster the city's credit had been reduced to zero, and its current 
expenses were being paid in scrip which circulated at a big discount. 
What could be expected of the old regime when pavements, electric- 
lighting plant, waterworks, fire-engine stations and all other public 
buildings were either greatly damaged or in ruins, and a large 
portion of the taxable property had been swept into the sea? While 
the govemment was for the time being practically in the hands of 
the Deepwater G>mmiss]on, an organization of business men formed 
previously to promote harbor improvements, three Galveston law- 
yers, meeting every evening after a day of relief work, under- 
took to draw up a new frame of govemment for their stricken 
municipality. In two months they had devised a charter, and after 
securing the co-operation of a large number of citizens, they 
succeeded in obtaining favorable action by the legislature on April 
18, 1901. The framers of the charter seem to have studied s(xne- 
what the govenmiental conditions and experiences of Boston, St 
Louis, and New York, but their plan was not noticeably influenced 
by what they learned of these cities. As already stated, their work 
was entirely original ; and yet, so prone is the human mind always 
to act the same way under similar conditions, that the Galveston 
charter reproduced many of the salient features of the New Orleans 
charter of 1870. The new administration was inaugurated in 
September, 1901, and this was the beginning of the second period of 
commission govemment in the south. The charter vested the entire 
legislative and executive functions in five commissioners, three 
appointed by the govemor and two chosen by tfie citizens. The 
constitutionality of this provision, however, was soon contested, and 
the State Supreme Court held that certain powers which had been 
vested in the commissioners could be exercised only by elective 
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)[^cers. This decision necessitated an amendment making all the 
ccxnmissioners elective, which was secured by an act of March 30, 
1903. The change was undoubtedly of great influence in establish- 
ing the permanency of ccnnmission government in the city. The 
benefits from the new government became at once apparent. Under 
the aldermanic system, the city had incurred an annual deficit for 
several years of $100,000, the funding of which into bonded debt 
had been regularly authorized by the legislature. When the com- 
mission government went into operation, there was a floating debt 
of over $200,000. In 1910 this had been paid, $475,000 of the old 
bonded debt had been retired, and over $600,000 from current 
revenues had been expended for constructing shell roads and drains. 
Schools were built, the water-plant improved, the sewer system 
extended, the streets cleaned and repaved, the running expenses 
greatly reduced, and the credit of the city raised from nothing to 
above par. 

The success of the Galveston experiment at once began to 
attract attention in the neighboring city of Houston, which had 
also been suffering for a long time from the evils of the aider- 
manic system. In the language of Mayor Rice, "Debt after debt 
was being created and nothing to show for the moneys paid into 
the treasury. The people of Houston were in that frame of mind 
to accept any form or kind of change in their government, knowing 
full well that they could do nothing worse than to continue what 
they had." On December 10, 1904, the commission plan was sub- 
lAitted to a vote of the people and secured a good majority, although 
the total vote was light. The new charter was granted by the legis- 
lature on March 18, 1905, and the commission government was put 
into operation on July 5 following. 

The Houston charter is different in certain minor respects from 
that of Galveston. In Houston the five elective officials are styled 
the mayor and aldermen, and are collectively designated as the city 
council. They receive larger salaries than the Galveston officials 
and are required to devote their entire time to the city. The five 
officials of Galveston are known as the mayor-president and com- 
missioners, and are collectively styled the board of commissioners. 
In both cities these officials are chosen from the city at large. 

The new government of Houston proved a success from the 
start. At the time of its inauguration there was a floating debt of 
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over $400,000 ; at the end of the first year this had been redeemed, 
nearly $100,000 in delinquent taxes had been collected, and all cur- 
rent expenses had been met. At the end of five years $19865,757 
had been spent for improvements out of current revenues, while the 
tax rate at the same time had been reduced thirty cents on the hun- 
dred dollars. In 1906 the city purchased the privately owned water- 
works system, began to furnish better water, and finally succeeded 
in reducing the water-rate from fifty to fifteen cents per thousand 
gallons. At the same time bucket-shops, poolrooms, gambling 
houses, and objectionable variety theatres were closed, and saloon 
keepers were made to comply with the closing law. 

The good results obtained from the commission plan in Gal- 
veston and Houston gave a great impetus to its adoption in other 
towns of the state, and the system began to attract attention in 
all parts of the Union. In 1907 five other Texas cities adopted com- 
mission government, and two Iowa cities — Des Moines and 
Davenport — did likewise. It is worthy of note that of these seven 
cities five added new features by making provision in their charters 
for one or more of the three voting methods known as the initiative, 
the referendum, and the recall. In adopting this innovation. Fort 
Worth took the lead, receiving a charter, on February 26, providing 
for the referendum and recall. A few weeks later, on April 13, 
Dallas went a step further, by securing a charter providing for the 
initiative as well as the two other features. Denison in the same 
month adopted the plan with provision for the recall and for a 
limited referendum on franchises. The form of commission 
government that includes the initiative, referendum, and recall, and 
a provision for non-partisan primaries is known as the "Des Moines 
plan," but the Iowa city does not deserve the entire credit for this 
modification of the Galveston plan. Many features of the so-called 
"Des Moines plan" were being developed for Fort Worth and 
Dallas simultaneously with their consideration by the Iowa 
legislature. 

The two other Texas cities to set the commission form of 
government in operation in 1907 were Beaumont and Greenville.* 
The latter, having a population of only about 8,000, was the 
first of the smaller cities to try the experiment, and its charter, as 

'Memphis also obtained a charter for such a goyemment this year, but It was 
nullified by a Judicial decision, as will be explained below. 
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well as that of Denison, provides for only three commissioners, 
including the mayor. An interesting feature of the Greenville and 
Dallas charters is the provision that the office of city treasurer shall 
be let to the "highest and best bidder." The Beaumont plan differs 
materially from that of its sister cities. Some of its citizens, indeed, 
deny that it really has the commission form of government. Six 
commissioners and the mayor are chosen by the voters at large, but 
two commissioners must be chosen from each ward — a compromise 
between the old ward system and the election method in nearly all 
other commission cities. The Beaumont commissioners have the 
powers of the former city council and in addition the power to 
appoint all the administrative officers upon the recommendation of 
the mayor. The city thus retains some features of the aldermanic 
system, but it has secured the advantages of more centralized 
responsibility and of a shorter ballot, as only seven officials are 
elective. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that at the end of the year 
1907 nine cities were under the commission form of government, 
and of these seven were in the South. Three and a half years later 
the number of cities and towns in which this form of government 
was either already in operation, or had been provided for by special 
charter or by an election under a general law, was one hundred and 
forty-four. Thirty-three of these are in the South, and their dis- 
tribution, according to the official publication of the Short Ballot 
Organization, is as follows: Alabama, 4; Kentucky, i ; Louisiana, i ; 
Mississippi, 2 ; North Carolina, 3 ; South Carolina, i ; Tennessee, 2 ; 
Texas, 16; and West Virginia, 3. In the states of Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, and Virginia commission government has not yet 
made its appearance, but an earnest effort is being made to secure 
a modified form of commission government for the city of Atlanta. 

Both in the number and in the importance of its commission- 
governed municipalities, Texas has always held the first place among 
the southern states. Its sixteen commission governments are to be 
found in places ranging in size from towns of less than two 
thousand inhabitants to the three leading cities of Dallas (92,102), 
Fort Worth (73,302), and Houston (78,800). The more important 
of these cities obtained their charters by special legislative enact- 
ments, but since March 25, 1909, a general law has been in force 
allowing cities of less than ten thousand population, whether incor- 
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porated or unincorporated, to adopt this form of government by 
popular vote. Aransas Pass, Kennedy, Marble Falls, and Port 
Lavaca are among the small towns that have availed themselves 
of this act. 

Until 1908 commission government in the South was confined to 
Texas. In that year, however, Mississippi passed a "Home Rule 
Law," approved March 31, which gave all its cities the privilege of 
coming under this new system of government, and the cities of Hat- 
tiesburg and Clarksdale subsequently took advantage of the act. 
By its terms ten per cent of the voters of a municipality, upon sign- 
ing a petition for this government and stipulating therein the ntmiber 
of commissioners to be chosen, the time each must devote to his 
public duties, the salaries to be paid, etc., may secure a popular vote 
upon the proposed measure. If the vote is favorable, the governor 
is authorized to issue a charter complying with the terms of the 
petition. These terms are amendable at any subsequent time by a 
local election. 

In 1909 the idea began to spread more rapidly in the South, 
and the plan was put into operation in North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and West Virginia. The town of High Point, North Carolina, was 
the first to adopt commission government in that year, receiving its 
charter on February 27. In providing for nine commissioners. 
High Point broke all records for numbers, and this is especially 
noteworthy, since the smaller cities have usually shown a tendency 
to reduce the number from five to three or four. The method of 
choosing the commissioners is the same as that described in the case 
of Beaumont, but unlike the council of the latter city that of High 
Point has the power both "to make and to enforce such rules and 
regulations" as it may deem proper for the administration of the 
city's affairs. The councilmen receive two dollars for each meeting 
attended, and the meetings are limited to two per month. Greens- 
boro and Wilmington are the two other cities of this state that have 
adopted government by commission. The charter of the latter, 
obtained March 3, 191 1, provides that no two of the commissioners 
shall be from the same ward, and that the commissioner receiving 
the highest vote shall be designated as mayor. There is also pro- 
vision for the initiative, referendum, and recall and for non-partisan 
primaries, as in the Des Moines plan. 

Several new features in the government of southern cities were 
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inaugurated in 1909 in the charters of Huntington and Bluefield, 
West Virginia. In Huntington, in addition to the board of four 
conunissioners, there is a Citizens' Board of sixty-four persons, six- 
teen being chosen by the voters in each of the four wards. The 
Citizens' Board has the power of the referendum and the recall. 
It meets regularly once a month, and oftener if necessary, and has 
the right to veto, by a majority vote, any ordinance or franchise 
passed by the board of commissioners. In the case of an ordinance 
levying a special tax, a vote of only two-fifths of the Board against 
the measure is sufficient to veto it. The Board is also empowered to 
hear charges against any commissioner and may remove him by a 
two-thirds' vote. The charter declares that its object "is to procure 
an honest and efficient administration of the affairs of the city of 
Huntington, free from partisan distinction and control." With this 
end in view it provides that, of the foqr commissicMiers to be chosen 
at an election, not more than two shall be of the same political party, 
"and if more than two candidates of the same political party receive 
the greatest number of votes, then the two of such party receiving 
the greatest number of votes shall be declared elected," and the votes 
of the other candidates of that party shall be disregarded ; while the 
two candidates of other political parties receiving the next greatest 
vote shall be declared elected. In like manner, of the sixteen mem- 
bers of the Citizens' Board to be chosen from each ward, not more 
than eight may be of the same political party. The candidate for 
commissioner receiving the highest vote becomes ipso facto mayor 
of the city. 

The government of Bluefield, West Virginia, is similar to that 
of Huntington, but there are certain differences between the two 
that are worth mentioning. In place of a Citizens' Board, Bluefield 
has a council, chosen by wards, and possessing not only the right of 
veto and removal, but also the right to make recommendations on 
any matter relating to the city government. Not more than half 
its members may be of the same political faith. The legislative and 
administrative functions are vested in four men, including the 
mayor, termed collectively the Board of Affairs. 

While these special features of the two West Virginia cities are 
interesting to the student of municipal government, they can hardly 
obtain his unqualified approval. The two chief advantages of the 
commission government are its simplicity and its centralized 
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responsibility. The large and cumbrous Citizens' Board of Hunt- 
ington tends to destroy both. Furthermore, the Board, instead of 
being non-partisan tends to become merely bi-partisan; and a 
citizen's fitness to serve thereon is dependent, in part, upon his 
attitude toward national politics. The same criticism applies to 
the Bluefield Council. Parkersburg, which obtained a charter in 
February, 191 1, did not follow the example of the two other West 
Virginia municipalities, but secured a government modeled closely 
after the Des Moines plan. 

The experience of Memphis with commission government from 
1879 1^ ^^1 ^s already been referred to. In 1907 this city secured 
a new charter modeled closely after that of Houston, but the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee declared the instrument null and void, 
on the ground that it would remove the existing elective officials 
from their positions before the expiration of their terms. Nothing 
daunted, however, the advocates of commission government went to 
work and secured a new charter in April, 1909, with the objection- 
able features eliminated, and on January i, 1910, Memphis was for a 
second time under a government by commission. On February 9, 
191 1 y Chattanooga followed the example of Memphis, but secured a 
charter of the Des Moines type. A special feature in Chattanooga 
is the abolition of the old board of school commissioners and the 
placing of the public schools under the direct control of the city 
commissioners. 

In 1910 three states — South Carolina, Kentucky, and Louisiana 
— passed general laws allowing certain classes of cities to vote upon 
the question of adopting a prescribed form of commission govern- 
ment. In this movement South Carolina took the lead, passing an 
act, approved February 21, applicable to all cities with from 20,000 
to 50,000 population. The government is vested in a council of five, 
including the mayor, and provision is made for the referendum and 
recall, and for a civil service commission. Coltimbia at once took 
advantage of the provisions of this act and inaugurated its new 
government on May 12. In its election there were only sixty-eight 
votes against the proposed change. A month later, Kentucky fol- 
lowed South Carolina with an act applicable to cities of the second 
class (20,000 to 100,000 population). The law differs from that of 
South Carolina mainly in the absence of any provision for a civil 
service commission and the recall. Only four cities were affected 
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by the Kentucky statute: Lexington, Newport, C>vingtoni and 
Paducah. As yet the question has been submitted only to the voters 
of Lexington and of Newport. In the former city, the proposal was 
rejected by a majority of about 800, but in Newport it was carried 
by a good majority, and the Court of Appeals in a test case from 
this city upheld the constitutionality of the statute. The Newport 
government will be put into operation on January i, 19 12. 

Louisiana' fell in line on July 7, 1910, with an act permitting all 
cities of over 7,500 population to adopt the commission plan by 
popular vote. From the provisions of this law, however. New 
Orleans, Monroe, Baton Rouge, and Lake Charles were expressly 
excluded in the title and the text of the bill, the legislature, for some 
reason, being of the opinion that these cities should not be allowed 
to decide the question for themselves. The law provides for three 
commissioners in all places of less than 25,000 inhabitants and for 
five in all larger places. A scale of salaries is provided, varying with 
the size of the municipality. Provision is made for the initiative, 
referendum, and recall. The city of Shreveport (pop. 28,015) 
immediately availed itself of the privileges of this act, and 
inaugurated its commission government on November 14. Its chief 
motive in making a change was the desire to enforce more strictly 
the local prohibition laws. Under the old form of government, this 
had proved impossible. 

The further progress of the commission idea was indicated in 
191 1 by its appearance in Alabama. On March 31, the legislature 
created a commission form of government for all cities of more 
than 100,000 inhabitants (meaning Birmingham), with the stipu- 
lation that the new government should be put into operation within 
thirty days without further reference of the question to the voters. 
For a city of this size (pop. 132,685), the government is highly cen- 
tralized, there being only three commissioners, including the mayor. 
The term of one commissioner expires each year. By the terms of 
the act the mayor of the city at the time of the installation of the 
new government became ex officio president of the board of com- 
missioners. The other commissioners were appointed by the 
governor, but at the expiration of their terms these three officials 
become henceforth elective. The commissioners are subject to the 
recall, and all their books and accounts and those of the subordinate 

* See also Comm<8»ion Oovemmeni in the Wui, Infra*— Bditob. 
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officials are subject, at any time, to examination by the state 
examiner of public accounts upon the order of the governor. The 
installation of the commission government in Birmingham is of 
especial importance, inasmuch as it is the largest city in the South 
and the second largest city in the United States to take this step. 
Its experience will help to settle the much discussed question as to 
the adaptability of commission government to cities with more than 
100,000 inhabitants. 

Six days after the Birmingham measure became law, a similar 
enactment went into effect providing commission government for 
cities of class "C" (25,000 to 50,000 population), also without 
reference to the electorate. Montgomery, whose voters had already 
assented to the change of government, was the only city affected 
by this law, and a board of five commissioners was duly installed 
on April 10, only four days after the signing of the act. As in the 
case of Birmingham, the mayor under the old charter became ex 
officio president of the board of commissioners, and the four other 
members were appointed by the governor, to hold the office until 
191 5, when the positions become elective. The law provides the city 
with non-partisan primaries, and with the referendum and the recall. 
All vacancies on the board of commissioners are filled by the 
governor. 

On April 8 the Alabama legislature passed still a third act, 
making it possible for any city not within the scope of the previous 
laws to adopt the commission form of government by a popular 
vote. The measure provides for three commissioners with salaries 
varying according to the size of the municipality; the mayor under 
the old charter becomes a commissioner for a limited time, but the 
two others are in all cases elective. The recall and a referendum 
limited to franchises are provided for. As in the case of Birming- 
ham, the governor may order an official examination of the city's 
books at any time. The most interesting feature of this law is the 
provision for the preferential ballot, a measure first adopted in 
Grand Junction, Colorado, in 1909. Alabama is the first southern 
state to adopt this new feature of municipal government. Each 
voter is permitted to indicate on the ballot his first and second choice 
for the office to be filled. The candidate receiving a majority of 
"first choice" votes is elected, but if no one receives such a majority 
the first and second choice votes for each candidate are added 
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together, and the one receiving a majority of the combined votes 
is elected. If in this event no candidate has received a majority, a 
second election must be held, only the two candidates receiving 
the highest combined vote in the previous election being eligible. 
A fourth act, approved April 21, prescribed a form of commission 
government, to be adopted by popular vote, for cities of class "D" 
(1,000 to 25,000 population). In June, 191 1, the cities of Mobile 
and Huntsville took advants^e of the new laws and adopted the 
commission form of government by majorities of about two to one. 
Mobile had long suffered from the effects of boss rule, and the 
change was strenuously resisted by the local politicians. After the 
election a committee of thirty citizens was appointed, under the 
auspices of the Commission Government Association, to devise a 
method of indorsing two candidates for nomination as oxnmis- 
sioners, and it recommended that the friends of the commission 
government should express their choice by a ''straw ballot" printed 
in the daily papers, and that they should support the men securing 
the largest "straw" vote. At the election on August 7, the "straw 
ballot" nominees won over their opponents, who were supported by 
those unfriendly to the change, by a majority of five to one. In this 
election the preferential ballot was employed in the south for the 
first time. The aldermanic government expired at the end of 
August, and Mobile, like Memphis, became a second time a ccmi- 
mission-govemed city. Commission government, though relatively 
late in making its appearance in Alabama, advanced there with 
wonderful rapidity in a few mcMiths, and this state bids fair soon 
to rival Texas in the number and importance of cities under the 
new plan. 

In addition to the cities whose governments have been 
described, there are several others which are often incorrectly classi- 
fied as commission-governed, but whose governments nevertheless 
show certain deviations from the general aldermanic system. El 
Paso, for example, has a mayor, four aldermen, and four other 
elective officers, the remaining officials being appointive. Charlotte, 
North Carolina, has a board of twenty-one aldermen who have 
entire control of municipal affairs by their power of appointing the 
various administrative boards. Waco, Texas, is sometimes included 
in the list of cities governed by commission, mainly, it seems, 
because its charter provides for the initiative, referendum and recall, 
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In 1908 the city council of Staunton, Virginia (pop. 10,604), under- 
took a very interesting experiment by placing the entire government 
of the city in the hands of a general manager, with duties like those 
of the general manager of any corporation. He buys supplies, 
supervises improvements, and is said to have saved his entire salary 
the first year in the careful purchase and economical consumption 
of coal alone. None of these municipalities has a commission 
government in the proper sense of the term. 

After this sketch of the development of commission govern- 
ment in the southern states, the question of the results of the move- 
ment naturally arises. How far has the new plan succeeded in 
remedying the patent defects in the governments which it has 
supplanted? The answer to this question should be prefaced by a 
statement of what the plan has not done. In the first place, it has 
not entirely removed small politics from municipal government; 
but it has simplified city politics and thus destroyed much of the 
subtle influence of local politicians. In the second place, it has not 
greatly changed the personnel of the city officials. In many southern 
cities a number of Uie commissioners were office-holders under the 
aldermanic regime. These men, however, are now in a different 
situation with regard to the public. The commissioners are few in 
number and are therefore well-known to the citizen body; they have 
definite duties, and the average man knows what they are. If 
things go wrong, they cannot shift the blame to other shoulders. 
In Birmingham, shortly after the commission government went into 
operation, several citizens complained to the chief of police that 
there were a ntmiber of places in the city in which young boys were 
being systematically instructed in various forms of gambling. When 
that official refused to take action, an appeal was made directly to 
the commissioner having jurisdiction over the matter, and the 
places were closed at once. Who would have looked for such a 
result if the appeal had been made to a ward alderman? 

It is from the financial side, however, that the success of city 
government by commission is most easily determined. As examples 
of the increased economy resulting from the change in adminis- 
tration, the cases of Galveston and Houston have already been cited. 
The experience of Austin, Texas, has been somewhat similar. In 
two years its commissioners paid off overdrafts amounting to 
$31,529, redeemed $29,000 of its bonds, reduced the tax rate twenty- 
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four cents on the hundred dollars, and at the end of the year had 
on hand a surplus of $93432. When G>lumbiay South Carolina, 
inaugurated its new government it faced a deficit of $80,000; in 
February, 191 1, after eight months of commission administration, 
there was a cash balance in the treasury of $19,000, and there were 
prospects of a lower tax rate and of increased expenditures for 
public improvements during the current year. In Birmingham, 
after four months' trial, it was estimated that the change in govern- 
ment would save the city about one hundred thousand dollars 
annually. In Dallas, Texas, the commissioners in two years wiped 
out a deficit of $200,000 and placed a balance in the treasury. Here 
the citizens were so thoroughly convinced that they were getting 
value received for every dollar spent that they voted a higher tax 
rate and thus increased expenditures while reducing the expensive- 
ness of their government. 

The ink is still too fresh on the charters of most of the southern 
cities which have commission government to permit the forming of 
any opinion as to the final success of the plan. But wherever the 
new system has received a thorough trial, it has given the citizens 
general satisfaction and they manifest no desire to re-establish the 
old form of government. These cities are undoubtedly getting bet- 
ter returns for their expenditures than formerly; their laws are 
better enforced ; and there has been in them a great awakening of 
civic interest. A complete verdict cannot yet be rendered on every 
case, but if one must be given on the general situation in the South 
it will be *'so far, so good." 
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G)tnmission government^ in Iowa is a municipal experiment 
in an interesting field. Indeed, not a little surprise has been 
expressed that this state, which is still generally characterized as an 
agricultural and stock-raising commonwealth, should have given 
birth to a plan of municipal reform that within a brief period of 
three years promises to play an important role in the evolution of 
city government in the United States. The social and political 
conditions of Iowa have for the most part been sane and normal; 
and the people, although progressive, are as a whole neither extreme 
in their views nor radical in their reforms. 

In 1910 the population of the state numbered 2,224,771 persons, 
of whom 1,117,490 lived in the incorporated towns and cities, which 
for purposes of state legislaticHi are classified as (a) cities of the 
first class, having a population of 15,000 or over, (b) cities of the 
second class, having a population between 2,000 and 15,000, and (c) 
towns, having a population under 2,000. There are also a few 
special charter cities — so-called from the fact that they operate 
under special charters granted by the legislature prior to the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1857. In 1910 there were, in 
addition to the 7 cities which had adopted commission government, 
4 cities of the first class, 88 cities of the second class, 725 towns, 
and 5 special charter cities. Moreover, there are in Iowa no really 
large cities — ^the largest being Des Moines with a population which 
does not exceed 90,000.^ 

Nor has the government of the incorporated municipalities of 
Iowa been characterized by any striking or unusual features. The 
organizations of the several classes of cities are and always have 

'The term "Commission Government" was at first somewhat misleading in tbat 
the word "commission" has usually implied an appointive body. — Cff, Beard*s Digeai 
of BJtort BaUot Ohartera, p. 10201. 

*For lists of the towns and cities of Iowa and their populatton statistics see 
The loica OffMal Register for 1911-1912, pp. 683-663. 
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been very similar, consisting of a council, a mayor, a clerk, a 
treasurer, an assessor, a marshal, and other officers necessitated by 
the size and local conditions of the municipality. In the towns the 
council, which is a subordinate law-making body, consists of five 
members, elected at large ; while in the cities of the first class and 
second dass the council is made up of one alderman from each ward 
and two additional aldermen elected at large. The mayor, chosen 
for a term of two years, appoints such officials as the street com- 
missioner, the city physician, the marshal, and the policemen. In 
a general way he superintends the administration of city affairs and 
acts as a conservator of the peace. He presides at the meetings of 
the council and participates in its deliberations ; but he has no vote 
except in case of a tie. The mayor may veto acts of the council; 
but by a two-thirds vote the council may pass such acts over the 
executive disapproval. In short the government of Iowa cities — 
excepting of course those now operating under the commission 
plan — ^is modeled largely upon the so-called Federal Plan, wherein 
there is a distinct recognition of the principle of the separation of 
powers with its usual system of checks and balances. * 

Again it may be asserted that there has been nothing unusual 
in the history of municipal administration in Iowa. The results 
here have been typical — ^no better and no worse than in other 
American jurisdictions. To be sure there is nothing in Iowa to 
parallel the sensational stories of misgovemment furnished by such 
cities as New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 
At the same time the municipalities of Iowa from the smallest 
incorporated towns to the largest cities of the first class have their 
own record of inefficiency and petty grafting. It is, moreover, an 
erroneous notion commonly entertained that in municipal affairs 
maladministration and crookedness are largely if not wholly con- 
fined to the larger cities. Whereas, if the evils of partisanship, 
incompetency, and petty grafting in the towns and cities of Iowa 
could be massed, the facts and figures would be no less appalling. 
Indeed, the enormous waste resulting from inefficiency in adminis- 
tration would alone furnish surprising totals. 

To be more specific, it may be said that the cities of Iowa large 
and small have suffered not a little from machine politics and from 
nearly every form of municipal corruption, but most of all from 

*€T. Homck's The Oovemmeni of loita, pp. 125-180. 
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inefficient and incompetent administration. In the larger cities like 
Des Moines the situation has seemed to be more serious. Here the 
ward system of representation in the council has too often proved a 
hopeless failure, tending as it does to foster local selfishness, log- 
rolling, and indifference to the more general interests of the com- 
munity. Here, too, bribery of voters has at times been practiced, 
and the stealing of ballot boxes is not unknown. Members of the 
council have in not a few instances been in "profitable contract 
relations with the public service corporations." And the city hall 
was generally "a circumlocution office, where it was usually impos- 
sible to find any official who could do more with any petition or 
complaint than take it under advisement and refer it to somebody 
else who was equally unwilling to give it attention." * 

It was not, however, the result of any exposure of municipal 
corruption nor yet the certain knowledge of enormous waste due to 
incompetent administration that led the Thirty-second General 
Assembly in 1907 to make provision for commission government in 
certain Iowa cities. The action taken by the legislature was clearly 
the outcome of an agitation begun by Mr. James G. Berryhill and 
Mr. Harvey Ingham and deliberately carried forward by them and 
other citizens of Des Moines. • 

* Hamilton's The Dethronement of the City Boss, pp. 69, 92, 98. For an account 
of tbe meeting of November 16tb, see The Register and Leader, Flf ty>sizth Tear, 
No. 189, November 18, 1905. 

•Mr. Freeman W. Conway and Mr. Charles W. Johnson are credited with 
''definite utterances*' In approval of commission government prior to Its advocacy 
by Berryhill and Ingham. Indeed, as early as 1903, the Committee on Law Beform 
of the Iowa State Bar Association submitted the following recommendation at the 
Des Ifolnes meeting, which was held on July 16th and 17th: — — • 

"That the municipal government of cities of Iowa should be vested In a council 
of three aldermen, whose term of office should be three years, after the first council 
the members of which should serve respectively one, two and three years, to be 
determined by lot; thereafter one alderman to be elected annually; such aldermen 
in all cases to be elected by a vote of the whole city, and vacancies to be filled by 
special elections; such councils to be vested with all the present powers of city 
councils, and to elect one of their members as mayor to exercise all the duties of 
mayor, as defined by law; such aldermen to be paid from two thousand to five 
thousand dollars per year depending upon the class of the city, with additional 
compensation to the mayor; all to be fixed by law; the said aldermen and mayor 
to be required to devote their entire time to the discharge of their duties." — Pro- 
ceedings of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Iowa Btate Bar Association, pp. 60, 
61. 

At the next meeting of the Iowa State Bar Association this recommendation 
was ably supported by Col. Charles A. Clark, of Cedar Rapids, In a paper covering 
five pages of the printed Proceedings. At the conclusion of the reading of Col. 
Clark's paper the recommendation of the committee was adopted by the Asso- 
ciation. — Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Iowa State Bar Asso- 
ciation, pp. 69, 129-184. 
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Mr. Berryhill had become favorably impressed with the 
plan and workings of commission government in Texas while 
upon business in the city of Galveston; and through him Mr. 
Ingham, editor of The Register and Leader, was interested in the 
Galveston charter. Mr. Berryhill was invited to make a public 
report on the new scheme of muncipal administration at a meeting 
called by the Commerial Club of Des Moines and held on November 
16, 1905. The interest and enthusiasm aroused at this meeting led 
to the definite organization of a propaganda for the adoption of a 
similar plan of government by Des Moines. ''Other meetings were 
held and a standing committee of two hundred citizens named. A 
sub-committee was appointed to draft a new form of government 
for the city, with the understanding that the Galveston charter was 
to be broadly followed as a model." • 

In due time and after no little discussion a commission charter 
was framed in the form of a bill and introduced in the General 
Assembly which was then (1906) in session.^ At that time there 
was among the citizens of Des Moines a sharp division of opinion 
as to the value of the proposed plan; while among the legislators 
the scheme was regarded as decidedly visionary and impracticable. 
The politicians, very naturally, were opposed to legislation which 
threatened the existence of the machine. As a consequence the 
proposed bill did not become a law ; it died in committee. But the 
reform movement did not die with the bill. Indeed, it now became 
a part of the "boosting" program of the Greater Des Moines Com- 
mittee. Especially did Mr. Ingham further the agitation through 
the columns of matter which appeared on his editorial page in 
The Register and Leader. Much eflFective work was also done in 
this campaign of education by Mr. Lafayette Young, editor of The 
Des Moines Capital, and Mr. Wm. G. Hale, editor of The Des 
Moines News. • 

The gospel of commission government now spread rapidly. A 
large number of citizens became deeply interested. Some were 
enthusiastically for the new plan; while others were just as 
vigorous in their opposition. The scheme was discussed from every 

"Hamflton's The Defhronemeni of the City Bo»9, p. 105. 

*ThlB bill, introduced in the Senate ai File No. 101 and in the House as File 
No. 127, Wtes entitled "A Bill for an Act to proTide for the Qoyemment of Certain 
CltieR. (Amending Title V of the Code.)" 

■ nawil ton's The Dethronement of the City Bom», p. 107. 
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possible viewpoint. It was compared with other plans for municipal 
reformation. For a while the ''Indianapolis Plan" was a formidable 
rival for public favor. As a means of ascertaining public sentiment 
a newspaper ballot was taken by both The Register and Leader and 
The Des Moines Capital, * On January 31, 1907, a joint discussion 
was held in public at which three hundred citizens were named by 
the Commercial Club to act as a jury. The Galveston Plan 
won the decision by a considerable majority. Then followed the 
appointment of a charter committee consisting of Messrs. James G. 
Berryhill, William H. Baily, I. M. Earle, John M. Read, and Silas 
B. Allen. *• By this committee the "Des Moines Plan" of commis- 
sion government was framed and submitted to the Thirty-second 
General Assembly by which it was written into the statute laws of 
the state under the title of "An Act to provide for the government 
of certain cities, and the adoption thereof by special election/' 
approved March 29, 1907. " 

Thus after nearly two years of active agitation and intensive 
discussion commission government was established in Iowa. The 
successful outcome of the agitation was due partly to the reform 
spirit of the times, partly to the cumulative efforts of a group of 
Des Moines citizens who had for years worked courageously for 
better city government, and partly to the enthusiasm of men like Mr. 
BerryhiU and Mr. Ingham who espoused the cause of commission 
government as a business proposition and a sure means of municipal 
salvation. 

The act of the Thirty-second General Assembly establishing 
commission government, or what has come to be very generally 

* Th« repllet to the letter of Inquiry sent ovt by The ReffUter amd Leader were 
pabliBhed In fall. A ■nmmary of the vlewi ezpreseed ehow: 117 for a change In 
the city charter ; 8 against a change ; 02 for the Galyeston Plan ; 26 for the Indlan- 
apollB Plan ; 18 had no choice ; 16 for the elimination of partisanship ; 24 for the 
proposed BerryhiU-Baily discussion ; and 2 opposed to such a discussion. — The Reg- 
iBter and Leader, VoL LVII, No. 195, January 18, 1907. 

The Capital ballot stood as follows : 1,994 for a change ; 28 against a change ; 
606 for the OalTeston Plan, and 412 for the Indianapolis Plan. — ^Hamilton's The 
Dethronement of the City Boee, p. 109. 

» The Dee Motnee Capital, Vol. XXIII, No. 810, February 1, 1907 ; The Reffieter 
and Leader, Vol. LVII, No. 216, February 2, 1907. 

^Loiee of Iowa, 1907, p. 88. Should the population of any city operating 
under commission goTemment show a decrease by a subsequent census no such re- 
duction "shall haye any effect upon the organisation, rights, powers, duties or 
obligations of such city or any of its officers, but the same shall continue and 
remain as though no such reduction or apparent reduction of population was made 
to appear.'* — Laiee of Iowa, 1911, p. 40. 
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known as the Des Moines Plan, went into effect on April i, 1907, 
and not long thereafter was adopted by the cities of Des Moines 
and Cedar Rapids. Under the provisions of the act of 1907 only 
cities of the first class or with special charters, having a population 
of 25,000 or over, could take advantage of the plan ; but two years 
later ( 1909) the original act was so modified as to include any city 
having a population of 7,000 or over.** Other modifications were 
made both by the Thirty-third General Assembly in 1909 and by 
the Thirty- fourth General Assembly in 191 1 ;*• but the Des Moines 
Plan in all of its essential and characteristic features stands to-day 
as originally outlined by the charter committee of Des Moines 
citizens. 

Although suggested by and modeled upon the Galveston Plan, 
the Des Moines Plan is something more than a revised and improved 
edition of the Galveston charter; it is a distinct species of oxn- 
mission government. Its f ramers, while endeavoring to ''enable the 
people of Des Moines to free themselves permanently from the 
burdens of bad government,'^ sought to produce a charter in which 
democracy and efficiency would be combined "in the greatest prac- 
ticable degree."^* And so upon the Galveston charter they en- 
grafted the newer institutional forms of democracy such as the non- 
partisan primary, the initiative, the protest, the referendum, the 
recall, and the merit system. It cannot, of course, be claimed that 
any of the cardinal features of the Des Moines Plan are new 
inventions in the history of government. On the contrary its 
principles are but appropriations and adaptations from the charters 
and experiences of other cities and jurisdictions. Nevertheless 
the ccxnbination of principles and institutions and their adaptation 
to the exigencies of modem urban conditions sufficiently warrant 
the claim that the plan as a whole is a new and distinct species of 
city government in the same sense in which it may be claimed that 
the Constitution of the United States — ^the f ramers of which drew 
most heavily upon the first state constitutions and the political 
experiences of tfie Colonies — ^really gave to the world a new form 
of national government. 

Commission government in Iowa is not forced upon any class 
of towns or cities ; on the contrary, its establishment is optional with 

^Law of lowa^ 1900, p. 58. 

^LawM of Iowa, 1009, pp. 53-68; haw of Iowa, 1011, pp. 87-40. 

^ Hamilton** The Dethronement of the Oity Bote, pp. 64, 60. 
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the people. To bring aboat its adoption and organization in any 
city of the state having the requisite population of at least 7,000 
it is only necessary for a certain number of electors^* to petition 
for the submission of the question to a vote of the people. A 
special election is held upon the proclamation of the mayor. Should 
the plan be rejected at this election, the question to adopt may not 
again be submitted within a period of two years thereafter. If, 
however, the plan is approved the people proceed at the next regular 
city election (or at a special election if the regular election does 
not occur within a year) to the selection of a mayor and council- 
men. Organization of the new government is effected on the first 
Monday after the election of officers when the mayor and council- 
men meet, make the required assignment of departments, and elect 
the principal city officers. *• 

All laws of the state governing cities of the first and second 
class, including the code provisions relative to special charter cities^ 
and not inconsistent with the provisions of the commission act, 
continue to apply to and govern the new organization; and until 
altered or repealed by the new council all by-laws, ordinances and 
resolutions in force under the former city organization remain in 
full force and effect under the commission organization. The ter- 
ritorial limits of the city remain the same as under the old organi- 
zation; and the rights and property vested in the city under its 
former organization remain undisturbed by the change. Moreover, 
any city which shall have operated for more than six years under 
the commission plan may, by voting to do so, abandon such organi- 
zation and accept the government provided by the general state law 
for cities of its class.*^ 

Commission government under the Des Moines Plan is really 
a very simple affair. It is not only simple but direct. It organizes 
the city as a unit, making it possible for the people at all times to 
act "together along simple and direct lines.'' The government con- 
sists primarily of a council, which is composed of a mayor and four 

tf The nam1)er mnst equal twenty-flye per cent of the yotes cast for all candi- 
dates for mayor at the last preceding city election. If the clly is located in two 
or more townships the petition must be signed by ten per cent of the qualified 
electors of the city resident in each township. — Lawa of Iowa, 1909, pp. 63, 64; 
Lav9 of lowQ, 1911, p. 87. 

'•The council may elect the officers named in the stnttite at this first meeting 
''or as soon as practicable thereafter." — LaicB of Tovm., 1909. p. 67. 

s* Law$ of Iowa, 1907, p. 48 ; Lawa of lotca, 1900, p. 68. 
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councihnen in cities having a population of 25,000 or over, or of 
a mayor and two councilmen in cities having a population of 7,000 
and less than 25,000. The members of this council are nominated 
and elected at large, hold office for the term of two years, and 
receive a stipulated salary for their services.^* It is upon the 
members of this governing council (which constitutes the com- 
mission) that the law confers "all executive, legislative and judicial 
powers and duties" possessed by the government and officers of 
cities of the first and second class and those under special charter.^* 
All other officers and assistants, including a city clerk, a 
solicitor, an assessor, a treasurer, an auditor, a civil engineer, a city 
physician, a marshal, a market master, a street commissioner, three 
library trustees, "and such other officers and assistants as shall be 
provided for by ordinance and necessary to the proper and efficient 
conduct of the affairs of the city" are elected by a majority vote 
of the council. And "any officer or assistant elected or appointed 
by the council may be removed from office at any time by vote of 
a majority of the members of the council/'** In cities of the first 
class, not having a superior court, the council is directed to appoint 
a police judge; while in cities of the second class, not having a 

^In cities h«Tlng a population of 7,000 and leas tban 10,000 the salary of 
mayor Is $600, of councllmaii $450; In cities haying a population of 10,000 and 
less than 15,000 the salary of mayor $1,200, of councilman $000; In cities haying 
a population of 16,000 and less than 26,000 the salary of mayor Is $1,500, of coun- 
cilman $1,200; In cities haying a population of 26,000 and less than 40,000 the 
salary of mayor Is $2,600, of councilman $1,800; In cities haying a population of 
40,000 and less than 60,000 the salary of the mayor Is $8,000, of councilman $2,600 ; 
and In cities haying a population of 60,000 or more the salary of the mayor Is 
$8,500, of councilman $8,000. — Law of JowQ, 1900, p. 58. 

* The exact wording of the clause conferring powers and duties upon the coun- 
cil Is as f oHows :^- 

*Thi& council shall haye and possess, and the council and Its members shall 
exercise all executiye, leglslatiye and judicial powers and duties now had, pos- 
sessed and exercised hy the mayor, dty council, solicitor, assessor, treasurer, auditor, 
dty engineer and other executiye and admlnlstratlye officers in cities of the first 
and second class, and In dtles under special charter, and shall also iKissess and 
exercise all executiye, leglslatiye and judicial powers and duties now had and 
exercised by the board of public works, park commissioners, the board of police and 
fire commissioners, board of water works trustees, and board of library trustees In 
all cities wherein a board of public works, park commissioners, board of police and 
fire commissioners, board of water works trustees, and board of library trustees now 
exist or may be hereafter created.**— iLaire o/ Iowa, 1900, p. 57. 

"'^n cities haying a population of less than twenty-flye thousand such only 
of the aboye named officers shall be appointed as may, in tiie judgment of the major 
and councilmen be necessary for the proper and efficient transaction of the affairs 
of the city.** — La^9 of Iowa, 1909, p. 67. 

The power of remoyal In certain cases Is of course conditioned by clyil serylce 
regulations. 
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superior court, the mayor is directed to hold police court as pro- 
vided by law. The council, moreover, is empowered to create, fill, 
and discontinue offices and employments according to their judg- 
ment of the needs of the city. 

Thus in the Des Moines Plan authority and responsibility are 
drawn together, unified, and consolidated in the hands of a very 
few officers — the members of the council. The old principle of the 
separation of powers is ignored, and within the organization itself 
there is practically no provision for checks and balances. This 
does not mean, however, that the Des Moines Plan is a scheme of 
absolute government; for in the initiative, the protest, the refer- 
endum, and the recall the electorate possesses adequate checks upon 
the government. Indeed, the thorough-going democracy of the 
Des Moines Plan is clearly seen in the institutional forms of popular 
government which determine the relation between the members of 
the council and the electorate. It is safe to say that commission 
government is the most democratic of all forms of municipal organi- 
zation thus far devised. 

The mayor and councilmen, being the only elective officers 
under the Des Moines Plan, the benefits and advantages of short bal- 
lot government are secured to the commission cities of Iowa. Indeed, 
commission government is short ballot government. *^ Further- 
more the few elective officers are nominated and chosen at large, 
by the process of a non-partisan double election.** The first elec- 
tion, which is held on the second Monday preceding the general 
municipal election, is a non-partisan primary at which any elector 
of the city may become a candidate for mayor or councilman and 
request that his name be placed upon the official primary ballot, 
provided he files at the same time a petition signed by at least 
twenty-five electors requesting his candidacy. On the official 
primary ballot all the names of the qualified candidates are printed 
in alphabetical order — ^the names of the candidates for mayor ap- 
pearing in a list at the top of the ballot, followed below by a list 
of the candidates for councilman. 

"^The Des Moines Plan confonns to the short ballot principle of "conspicuous 
responsibility'* since under Its provisions only those offices are electiye "which are 
important enough to attract (and deserve) public examination," and very few 
offices are filled by election at one time. — See definition of "Short Ballot Charter" 
in Beard's Dioe9i of Short BdUot Oharter$, p. 10201. 

*■ The double election was made a feature of the Des Moines Plan upon the sug- 
gestion of Governor A. B. Cummins. — ^Hamilton's The Dethronement of the Oitjf 
BoM^ pp. 168, 169. 
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At the first or primary election the persons qualified to vote at 
the general municipal election may vote for only one of the can- 
didates for mayor and for not more than four (or two as the case 
may be) of the candidates for councilman by placing a cross in the 
square which appears in front of the names of his choice. The 
method of conducting this primary election is in all respects the 
same as prescribed for the general municipal elections.^* 

At die next general municipal election following the first or 
primary election the two candidates receiving the highest number 
of votes for mayor at the first election are the only candidates for 
mayor whose names may appear on the official ballot ; and the eight 
(or four as the case may be) candidates receiving the highest 
number of votes for councilman at the first election are the only 
candidates for councilman whose names may appear on the official 
ballot at the final election. At this second election the candidate 
receiving the highest number of votes for mayor is declared elected 
and the four (or two as the case may be) candidates for councilman 
receiving the highest number of votes for councilman are declared 
to be the duly elected members of the council. Should any vacancy 
occur in the cotmcil the remaining members are empowered to fill 
the position by the appointment of a person for the balance of the 
unexpired term. 

For the prevention of corrupt practices at elections held under 
the commission plan, the statute provides that "any person who 
shall agree to perform any services in the interest of any candidate 
for any office ... in consideration of any money or other 
valuable thing . . . shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
three hundred dollars ($300), or be imprisoned in the county jail 
not exceeding thirty (30) days." Again "any person offering to 
give a bribe, either in money or other consideration, to any elector 
for the purpose of influencing his vote at any election provided in 
this act, or any elector entitled to vote at any such election receiving 
and accepting such bribe or other consideration ; any person making 
false answer to any of the provisions of this act relative to his 
qualifications to vote at said election ; any person wilfully voting or 
offering to vote at such election who has not been a resident of this 
state for six months next preceding said election, or who is not 
twenty-one years of age, or is not a citizen of the United States; 

>* Law9 of JowQ, 1909, pp. 54, S6, 66. 
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or knowing himself not to be a qualified elector of such precinct 
where he offers to vote ; any person knowingly procuring, aiding or 
abetting any violation hereof shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction shall be fined a sum not less than 
one hundred dollars ($100), nor more than five hundred dollars 
($500), and be imprisoned in the county jail not less than ten (10) 
or more than ninety (90) days." 

One of the aims of the Des Moines Plan is to rid the govern- 
ment of machine politics and boss rule. And so both the first and 
second election are placed upon a strictly non-partisan basis. "No 
party designation or mark whatsoever" is permitted on the official 
ballots. For an officer or employee to attempt to influence the 
political views of other officers or employees or induce them to 
support a particular person or candidate for office or to make any 
kind of contribution for election purposes constitutes a misdemeanor 
for which the guilty person may be fined or imprisoned. More- 
over, members of the fire and police departments are specifically 
prohibited from contributing "any money or anything of value to 
any candidate for nomination or election to any office or to any 
campaign or political conmiittee." " 

To secure the responsibility of the members of the council 
directly to the people, the Des Moines Plan makes provision for 
their possible removal from office. by the process known as the 
recall. Thus, should the conduct of a member of the council 
become intolerable a petition signed by a given number of electors *' 
demanding an election of a successor to the person sought to be 
removed and setting forth the grounds for which the removal is 
sought is filed with the city clerk, who carefully examines its 
sufficiency and transmits it to the council. The council thereupon 
makes the necessary provisions for the election, which is conducted 
in all respects as are other city elections. The person "sought to 
be removed may be a candidate to succeed himself, and unless he 
requests otherwise in writing, the clerk shall place his name on 
the official ballot, without nomination." Other candidates for the 
position may have their names placed upon the official ballot with- 
out the intervention of a primary election by filing with the clerk 
a statement of candidacy accompanied by a petition signed by a 

^LawM of T<nM, 1907, pp. 44, 46; Law» of Iowa, 1911, p. 89. 
"The number must equal at least twenty-flye per cent of all the yotea cast 
for mayor at the last preceding city election. — Lowb of Iowa, 1907, p. 47. 
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specified number** of electors. The candidate who receives the 
highest number of votes at this election is qualified to hold the 
office during the unexpired term of his predecessor. If, however 
the person who receives the highest vote does not accept the office 
the position is deemed vacant. ** Moreover, this method of removal 
is expressly declared to be "cumulative and additional to the 
methods heretofore provided by law." 

For the better and more business-like conduct of the affairs 
of cities operating under the Des Moines Plan, the executive and 
administrative powers and duties are distributed by the council 
among five departments which are known as ( i ) the department of 
public affairs, (2) the department of accounts and finances, (3) the 
department of public safety, (4) the department of streets and 
public improvements, and (5) the department of parks and public 
property. The powers and duties belonging to each department 
are determined by the council, which also prescribes and defines the 
powers and duties to be exercised by all other city officers, assistants, 
and employees and assigns each to one or more of the depart- 
ments.** 

It is specifically provided by statute that the mayor "shall be 
superintendent of the department of public affairs, and the council 
shall at the first regular meeting after election of its members 
designate by majority vote one councilman to be superintendent of 
the department of accounts and finances; one to be superintendent 
of the department of public safety ; one to be superintendent of the 
department of streets and public improvements; and one to be 
superintendent of the department of parks and public property." 
In cities having a population of less than 25,000 each of the two 
councilmen is assigned two of the departments named. Moreover, 
the organization of the council is elastic since the assignment of 
departments may be changed by the council "whenever it appears 
that the public service would be benefited thereby." *• Thus 
through the division and specific designation of powers and duties 
among the members of the council, the fixing of individual responsi- 

"The number In this case mnit equal at least ten per cent of all the Totes 
cast for mayor at the last preceding city election. — LawB of Iowa, 1909, p. 69. 

" It would doubtless be fair to presume that such a yacaney could be filled by 
the city council. 

** Lows of Iowa, 1909, p. 57. 
• Law9 of Iowa, 1909, p. 67. 
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bility for the conduct of the public business becomes possible under 
the Des Moines Plan. 

The council is required by statute to meet on the first Monday 
after their election and at least once each month thereafter. As a 
maher of fact it meets from one to three times each week and the 
members of the council are at their desks in the city hall every day. 
Its sessions are not necessarily open to the public, except those ''at 
which any person not a city officer is admitted." •• The mayor, 
who is designated as the president of the council, presides at all of 
its meetings ; while the superintendent of the department of accounts 
and finances, who is named as the vice-president of the council, 
performs all of the duties of mayor in case of a vacancy or in the 
absence or inability of that officer. Each member of the council 
has the right to vote on any and all questions coming before the 
council, no matter whether it concerns his department or the depart- 
ment of another member. The number constituting a quorum 
depends upon the size of the council ; in cities having a mayor and 
four councilmen it is three; in cities having a mayor and two 
councilmen it is two. The number of affirmative votes necessary 
to the adoption of any motion, resolution or ordinance, or the 
passage of any measure whatsoever is three in the larger council 
and two in the smaller. Every motion, resolution, or ordinance is 
reduced to writing before being voted upon, and upon every vote 
the yeas and nays are called and recorded.*^ 

In the Des Moines Plan the members of the council are equal 
in dignity and authority — excepting the mayor, whose position is 
slightly more conspicuous if not much more important. He enjoys 
the title of mayor and is elected as such by the people. He is 
president of the council, presides over its deliberations, signs all of 
its resolutions and ordinances, but has no veto power. Besides 
holding the portfolio of the department of public affairs, the mayor 
is given a supervisory power over all other departments; and he 
may report to the council for its action, matters pertaining to any 
department which in his judgment require attention. Finally, he 
receives a salary somewhat larger than that allowed the other mem- 
bers of the council. Filled by a man of energy, ability, and aggres- 
sive personality, the position of mayor could easily become one of 
dominating influence. 

» L<H09 of Jcwa, 1907, p. 43. 

s^ Lav>9 of Jowa, 1907, p. 42 ; Lawt of Iowa, 1909, p. 67. 
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To eliminate certain improper influences and the temptation 
to act otherwise than in the interest of the public, officers and em- 
ployees are prohibited from being interested directly or indirectly 
in any contract or job for work or materials or services to l>e fur- 
nished or performed for the city. Nor may officers and employees 
have an interest direct or indirect in any contract or job for work 
or materials or services to l>e furnished or performed for ''any 
person, firm or corporation operating interurban railway, street rail- 
way, gas works, water works, electric light or power plant, heating 
plant, telegraph line, telephone exchange or other public utility 
within the territorial limits of the said city." Finally they are 
prevented from accepting special favors, such as franks and passes, 
from any of the public service corporations operating within the 
city." 

The voting of appropriations, the ordering of improvements, 
the making of contracts, and the granting of franchises are checked 
and safeguarded by the specific publicity requirement that ''every 
ordinance or resolution appropriating money or ordering any street 
improvement or sewer, or making or authorizing the making of any 
contract, or granting^ any franchise or right to occupy or use the 
streets, highways, bridges, or public places in the city for any pur- 
pose, shall be complete in the form in which it is finally passed, and 
remain on file with the city clerk for public inspection at least one 
week before the final passage or adc^tion thereof." •• 

The Des Moines Plan does not contemplate municipal owner- 
ship and operation of public utilities. But that franchises may 
rest upon popular sanction it is provided that ''no franchise or right 
to occupy or use the streets, highways, bridges or public places in 
any such city shall be granted, renewed or extended, except by 
ordinance, and every franchise or grant for interurban or street 
railways, gas or water works, electric light or power plants, heating 
plants, telegraph or telephone systems, or other public service 
utilities within said city, must be authorized or approved by a 
majority of the electors voting thereon at a general or special elec- 
tion/' •* 

Moreover, under the Des Moines Plan the people not only have 

"The prohibition of free transportation doea not apply to policemen or firemen 
In nniform. — Lawi of Iowa, 1907, p. 44. 
•* Lotra of Iowa, 1907, pp. 48, 44. 
•> Law of Iowa, 1907, p. 44. 
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a veto, through compulsory referendum, upon the granting of fran- 
chiseSy but through the institution of the protest they may check 
the enactment by the council of any ordinance whatsoever. Thus, 
no ordinance passed by the council (except when otherwise required 
by general law or in cases of urgency)'* "shall go into effect before 
ten days from the time of its final passage;" and if during those 
ten days a petition signed by the requisite number of electors, pro- 
testing against the passage of the ordinance, is presented to the 
council "the same shall thereupon be suspended from going into 
operation, and it shall be the duty of the council to reconsider such 
ordinance; and if the same is not entirely repealed, the council shall 
submit the ordinance ... to the vote of the electors of the 
city, either at the general election or at a special municipal election 
to be called for that purpose ; and such ordinance shall not go into 
effect or become operative unless a majority of the qualified electors 
voting on the same shall vote in favor thereof." •• 

Effective as are the protest and the referendum as popular 
checks upon undesirable, not to say improper, legislation, they are 
after all only the negative instruments of democracy; they can 
prevent unwise or unpopular measures, but they cannot absolutely 
compel the adoption of desired acts. And so, that the wishes of 
the people for the adoption of specific measures may not be thwarted 
by a do-nothing government, the Des Moines Plan includes the 
institution of the popular initiative. In the commission cities of 
Iowa any proposed ordinance may at any time be submitted to the 
council by petition from the electors,*^ who may at the same time 
request that such ordinance be submitted to a vote of the people if 
it is not passed by the council. Upon receiving such petition and 
request the council may, within twenty days, pass the desired 
ordinance without alteration, or may submit it without alteration to 
a vote of the people. If the ordinance is approved by the electors 
it becomes a valid and binding ordinance of the city. Furthermore, 
"any ordinance proposed by petition, or which shall be adopted by 

I* The exception is worded as follows: "Bxcept when otherwise required by the 
general laws of the state or hy the provisions of this act, except an ordinance for 
the immediate preservation of the public peace, health or safety, which contains a 
statement of Its urgency and is passed by a two-thirds Tote of the connciL'* — Lau9 
of Joioa, 1907, p. 48. 

^Law9 of Jowa, 1907, p. 48. 

*'The number of petitioners must equal twenty-flye per cent of all votes east 
for mayor at the last preceding city election. — Lawt of Iowa, 1907, p. 47. 
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a vote of the people, cannot be repealed or amended except by a 
vote of the people''; but the council may submit a proposition for 
the amendment or repeal of any such ordinance at any succeeding 
general city election." 

Publicity is fully guaranteed under the Des Moines Plan since 
the council is required to print monthly in pamphlet form a "detailed 
itemized statement of all receipts and expenses of the city and a 
simimary of its proceedings during the preceding month/' and at 
the end of each year to have all the books and accounts of the city 
examined by competent accountants and to publish the results of 
such examinations.** Moreover, every motion, resolution, or ordi- 
nance must be reduced to writing and the yea and nay vote thereon 
recorded; every ordinance or resolution appropriating money, or 
ordering street or sewer improvements, or making or authorizing 
the making of a contract, or granting any franchise must remain on 
file with the city clerk for public inspection at least one week before 
its final passage; meetings of the council to which anyone not a 
city officer is admitted are open to the public; and publication in 
detail of campaign contributions and expenses is required of the 
elective officers. 

By the framers of the Des Moines Plan a thorough-going merit 
system was without question regarded as essential to good govern- 
ment and altogether necessary to non-partisan administration. And 
so, provision was made for a civil service commission consisting of 
three persons appointed by the council for a term of six years, and 
removable for cause at any time by a four-fifths vote of the council. 
In cities having a population of 25,000 or over the appointment of 
such a civil service commission is compulsory, while in cities having 
a population of 7,000 and less than 25,000 its creation is left to the 
discretion of the council. When, however, no commissioners are 
appointed in any conmiission governed city, the council in that city 
acts as the civil service commission.^^ 

With the exception of the elective positions and those specific- 
ally designated — such as city clerk, solicitor, assessor, treasurer, 
auditor, civil engineer, city physician, marshal, market master, street 
commissioner, library trustees, ^'commissioners of any kind (laborers 
whose occupation requires no special skill or fitness), election 



■IWiiof of towi, 1907, p. 48. 
^Lqw9 of Jowa, 1907, p. 46. 
«*Lai9« of IO¥>a, 1909, p. 68. 
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officials, and mayor's secretary and assistant solicitor" — all ap- 
pointive officers and employees are elected by the council from lists 
of persons selected by civil service examinations conducted semi- 
annually by the commission and certified by them to the council.^^ 
Persons holding civil service positions may be removed by a ma- 
jority vote of the civil service commissioners for misconduct or 
failure to perform properly their duties under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the council. ** The conunission reports annually to* 
the council, and submits special reports whenever requested. 

Since the establishment of commission government in Iowa 
in 1907, three cities of the first class, two of the second class, and 
two with special charters have adopted the plan. Under the pro- 
visions of the act of 1907 only seven cities had the requisite popu- 
lation of 25,000 or over ; while under the amendment of 1909 the 
new plan was opened to nineteen cities. Des Moines, for the relief 
of which as a matter of fact the commission scheme was originally 
written into the statutes of the state, was the first to adopt the plan 
at a special election held on June 20, 1907 — ^the vote being 6,376 
for and 2,087 ags^inst. The second adoption was by Cedar Rapids 
on December 2, 1907, where the plan carried by the small margin 
of thirty-three votes on a light poll.** Since 1907 five additional 
adoptions have been accomplished as follows: Keokuk on July i, 
1909; Burlington on November 29, 1909; Sioux City on February 
16, 1910; Marshalltown on July 15, 1910; and Fort Dodge on 
August 15, 1910. It is of interest to note that in 1908 Sioux City 
rejected the plan by a majority of 328 votes, but recorded a majority 
of 753 for adoption in 1910. Davenport rejected the plan by a 
majority of 398 in January, 1908. ** The exact dates upon which 
commission government went into operation in the seven cities 
which have adopted the plan are: Des Moines and Cedar Rapids, 
April 6, 1908; Keokuk, Burlington, and Sioux City, April 4, 1910; 
Marshalltown and Fort Dodge, April 3, 191 1. 

^Originally the «hlef of the fire department was appointed by the covncll and 
did not belong to the cItU aerrice. Bat In 1011 the General Assembly empowered 
the ciyil service commission to appoint the chief of the flre department. — Lawt of 
lovra, 1911, p. 89. 

*■ Ample proTislons are made for appeals and hearings in cases of suspension 
or removal from office. — Loirt of lovfa, 1911, pp. 88, 89. 

^An account of the campaign for adoption may be found in Chapter XIV of 
Hamilton's The Dethronement of the Oity Boet, 

** Davenport Timee, January IS, 1908. 
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The Des Moines Plan has, moreover, stood the test of judicial 
construction in both the District Court and the Supreme Court. Its 
constitutional status was ably discussed and the legality of its pro- 
visions first fully upheld by James A. Howe, Judge of the District 
Court for Polk County, in an opinion ^ rendered on November 23, 
1907. The case was then appealed to the Supreme Court where it 
was finally determined at the January term in 1908 and reported 
as "S. A. Eckerson, Appellant vs. City of Des Moines et al.. Appel- 
lees ; A. M. Houston et al.. Interveners, Appellants." *• The deci- 
sion, which was written by Justice Charles A. Bishop is com- 
prehensive and on every count affirms the ruling of the lower court. 
The objections to the plan, both in the lower court and in the 
Supreme Court, were for the most part based upon constitutional 
grounds. 

Briefly, it was contended that the plan violated the provision 
of the Constitution of the United States "which guarantees to the 
states a republican form of government; that it contravened the 
state constitution, which provides that the powers of the govern- 
ment shall be divided into three departments (legislative, executive, 
and judicial) and that persons charged with the exercise of powers 
properly belonging to one department shall not perform functions 
appertaining to either of the others; that in establishing commission 
government the General Assembly violated the constitutional pro- 
vison against local and special laws for the incorporation of cities 
and towns; that the classification of cities provided in the act is 
unwarranted because it is arbitrary and because it is not shown that 
conditions call for any such classification; that the state law is not 
uniform in its operation ; that to provide for adoption by a vote of 
the people is an unwarranted delegation of legislative power; that 
the recall would deprive persons of their constitutional right to 
certain offices ; that the initiative and referendum are repugnant to 
the state constitution, which vests all legislative authority in the 
General Assembly ; and that the provision limiting the names which 
appear on ballots deprives the voter of his constitutional right to 
vote for anyone he chooses. Without going into the arguments 
as presented by Justice Bishop, it is perhaps sufficient in this con- 
nection to say that the objections cited were all overruled and the 

*Jndfe Howe's opinion la g\rtn in foil as Appendix B In Hamilton's Tk# 
Dethronement of the Oitff Boee. 
«• Bee 187 Iowa, 462. 
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validity of the commission plan was sustained on every count by 
the Supreme Court. 

The time during which the Des Moines Plan has been in opera- 
tion is too brief and the number of municipalities carrying on the 
experiment too small to warrant generalization on the merits of 
the scheme from experience. Indeed, it will take many times three 
years and many more than seven cities to afford a sufficient basis 
for empirical conclusions as to the permanent value of onnmission 
government in Iowa. At the same time it must be admitted that 
present indications seem to point in the direction of permanent suc- 
cess. In the first place it may be confidently asserted that in the 
cities operating under commission government a very large majority 
of the people are satisfied with the results — ^at least they could not 
now be induced to go back to the old Federal Plan of mayor and 
council. Where hopes and anticipations were too high, where the 
people expected too much of the new organization, there are nat- 
urally some signs of disappointment. 

Generally speaking, in the commission governed cities of Iowa 
the people have been aroused to a new sense of civic responsibility. 
They are more actively concerned in the problems of public welfare, 
and they seem possessed of a wholesome spirit of hopefulness. 
Public opinion has been unified and makes itself felt along direct 
lines. Will this state of mind continue for any length of time? 
Or, is it bom simply of the enthusiasm for change? The most 
conspicuous gain is seen in the fact that everywhere the old political 
machine has been smashed, bosses dethroned, and ward politics 
wiped out. Thus far there have been no conspicuous evidences 
of graft ; and appointments have for the most part been made upon 
merit instead of for political or personal considerations. Moreover, 
the relations between the city and the franchise-holding corpora- 
tions have been altogether freer and have been maintained with 
less friction than under the old system. Public affairs have been 
put upon a business basis, and up-to-date business methods are 
everywhere employed. Bookkeeping and accounting have been 
reduced to an intelligible system. Streets and alleys are better 
improved and cleaned. The complaints, requests, and petitions of 
the citizens receive immediate attention. Promptness has taken the 
place of hopeless procrastination. Policies of the government are 
unified, and the administration generally is more economical and 
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more efficient. Laws, especially those preventing or r^;ulating vice, 
are better and more uniformly enforced. 

Perhaps the greatest disappointment in the workings of the 
Des Moines Plan in Iowa is in the selection of the members of the 
council, for it is a fact that the elections have not always resulted 
in the selection of really capable and efficient men. To be sure the 
commission councils have thus far seemed to average higher and 
better all around than the councils under the old organizations ; but 
the new plan by placing greater responsibility upon the elective 
officers requires a correspondingly higher grade of competency. To 
the observer it would appear that neither the electorate nor the 
council are sufficiently impressed with the great necessity of 
efficiency in the selection of men for public positions. Nor has the 
best talent thus far been attracted to the elective positions. This 
is not surprising in view of the small salaries allowed and the 
absence of compelling ideals of devotion to the public service. 
From the standpoint of the salaries paid it cannot be complained 
that the commission cities do not receive a quid pro quo. 

On the whole the Des Moines Plan is an improvement and its 
widespread adoption will, it is believed, further the interests of good 
city government in Iowa. Much will depend upon the intelligence, 
the alertness, and the ideals of the electorate. 

''But, lastly, when all is said, there is hardly one frame of 
government in the world so ill designed by its first founders, that, 
in good hands, would not do well enough; and story tells us, the 
best, in ill ones, can do nothing that is great or good. . . . 
Governments, like clocks, go from the motion men give them; and 
as governments are made and moved by men, so by them they are 
ruined too. Wherefore governments rather depend upon men, than 
men upon governments. Let men be good, and the government 
cannot be bad; if it be ill, they will cure it. But, if men be bad, 
let the government be never so good, they will endeavor to warp 
and spoil it to their turn. 

''I know some say, let us have good laws, and no matter for 
the men that execute fiiem : but let them consider, that though good 
laws do well, good men do better; for good laws may want good 
men, and be abolished or evaded by ill men; but good men will 
never want good laws, nor suffer ill ones. It is true, good laws 
have some awe upon ill ministers, but that is where they have not 
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power to escape or abolish them, and the people are generally wise 
and good; but a loose and depraved people (which is the question) 
love laws and an administration like themselves. That, therefore, 
which makes a good constitution, must keep it, viz., men of wisdcMn 
and virtue."*^ 

^ From the prefue to WflUam Fenn's Frtume of € hv e tmm m t for Pgmn ylo— to, 
1682.— Poon'B Ohmioro md OomoHtutkmo, VoL II, pi 1519. 



COMMISSION GOVERNMENT IN KANSAS^ 



By Frank Gbeenb Bates, 

Brown Uniyersity. 



The cities of Kansas are by law divided into three classes. 
The first class includes all cities of over fifteen thousand inhabitants ; 
the second class those over two thousand, but not over fifteen 
thousand; and the third, all incorporated places of not over two 
thousand population. The statute book contains a complete code 
for the government of each class. Cities of the first and second 
classes are by law permitted to adopt the commission form of 
government There are nine cities of the first class and seventy- 
two of the second class. Of the third class, no complete list 
is available. 

Throughout its history, Kansas has not hesitated to lead in 
the testing of new political theories and has repeatedly offered 
itself as a field for experiment in the realms of government and 
economics. Attracted by the widely heralded success of the new 
city government of Galveston, the people of Kansas believed that 
here was a new idea worthy of a fair trial. Accordingly the 
legislature in 1907, while the Des Moines law was still in the 
making, passed two laws authorizing the adoption of the "Texas 
Idea" by cities of the first and second classes. The law for first 
class cities was practically a re-enactment of the existing law 
for cities of that class, substituting for mayor and council, a board 
of five members, elected on a general ticket every two years. 
The law for cities of the second class adopted the chief features 
of the Galveston plan with three commissioners elected at large 
for three years, one retiring each year. Both of these laws bore 
evidences of haste in drafting and serious defects were apparent. 
Within the first two years, not more than two or three towns had 
voted to adopt the new form, though at the same time much inter- 
est had been aroused through press discussions of the 'Des Moines 
Ran.'' The state chanced just then to be passing through a period 

>Iii tliis article the writer bu incorporftted certain pueagei and conclnslone 
from a paper Ifj him pnbllahed In the Prooeedlnse of the American Political Science 
Aeeodatlon for 1910. 
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of reform agitation, which brought about a political revolution 
within the dominant party. This period of political introspection 
led. as never before to an appreciation of the evils existing under 
the old council system of government as it had been conducted. 
In the search for something better the ''commission plan" offered 
itself as a way out and into a straighter road. 

In response to a general demand, the legislature of 1909 enacted 
two statutes on the subject. In the case of cities of the first class 
the new act took the form of an amendment to the corresponding 
act of 1907, and introduced most of the features of the Des 
Moines law. The board of commissioners consists as before, of 
a mayor and four commissioners, chosen biennially on a general 
ticket. The board is the successor to all the powers of the mayor 
and council, and the sections enumerating those powers are for 
the most part a repetition of the corresponding portions of the 
general law for cities of this class. It is remarkable that in this 
progressive state there is yet shown no tendency toward municipal 
home rule and away from the traditional strict enumeration of 
municipal powers. The mayor is the commissioner of the police 
and fire departments. The other departments, each in charge of a 
commissioner, are finance and revenue, water works and street 
lighting, streets and public improvements, and parks and public 
property. The latter includes the health department. The officers 
specifically mentioned to be appointed are the attorney, clerk, treas- 
urer, auditor, engineer, superintendent of streets, superintendent of 
water works, secretary of water works, fire marshal, chief of police, 
physician, police judge, superintendent of parks, and assessor. The 
term of all these officers expires with that of the board itself. All 
other officers and employees, except unskilled laborers, are selected 
on a basis of merit as determined by a civil service commission. 
This commission is sworn ''to endeavor to secure and maintain an 
honest and efficient force, free from partisan influence or control." 
Each commissioner is held personally liable for expenditures in 
excess of appropriations. 

In drafting new legislation for cities of the second class in 1909 
the law of 1907 was repealed and a new act based directly on the 
Des Moines law was substituted. The act does not concern itself 
with questions of function but is confined to matters of organization 
and administration. The commissioners, three in number, ari» 
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chosen for a term of three years, one retiring each year. All other 
important officers are appointed for a fixed term of two years. The 
mayor is commissioner of police, fire and health. One commis- 
sioner is at the head of the department of finance and revenue, while 
the other is in charge of streets and public utilities. The liability 
of the commissioners for expenditures in excess of the appropria- 
tions is the same as in the case of cities of the first class. In addi- 
tion, there is provision for the referendum, at the request of ten 
per cent of the voters, on propositions initiated by petition. The 
people may, on petition of twenty-five per cent, suspend any 
ordinance passed by the commission until it has been submitted to 
a popular vote. The referendum on franchise ordinances is com- 
pulsory. 

The response to the new legislation was prompt. At the end 
of the first year, nineteen cities had voted to accept its provisions. 
These varied widely in population, ranging from Anthony, with a 
population of only two thousand, to Kansas City, with eighty 
thousand. The motives impelling to the change were various. Occa- 
sionally, charges of graft and corruption were alleged, but in most 
cases the protest was against the general inefficiency which had 
grown up under the old system. Diffusion of responsibility, exas- 
perating delays, and lack of business methods were the grounds of 
complaints. In certain cases, on the contrary, affairs had been 
conducted with honesty and a reasonable degree of efficiency, so 
that the novelty of the proposal was its chief recommendation. 

A critical examination of the Kansas laws as they stand to-day 
shows them to be typical examples of the commission system. The 
essential elements of the commission plan are present; centraliza- 
tion of power and responsibility in the hands of a small board 
elected at large, who are the sole elected officers, and who have the 
power of appointment and removal of subordinates. In one point 
the Kansas laws fall short in this respect ; the control of education 
is not in the board of commissioners but remains in the board of 
education elected by the people. The bill for second class cities, 
as originally drawn, contained this provision but it was promptly 
eliminated by the legislature. While conforming to type, certain 
points of weakness appear. In the law for first class cities, the 
whole board is renewed every two years instead of partially so as 
to preserve a continuous existence. In both acts, permanency of 
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tenure is imperiled and the way opened for the spoilsman by 
making the term of appointed <^cers two years instead of an 
indefinite term at the will of the board. 

Besides the essential features above mentioned, there are cer- 
tain others, such as the merit system of appointment, non- 
partisan direct nominations, the recall, popular initiative and refer- 
endum, and the compulsory referendum of public service franchises 
which while not forming integral parts of the commission plan, are 
connected with it in the popular mind and, when they do occur, pro- 
foundly affect the working of the system. 

The wisdom of the merit system of appointment is no longer 
an open question and, with the limitation of a fixed term of office, 
finds a place in first class cities. But though wide powers of ap- 
pointment and removal are del^[ated to the board of commissioners 
in second class cities no attempt is made to protect the employees 
and the public by such a provision. 

Whatever may be the objections to non-partisan direct primaries 
and the initiative, referendum and recall, when applied in the larger 
fields of state and national government, there is when employed in 
the realm of municipal government much to recommend them. To 
secure responsibility and efficiency, the three principles, separation 
of powers, decentralization of administration and direct election, 
have been sacrificed. To offset this such devices of popular control 
appear justifiable. The problem is to avoid a mere factious 
or obstructive use of them. In the acts under consideration, non- 
partisan direct primaries are provided for in cities of over ten 
thousand inhabitants. By general law direct primaries are insured 
to all cities of over five thousand population. Theoretically, there 
is no reason why non-partisan nominations and direct primaries 
should not be enjoyed by the smaller dties, but in practice tiiey were 
not deemed necessary under local conditions. 

Hie recall may be invoked in cities of the first class on request 
of twenty-five per cent of the vote at the last election, though in 
the original bill for cities of the second class, it failed to pass the 
legislature. Popular initiative of ordinances may be accomplished 
under both laws by petition of not less than twenty-five per cent 
of the voters, and if such ordinance is not passed by the commission, 
it is referred to direct popular vote. The referendum privilege is 
extended, in dties of the second dass, to all ordinances on petition 
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of twenty-five per cent of the vote at the last election, but in cities 
of the first class this extends only to those ordinances initiated by 
petition and not to those initiated by the commission. In both 
classes of cities the referendum on franchises is compulsory. 

Although the time which has elapsed since the inauguration of 
the new system in Kansas is altogether too brief to warrant definite 
conclusions, yet from the bits of testimony available it appears that 
the weight of evidence is almost entirely favorable to the new plan. 
On all sides are heard general expressions of satisfaction of which 
the following is typical : "As a business proposition there is no com- 
parison. No intelligent person would think of returning to the 
old form of government.'' More definite commendation centers 
about the financial administration under this system. In Leaven- 
worth, the first to adopt the plan, the city has since that time paid 
off $20,200 of bonds on which interest had been paid for thirty 
years. Within the first two years, the city also paid its share of 
county obligations to the extent of $119,000. In the same period, 
indebtedness for public improvements has been incurred to the 
extent of $27,000. Over twenty-five per cent of all the pavement 
in the city has been laid under the commission. The city of lola, 
owning its gas, electric and water plants, shows for the first year 
under the commission as compared with the last year under the 
council a saving in all departments of $32,741, while rendering 
service as good if not better than before. Betterments added to 
the water and electric plants bring the increase in assets for the 
year to $41,228. In several cities, extensive improvements in pav- 
ing, sewers, lighting, water, and parks are credited to the superior 
financial system in vogue under the commission. It is a question, 
however, whether these results were not quite as much due to a 
general municipal awakening brought about by the agitation fof* a 
change in the form of government as to the new form itself. 

A body of quite as positive evidence is based on the general 
efficiency of the system. In Wichita the results are summed up as 
''economical of time in transacting business ; absence of log-rolling 
in the administration of affairs ; system in the handling of accounts ; 
and a tendency toward making merit a basis for continuance in 
office.'' In Hutchinson it is said that in case of any complaint "we 
know to whom to go and from whom to get redress and have no 
trouble in obtaining satisfaction which we were never able to secure 
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under the mayor and council form of government with no respon- 
sible head." From Kansas City it is said that the city's government, 
"while not perfect, is the best it has ever enjoyed in its history." 
Testimony in this regard is summed up in the statement that the 
greatest good resulting from the change is "the placing of municipal 
affairs and the conduct of municipal operation upon an absolute 
basis of merit and modem business efficiency." 

In regard to the personnel there seems in Kansas not to have 
been a marked change. In some towns the average of ability has 
been raised but it is alleged that the average ability of those who 
have really dominated in the past is as great as those in control 
at the present. An examination into the occupation of the com- 
missioners in four typical cities shows that in one the board was 
composed of a plasterer, a real estate broker and a stonemason ; in 
the second, of a dentist, a contractor, and a merchant ; in the third of 
a hardware merchant, two manufacturers, a lumber dealer and a 
proprietor of a transfer business ; and in the fourth, of an elevator 
owner, barber, machine shop manager, building mover, and a re- 
porter. It has been hoped that party politics would be removed 
from the commission and so far the drift seems to be in that 
direction, though to a less marked degree than was expected. Party 
lines are still maintained in certain cities ; in others they have never 
existed, and in still others there has been a gratifying change 
toward a non-partisan attitude. 

Although the plan has met with such a flattering reception 
generally, there are a number of cases in which it has been rejected 
and in some cases more than once. Liquor interests, or political 
machines, or the two in combination, are sometimes held responsible. 
In the case of small cities the additional initial cost has been the 
most powerful objection. In certain towns where the government 
has usually been on a non-partisan basis and well conducted, the 
people were satisfied to remain as they were. 

Two years' experience has disclosed various imperfections in 
the statutes mostly of minor importance and easily remedied. In 
two important particulars amendments have been suggested. It has 
been proposed to place the schools under the commission as origi- 
nally proposed for cities of the second class. Another modification, 
and one which was enacted into law by the legislature of 191 1 for 
cities of the second class, is that candidates announce themselves 
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before the primaries as candidates for a specific commissionership 
and that they be so indicated on the official ballot. A criticism of 
the plan coming from an enthusiastic supporter of the commission 
idea in general, and a successful mayor under it, may be quoted as 
it points out a fundamental weakness in the system. He says that 
one modification needed is "a centralization of authority. You 
might as well try to run a ship with five captains as to run a city 
government with five officers all having equal authority. Our law 
contemplates that the mayor be the head of the government but 
not to such an extent as it should have done. The commissioners 
should be appointed to their several places by the mayor or chair- 
man of the commission and all the executive officers should be 
appointed and not elected by the commission. This places responsi- 
bility where it belongs and gives the power to the one who is 
responsible to see that the city's business is conducted in the proper 
manner. No great business enterprise was ever successfully con- 
ducted unless there was one responsible head.'' 

No estimate of the merits of the commission form of govern- 
ment based upon its workings in Kansas should fail to take cog- 
nizance of the fact that these experiments are conducted by the 
warm friends of the plan. A goodly number of the members of 
the first boards of conunissioners were active in securing its adop- 
tion and have been consequently interested in its success. Many of 
these men are to-day devoting to the duties of the office far more 
time and energy than the salary alone could comrmnd. In con- 
templating the present display of interest by the citizens and of 
devotion by officials one is led to ask whether like interest and 
devotion might not have accomplished the same results under the 
former system. The most important single result of the move- 
ment is that the attendant agitation has roused the people to a new 
civic consciousness and given to the average voter new ideals of 
citizenship. It is too much to expect that the present manifesta- 
tions of zeal on the part of officials and the active interest on the 
part of the citizen should be maintained permanently at the present 
pitch. When official zeal shall have flagged and public interest 
shall have abated, then will come the real test of commission govern- 
ment. But whatever its ultimate degree of success or failure, it 
may safely be said that it has made it easier for good officials to 
do well and more difficult for bad officials to do ill. 
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By Fosd H. MacGkegor, 

University of Wisconsin. 



Progress follows the sun westward. The commissioii govern- 
ment movement has made greater progress in the West, if by 
''West'' be included all states west of the Mississippi, than it has 
in all the other and more conservative parts of the United States. 
Indeed, commission government originated, has been in operation 
longest, and has reached its highest degree of perfection in the 
West. Nineteen states in the West now make provision in one way 
or another for the organization of city government on the com- 
mission plan. That is to say, all states west of the Mississippi with 
the exception of Arkansas, Nevada, and Arizona, either make pro- 
vision or permit cities to organize their governments on the 
commission plan, and at the last session of the Arkansas legislature 
a bill was introduced to make such provision, but for some reason it 
failed of passage. Seven of these states — Minnesota, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Washington, Oregon, and California — are 
home rule states and* permit cities to draft and adopt their own 
charters, and in all except Missouri, cities have taken advantage 
of this opportunity and have adopted commission charters. Twelve 
states — Iowa, Louisiana, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Texas, Montana, Wyoming, New Mexico, Idaho, and Utah — 
have enacted general commission charter laws, which cities in those 
states may adopt by popular vote. Washington has also enacted a 
general law for cities of less than 20,000 population, since those cities 
do not come under the home rule provision. The eighteenth state — 
Idaho— has provided commission government by special charter 
and general law. Just one hundred cities west of the Mississippi 
river have now adopted and are operating under the commission 
plan. As general laws in five states were enacted only during the 
legislative sessions of 191 1, it is probable that this number will be 
greatly increased during the coming year. 

Thus commission government in the West is fast passing 
through the initiatory stage. In the matter of administrative or- 
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ganization it has already passed through that stage. There are 
just two great problems in municipal government to-day. One is 
the problem of devising a system of organization that will permit 
public officials to administer public affairs efliciently, and in accord- 
ance with popular will, and the other problem is to devise a means 
of selecting and choosing the right kind of officials to administer 
the system once devised. Commission government is the West's 
contribution to the solution of the first problem. It is an attempt 
to bring the organization of city government up to date, and to make 
it suitable and applicable to the functions which the modern city of 
to-day is called upon to perform. 

The position of the city, its functions, and the conditions under 
which it is administered have changed unrecognizably since the 
common council system was imposed. Then the administrative 
duties of the city were few. There were no street railways, no 
telephones, no telegraphs, no municipal gas or electric light plants, 
no great water works and water purification plants, no great sewer 
systems and sewage disposal plants, no garbage crematories, no 
miles of expensive pavements, and hundreds of acres of parks with 
public baths, gymnasiums, etc. There were some wooden pave- 
ments and some open sewers. The municipal lighting plant con- 
sisted of the lamp-lighter who went about at dusk and lighted the 
lamps on the street comers, and every man's well was a part of 
the municipal water supply. The principal functions of the city 
then were the protection of life and property, the care of the poor, 
and the administration of the public schools. 

But all this is changed. To-day, the city is almost wholly a 
business corporation, and is little concerned with great political 
policies or far-reaching legislation. There is little need for a large 
and separate legislative department. Modern cities have to build 
streets, roads, and bridges, to operate water works and sewage dis- 
posal plants, municipal electric light and gas plants, to run garbage 
crematories, to maintain hospitals, schools, fire and police depart- 
ments, courts, public markets, and to care for the numerous helpless 
and defective members of the community. On all these subjects 
there is no doubt whatever as to what the people need, and the 
proper supply of their needs is a matter of purely administrative 
business. The ideas of governmental organization which prevailed 
at the time our American city government was instituted are no 
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longer applicable to the conditions which now prevail in our cities, 
or adequate to the functions which they perform. The economic 
conditions of to-day demand concentration and centralization. 
Capital is everywhere being combined. The management of great 
business enterprises is being concentrated in the executive heads 
of industrial corporations. Responsibility for the conduct of educa- 
tional and charitable institutions is likewise drifting from the board 
to the single executive head. In all branches of administrative and 
executive activity the tendency is to center power and responsibility 
in the hands of a few men. Tendencies so marked in American 
business and institutional activity are certain to exert an influence 
on the administration of municipal affairs. We cannot hope per- 
manently to preserve the illusion that political organization can be 
kept free from the influences which are doniinant in the other 
departments of our national life. 

We have but to recall the number of different types of business 
organization through which the industrial and commercial interests 
of this country have passed since our prevailing form of city 
government was adopted — from the partnership, through the com- 
pany and corporation, to the modern trust — ^to realize how keen 
and quick is the business undertaking to adapt its organization to 
the conditions under which it must operate, and to realize how slow 
and how far behind the times is our antiquated system of municipal 
administration. We have but to recall the sad experience of our 
municipalities in their dealings with public service corporations to 
realize how expensive and inadequate is any form of government 
which depends upon a system of checks and balances to secure 
economic advantage. The same economic conditions which demand 
concentration in business demand concentration in government when 
government is mainly concerned with business undertakings. 

It is surely safe to say, then, that so long as present day 
economic conditions prevail, the commission form of government, 
or some form of government which embodies the general principles 
of commission government — ^the concentration of power and the 
fixing of official responsibility — must be the dominant type of mu- 
nicipal organization in this <:ountry. There must be a readjustment 
of the machinery of government to fit these economic conditions. 
City government must be organized on the same basis and must 
utilize the same principles of business management that have been 
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adopted and found to be so successful in other business, industrial, 
and commercial enterprises, if the same satisfactory results are to 
be obtained. 

This being the case, the next most important problem facing 
our cities becomes the selection of the administrators of this com- 
mission system, or the electoral system, and here again we must 
turn to the West In the commission governed cities of the West 
are to be found nearly every device of progressive election machin- 
ery — direct primaries, non-partisan nominations and majority elec- 
tions, cumulative and preferential voting, the English system of 
first and second elections, and the recall. At the present writing 
there have been in none of these cities a sufficient number of elec- 
tions to arrive at a safe conclusion as to the efficiency of any of 
these various devices, there having been in most cases but one or 
two elections, but the next few years ¥rill be replete with inval- 
uable experience and information resulting from their operation in 
these western cities. Where municipal officials are elected for four 
and five year terms, and an election is had in only the same number 
of years, it will naturally take some time to thoroughly try out and 
test these new election devices. But in the meantime a very thor- 
ough test will be made of the conunission type of organization. 
It has already been in operation long enough and has been adopted 
extensively enough in several of these western states to have estab- 
lished a prima facie case in favor of this form of organization. In 
two of these states — Iowa and Kansas — ^its success and popularity 
have warranted the devotion of a separate article in this volume to 
the discussion of the operation of commission government in each 
of these states. As these states together with Texas, which is 
covered in another article, contain nearly all the cities which 
have operated under the commission plan for more than two years, 
it is left for this article to deal mainly with the structural organiza- 
tion of the various plans that have been adopted in the other states, 
and to concern itself with the results of these plans only in so far 
as they have been in operation long enough to afford reliable infor- 
mation for other cities which wish to follow their example. The 
plans will be taken up in order in each state as it appears on the 
map. 
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Wisconsin 

Wiscoosin cannot be considered as a western state, but as it is 
not covered in any other article in the present volume, and as it is 
the state of the writer, who was in a small way responsible for its 
introduction, a brief discussion of the Wisconsin plan will be made 
introductory to the discussion of the plans of the states west of 
the Mississsippi river. 

The Wisconsin law was enacted in 1909 and may be adc^ted 
by cities of the second, third and fourth classes, or cities not ex- 
ceeding 100,000 in population. This excludes Milwaukee, the only 
city of the first class. There was no reason for not including 
Milwaukee except that at that session of the legislature Milwaukee 
was endeavoring to secure hcxne rule, and it was feared that if made 
applicable to Milwaukee the commission bill might interfere with 
this project as well as endanger its own passage. The commission 
council is composed of three members, a mayor and two councilmen. 
The mayor is elected for six years and the councilmen for four, 
one councilman being elected every two years. They are nominated 
by a non-partisan primary at which the names of candidates are 
arranged alphabetically and without party designation, and the two 
candidates receiving the greatest number of votes for each ofRce 
are declared nominated, and are the only candidates whose names 
appear on the general election ballot. The mayor is a member 
of the council and has a vote but no veto. Both mayor and council- 
men receive salaries, the salaries varying from $500 for mayor and 
$400 for councilman in cities of 2,500 or less, to $5,000 for mayor 
s^nd $4,500 for councilman in cities of 40,000 and over. No other 
city officials are popularly elected. The council by majority vote 
appoints all other city officials and fixes their compensation, and 
may remove them at any time. It has the power to create and dis- 
continue offices and employments at will. The charter law desig- 
nates no division of the administration into departments with a 
councilman at the head of each, but it gives this power to the council 
should it desire to do so. 

The original law passed in 1909 provided for the referendum, 
but did not provide for either the initiative or the recall, the legis- 
lature of that year being reactionary, but the legislature of 191 1 
added these institutions. The recall and the initiative may be 
brought into operation by a petition signed by electors equal in 
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number to one-fourth of the vote cast for mayor at the last munic- 
ipal election at which a mayor was elected The recall petition 
must state the specific reasons for which it is wished to recall an 
officer. The referendum may be brought into operation by a twenty 
per cent petition within ten days. No provision is made for civil 
service, the idea being that if the council was to be held responsible 
for the administration of the city government, it should be given a 
free hand in the selection of officers and employees to carry out its 
policy. 

A most noteworthy provision of the Wisconsin law is one which 
provides that residence in the city is not a necessary qualification 
for election to public office. Under this provision a commission 
city may elect as mayor or councilman a man who has made a suc- 
cess as mayor in some other city, or who has had experience in 
the management of water works, gas or electric works, and thus 
benefit by his experience. The plan may be abandoned by any city 
after a trial of six years, by proceeding in the same manner as for 
adoption. 

Two cities, Eau Claire (population, 18,310) and Appleton (pop- 
ulation, 16,773), have adopted the plan, and Eau Qaire has closed 
its first year's experience under it. The first year has been very suc- 
cessful. In the first place, the mayor and councilmen, and especially 
the mayor, have been men far above the average of city officials in the 
ordinary city government. The financial activities of the city dur- 
ing the year show an increased surplus to the credit of the first 
year's administration, over that of the year before, of $719327.93. 
More permanent improvements were made, and collections were 
more promptly made than during the preceding year, while the 
outstanding indebtedness of the city was materially reduced. The 
City of Appleton has been less fortunate in its election of officials, 
the new administration being in the hands of old politicians, mainly 
those in control of the old common council, and it therefore remains 
to be seen what improvements the new plan will bring. 

Minnesota 

Minnesota is a home rule state, but there being some doubt 
under the existing home rule law whether a charter commission 
could draft a charter on the commission plan or not, the law pre- 
scribing a representative form of government, the legislature of 
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1909 enacted an amendment specifically conferring this power on 
all charter commissions. Not only did it confer power to draft 
charters on the commission plan, but to provide for primary elec- 
tions, and to incorporate the initiative, referendum, and recall. 
Two cities in the state, Mankato (population, 10,365) and Fari- 
bault (population, 9,001), have so far taken advantage of the law 
and have adopted commission government charters. 

Mankato drafted two charters the first of which, owing to 
numerous defects, was defeated in September^ 1909, but the second 
of which was adopted in May, 1910. This second charter provides 
for the election at large of a mayor and four councilmen, and of a 
judge and special judge of the municipal court. The mayor and 
councilmen are elected simultaneously for two years and the judges 
for four. Nominations are made by non-partisan primaries similar 
to those provided in the Wisconsin law, and only the names of the 
two candidates receiving the highest number of votes for each 
office are placed on the general ballot. The mayor and councilmen 
give bond and receive salaries, the mayor $900, and the councilmen 
$600 per year. The mayor presides over the meetings of the council 
and has a vote but no veto. The administration is divided into five 
departments: (i) Public Health, Sanitation, Police and General 
Welfare, (2) Accounts and Finance, (3) Parks, Public Grounds, 
Buildings and Fire Protection, (4) Water Works and Sewers, and 
(5) Streets and Alleys, the mayor always being in charge of the 
first named. At its first regular meeting the council by a majority 
vote assigns a councilman to be superintendent of each department, 
a designation which may be changed at any time. The council also 
has the appointment of all other city officials. The charter enu- 
merates the offices of city clerk, assessor, treasurer, attorney, 
engineer, chief of police, fire chief, and health commissioner, but it 
also provides for the consolidation of any two or more of these offices 
at the option of the council. The council furthermore has power 
to create, fill, and discontinue such additional offices as it deems 
in the best interests of the city. Any appointed officer may be re- 
moved at any time by a majority vote of the council. All depart- 
ments are required to make monthly reports, and the mayor is 
required to have an annual audit of the city's accounts made by a 
competent accountant. 

The charter provides for the initiative, referendum, and recall. 
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In the case of the initiative, the proposed ordinance is submitted at 
a general or special election according to the number of signers to 
the petition. If electors equal to twenty per cent of the last vote 
for mayor sign, a special election is called ; if ten per cent, but less 
than twenty per cent sign, the proposition is submitted at the next 
general election. A twenty per cent petition is also required in the 
case of the referendum and the recall. No officer can be recalled 
during his first three months of office, and then the reasons must 
be stated. The charter provides : "In the call for the election there 
shall be stated in not more than two hundred words, the reasons 
for demanding the recall of the officer, as set forth in the recall 
petition, and in said call in not more than two hundred words, the 
officer may justify his course in office." 

In addition to prescribing the general framework of the city 
government, the Mankato charter, which is a document of some 
ninety pages, contains chapters dealing with contracts, finance and 
taxation, franchises, the vacating of streets, actions for damages, 
water works, eminent domain, and other subjects which are of 
great importance, but have nothing to do with commission govern- 
ment, and will not be discussed here. 

Although Mankato has completed its first yedr under the com- 
mission plan and the citizens of the city appear to be quite satisfied 
with the success of its first year's operation, official reports are not 
yet available from which to substantiate the confidence of the 
citizens and the claims of their city officials, though such reports 
may be ready before this volume is received from the press. 

The Faribault charter, which was adopted in February of 
this year, is practically a copy of the Mankato charter, except that 
two justices of the peace are elected for two year terms in place of 
the judges of the municipal court in Mankato, and that a fee of $5 
is charged all candidates instead of requiring a petition signed by 
twenty-five electors as required in Mankato. The Faribault charter 
went into effect on the nth of April. 

Neither the Mankato nor Faribault charters make provision for 
civil service. 

Missourt 

Missouri is the oldest of the home rule states, but its provisions 
are among the least liberal. By constitutional provision cities having 
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a population of loo^ooo are permitted to frame and adopt their own 
charters, ''but such charters shall always be in harmony with and 
subject to the constitution and laws of this state/' Although this 
last provision is emphasized by the constitution, the courts have held 
(State vs. Field, 99 Mo. 352) that charters adopted under this 
section present a complete system of local self-government, and 
(Kansas City vs. Oil Co.) that such charters supersede general 
statutes where they differ as to purely municipal regulations. The 
determination as to whether a subject is a matter for municipal or 
state regulation, however, is always a question for the courts. No 
city in Missouri has as yet adopted a commission government char- 
ter under these provisions. 

Iowa 

The Iowa law, or "Des Momes Plan," was enacted in March, 
1907, and applied upon adoption, to all cities of the first class, or 
cities having a population of 25,000 or over. It was amended in 
1909 to include cities of 7,000 to 25,000 population. This Iowa 
law has become famous not because it was the first general law to 
be enacted, it being, in fact, the last of the four laws enacted in 
1907 to be approved, nor because it contained the initiative, refer- 
endum, and recall, for the South Dakota law approved two weeks 
earjier contained these, but largely because of the advertising and 
publicity given the plan by the city of Des Moines. The structure 
and results of the plan, being thoroughly covered in a separate 
article^ in this volume, will not be taken up here. Suffice it to say 
that eight cities of considerable population have adopted and are 
now operating under the plan: Des Moines (86,368), Sioux City 
(47,828), Davenport (43,c«8), Burlihgton (24,324), Cedar Rapids 
(38,811), Fort Dodge (15,543), Keokuk (14,008), and Marshall- 
town (13,374)- 

Louisiana* 

The Louisiana commission government law was enacted in 
1910. The statute provides a separate organization for cities of 
7,000 to 25,000 and for cities of 25,000 and over. In the latter 
class there are five members in the council, a mayor and four com- 
missioners, and in the former, three, a mayor and two commis- 

^See OommU^Um €hvemment in Iowa, tupra. — Editor. 

* Bee also OommUaion Oovemment in thfi Bouth, Bupra. — Editor. 
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sioners. In one case the administration is divided into five depart- 
ments, and in the other, three departments, but in both cases the 
mayor is in charge of the department of Public Affairs and Public 
Education. In the larger cities the other departments are (i) Ac- 
counts and Finance, (2) Public Safety, (3) Public Utilities, and 
(4) Streets and Parks. In cities with two councilmen, two of 
these departments are combined and a councilman put in charge of 
each, namely, (i) Accounts, Finance, and Public Utilities, and (2) 
Public Safety, Streets and Parks. Unlike most commission char- 
ters, assignments to departments are not made by the council or 
mayor, but each candidate must announce his candidacy for mayor, 
or for councilman and superintendent of a designated department, 
as the case may be, and is elected directly to the department of 
which he assumes charge. No provision is made for primaries. 

In both classes of cities the mayor and councilmen are elected 
for four years and receive a salary, the same varying from $1,500 
for mayor and $1,000 for councilman in cities of 7,500, to $4,000 
for mayor and $2,500 for councilman in cities of 60,000 and over. 
The time of regular meetings is determined by the council, but must 
be at least as often as once each month. In cities of 25,000 or over, 
the council appoints a city attorney, secretary-treasurer, tax col- 
lector, auditor, engineer, and physician, and may remove them at 
will by a majority vote. In cities of less than 25,000, only such of 
these offices are appointed as the council deems necessary to prop- 
erly perform the work of the city. In all cases the council has the 
power to create, fill, remove, or discontinue offices other than those 
enumerated in the charter by a majority vote, and to fix their duties 
and compensation. The council must publish quarterly statements, 
and cause a complete audit to be made of its accounts annually. 

Provision is made for the initiative, referendum, and recall, but 
not for civil service. In all cases a petition of thirty-three per cent 
of the voters is required to bring these devices into operation. 

The plan may be abandoned by any city after a trial of six 
years and return had to its former charter by proceeding in the 
same manner as for adoption. 

North Dakota 

The North Dakota statute was one of the first four general 
commission charter laws which were enacted in 1907, and applies 
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upon adoption to cities of 2/xx) population or over. An election 
to vote upon the adoption of the plan must be called upon a petition 
of ten per cent of the voters as recorded by the last general munic- 
ipal election. So far, Bismarck, the capital of the state (population, 
5,443), Mandan (3,873), and Minot (6,188), have elected to come 
under the law, and have been operating under it since 1908 and 
1909. 

Under this law the government of the city is placed in the 
hands of a commission composed of five members, a president and 
four commissioners, who are elected at large for terms of four 
years, and who are the only elective officers of the city. The 
terms of the conmiissioners expire alternately every two years. All 
other officers are elected or appointed by the board of conmiissioners 
by a majority vote of all its members. The salaries of all officers 
and employees of the city, including the commissioners them- 
selves, are left to the determination of the board of commissioners. 
In Mandan the president of the board and each commissioner re- 
ceives one dollar per year. The president of the board presides at 
all meetings, and has a vote but no veto. Regular meetings are held 
once each week and are open to the public. The administration is 
divided into four departments: (i) Police and Fire, (2) Streets and 
Public Improvements, (3) Water Works and Sewerage, and (4) 
Finance and Revenue — and a commissioner is placed at the head of 
each, • The law makes no provision for the initiative, referendum, or 
recall, or for a civil service commission, which omissions may have 
tended somewhat to retard its adoption in other cities of the state. 
It has been rejected in Fargo, the metropolis, and in one or two 
smaller cities of the state. 

The only noteworthy or unique provision of the law is that 
providing for cumulative voting. By this provision, each voter is 
"allowed to cast as many votes for the candidates for the office of 
city commissioners as there are ccmimissioners to be elected, such 
votes to be distributed among the candidates as the voter shall see 
fit," but no voter can cast more than one vote for the candidate 
for mayor or president of the board of commissioners. 

The plan has worked very successfully in all three cities. All 
three have been placed on a cash basis, and claim a saving of from 
five to six thousand dollars per year. In Minot the tax rate has been 
reduced approximately twenty-five per cent, while accomplishing the 
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same or better results than under the old organization. In no one 
of the three is there any desire to return to the old system. 

South Dakota 

The South Dakota statute was also enacted in 1907 and may be 
adopted by any city in the state, a fifteen per cent petition being 
required to call an election. As enacted in 1907, the commission in 
all cities was to consist of five members, a president and four com- 
missioners, but at the last session of the l^slature it was amended 
so that each city may determine at the time of adoption whether it 
will have four or two commissioners. The amendment also provides 
that a city after having operated under one plan, with two or four 
commissioners, may submit the proposition of changing to the other 
at any rq;ular election. Both president and commissioners are 
elected at large for terms of five years, and on non-partisan ballots. 
A person to be eligible for either office must be at least twenty-six 
years of age and a resident of the city for not less than five years 
preceding his election. The salaries are low, starting at $25 per 
year for mayor and commissioners in cities of 2,000 or less, and 
increasing $50 per year for each additional thousand in cities of 
over 2,000 to a maximum of $1,200 for mayor and $600 for com- 
missioner in cities of over 10,000. An amendment enacted by 
the 191 1 legislature now permits these salaries to be increased to 
$1,500 and $1,200, respectively, by submitting the same to a popular 
vote. The organization of the commission, the division into depart- 
ments, and the appointment and removal of officers and employees 
is practically the same under the South, as under the North Dakota 
law, except that where cities elect to have two instead of four 
commissioners, two departments are combined under one com- 
missioner. 

The South Dakota law provides for the initiative, referendum, 
and recall. In this connection it is interesting to note that South 
Dakota has had these measures except the recall, since 1899, when 
they were made a general law applicable to all cities in the state. A 
five per cent petition is required in the case of the initiative and 
referendum, and a fifteen per cent petition in the case of the 
recall. A recall election was held in Huron, but all the officers 
sought to be recalled were returned to office by large majorities. 

The law has been adopted by ten cities: Sioux Falls (14,094), 
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Aberdeen (10,753), Huron (5,791), Rapid City (3,854), Yankton 
(3,787), Pierre, the capital (3,656), Vermillion (2,187), Canton 
(2,103), Chamberlain (1,277), and Dell Rapids (1,367). 

Nebraska 

The Nebraska legislature at its last session enacted a general 
commission law that is unique in several particulars. The council 
is composed of three, five, or seven members according to the popu- 
lation of the city, there being three in cities of 5,000 to 25,000, five 
in cities of 25,000 to 100,000, and seven in cities of over 100,000. 
Candidates are nominated at non-partisan primaries and elected at 
large at majority elections. The terms of office remain the same 
under the commission charter as under the former charter of each 
city that elects to come under the plan. The councilmen elect the 
mayor from among their own members. On both the primary and 
election ballots a rotation of names is provided for, the printer 
placing the name of the last candidate for each office first in printing 
the ballots for each election precinct. The salaries range from $500 
for mayor and $300 for counciknan in cities of 5,000 population, to 
$5,000 for mayor and $4,500 for councilman in cities of 100,000 and 
over. The administration is divided into three, five or seven depart- 
ments, according to the number of councilmen, and a councilman 
placed in charge by a vote of the council. In the matter of appoint- 
ments, removals, the creation and discontinuance of offices and 
emplojmients, and the general powers of the council, the Nebraska 
law follows the same general lines followed by all commission 
government laws. It also provides for the 'initiative, referendum, 
and the recall. A fifteen per cent petition is required for the referen- 
dum, and a thirty per cent petition for the recall. The initiative 
provision provides for either a ten or a fifteen per cent petition, the 
fifteen per cent petition requiring a special election for the deter- 
mination of the proposition submitted. 

The law being passed by the 191 1 legislature has not yet been 
adopted by any city in the state. 

Kansas 

The Kansas law was the first of the four laws passed in 1907 
to be approved, being signed on March 2nd. This first law applied 
only to first class cities and contained no provisions for primary 
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elections, civil service, the initiative, or the recall, and was only 
adopted by Leavenworth. In 1909 amendments were enacted add- 
ing these features, and a second law enacted for cities of the second 
class. Since then the plan has spread with phenomenal rapidity 
until nearly every city of any considerable size in Kansas is now 
operating tinder it. Twenty-four cities, including Kansas City 
(82,331), Wichita (52450), and Topeka, the capital (43,684), are 
now operating under the plan. 

The Kansas plan and its results are discussed elsewhere in this 
volume, ' and will be passed here with this summary statement. 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma is a home rule state and has consequently passed no 
general law on the subject of commission government, but some 
sixteen cities in the state have framed and adopted individual com- 
mission charters which differ from each other about as much as 
possible. Nearly every type of commission organization to be found 
anywhere can be found in some of the commission governed cities 
of Oklahoma, and s(Mne variations that cannot be found elsewhere. 
Some of these cities provide for primary elections and some do not. 
In some, elections are partisan and in some non-partisan. The 
number of commissioners varies in the different cities from three to 
five. In Bartlesville, McAlester, and Duncan, there are three mem- 
bers in the council; in Enid, and Sapulpa, four; and in Tulsa, 
Ardmore, and Oklahoma City, five. The term of office is two years 
in Tulsa, Enid, and Sapulpa ; three years in McAlester, Bartlesville, 
and Duncan ; and four in Ardmore and Oklahoma City. In all cases 
the mayor presides over the council. In Tulsa, Ardmore, and 
Sapulpa, the mayor has the power of veto. In Enid the mayor has 
no vote at all, except in confirmation of his appointments and in 
case of a tie. In Tulsa the city auditor is an elected official. In all 
cases the administration is divided into departments with a commis- 
sioner or councilman at the head, the assignment sometimes being 
made by the mayor and sometimes by a majority vote of the council. 
In Tulsa the other officers of the city are appointed by the mayor 
with the consent of the council, as they are in Ardmore and Sapulpa. 
In Oklahoma City all enumerated officers are elected by the council, 
while subordinates are appointed by the commissioner in charge of 

•See CommiMUm 04tvemmeni In JToimm, tupra. — Bditos. 
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the department. In Enid the appointments are divided tip among 
the commissioners, each one appointing certain officers. Only in 
Oklahoma City is there a civil service board provided for. Salaries 
in the various cities vary all the way from a few dollars per year to 
four thousand. In general, however, the average is from $1,500 
to $2,ooo. 

In the matter of the initiative, and referendum, however, the 
practice in all cities is uniform, being regulated by the constitution 
of the state. The constitution reserves to the cities of the state the 
right of direct legislation. Upon a petition of twenty-five per cent 
of the voters, as determined by the last regular municipal election, 
either the initiative or referendum may be brought into operation. 
In addition, practically all the charters also make provision for the 
recall, the per cent varying, however, from twenty-five to thirty-five 
per cent of the vote cast in the last municipal election. 

The writer has been unable to secure official reports from any 
of the cities of Oklahcmia upon which to base an opinion as to the 
results of commission government in that state, but letters from 
individual citizens in several cities indicate that in those cities the 
plan is working fairly well. In no city is there any considerable 
agitation to depart from the plan that has come to his knowledge. 

Texas 

Texas, being also covered by a special article in this volume, ^ 
will be passed by with the statement that the success of commission 
government in Galveston, Houston, Dallas, and other of the larger 
cities of the state, which have been operating under special charters, 
has been such that the demand for commission government in the 
smaller cities of the state led, in 1909, to the passage of a general 
commission charter law which may be adopted by cities of 10,000 
population and less. 

Montana 

The Montana statute, which was just enacted at the 191 1 
session of the legislature, is the Iowa law with a few minor changes. 
One of these changes is the basis of determining the number of 
signers necessary to petitions. In Montana it requires a certain per 
cent of the total registered voters, instead of merely a certain per 

*See OommUHon GovemmetH lf» the Boufh, tupra. — ^Bonos. 
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cent of the number voting at the last election for mayor. Another 
change is the one requiring that only a part of the commissioners 
be elected at a time, instead of electing them all as at Des Moines. 
A change is also made in the matter of salaries, the salaries in 
Montana, varying from $600 for mayor and $500 for councilman 
in cities of 3,000 population and less, to $4,500 for mayor and 
$3,500 for councilman in cities of over 50,000 population. But 
practically all other provisions are the same. The same provisions 
rq^arding the initiative, referendum, and recall, as well as the civil 
service, are retained. Missoula, a city of 12,869 population, has 
already adopted and is operating under the new law. 

Wyoming 

The Wyoming legislature also passed a general law at the 191 1 
session. This law may be adopted by cities of the first class, and by 
cities of 10,000 which have not adopted the general charter law. 
A petition of fifteen per cent is required to call an election 
for adoption, but if defeated, the proposition cannot be again sub- 
mitted for two years, and then only on a petition of twenty-five 
per cent of the voters. The law provides for non-partisan primaries, 
the division of departments, and the appointment and removal of 
officers similar to the Iowa law for cities of less than 25,000 popu- 
lation. There are three commissioners elected for terms of four 
years. The mayor is elected as such, and presides at the meetings 
of the board, but has no veto. The mayor receives a salaiy of 
$2,400 and the commissioners, $2,000 per year, and they mett in 
council meeting at least once each week. Monthly statements nust 
be made by the commission of the finances of the city, and an aonual 
audit and examination of the city's books are made by the utate 
examiner. Copies of the examiner's report are filed with the city 
clerk, and with the governor of the state. The law provides for the 
initiative, referendum, and the recall, petitions of twenty-five per 
cent being required for the initiative and recall, and thirty-five per 
cent for the referendum. No public service franchise can be passed, 
however, by the commission if requested not to do so by a petition 
of ten per cent, but must be submitted to a vote of the people. 
Sheridan (8,408), the second city in the state, has adopted the law, 
but it has not yet gone into operation. 
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Colorado 

Two cities in Colorado — Grand Junction and Colorado Springs 
—have drafted home rule charters embodying the commission plan. 
Grand Junction is the subject of a separate article' in this volume, 
so will be passed with this mention, but Colorado Springs has been 
operating under its charter for a little over two years and is deserv- 
ing of mention. One of the interesting features of the plan is that 
it provides for a first and second election. These are non-partisan, 
and the first election serves as a final one for all those candidates 
that receive a majority of the votes cast for their office. For those 
who do not, a second election is held at which only the two candi- 
dates receiving the highest number of votes at the primary are 
placed on the ballot, thereby assuring a majority election. Only one 
election has been held under the charter, which was the first election 
after the adoption of the charter, and no candidate receiving a 
majority at the primary election, a second election was held. 

Under the Colorado Springs charter, there are five members 
of the council, a mayor and four councilmen. They are elected for 
four years, the mayor receiving $3,600 and the councilmen $2,000 
per year. The administration is divided into five departments. 
Water Works with the mayor in charge, Finance, Public Safety, 
Public Works, and Public Health. The council assigns the council- 
men to their departments. The mayor presides, and has a veto 
power. Appointments are by the mayor except when otherwise 
provided for. The head of each department appoints the sub- 
ordinates in his own department, and may remove them at will. 
The council may remove any officer or employee of the city, includ- 
ing the mayor, by a vote of four members. The charter provides 
for a civil service board composed of three members elected for six 
years. The charter also provides for the initiative, referendum, and 
the recall. A thirty per cent petition is necessary for the recall, but 
no officer can be recalled during the first six months of his term. 
A fifteen per cent petition is required for the referendum, and for 
the submission of an initiative measure at a special election. Only 
a five per cent petition is necessary to submit an initiative measure 
at a general election. The plan has been in operation since 
May, 1909. 

The Colorado Springs plan has been very successful. A high 

' See The Qrand JunoHon FUm and iU ReniltB, infra. — ^Bditos. 
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class of officials were elected at the first election, and these have 
secured the services of experts in the different departments, par- 
ticularly the police department, and the office of city engineer. In 
the case of the chief of police, the mayor appointed a chief from 
another city. A marked progress has been made in the matter of 
street and park improvements, public playgrounds, and the begin- 
nings of a dvic center. 

New Mexico 

The New Mexico statute is a permissive law enacted in 1909, 
permitting cities of 3,000 population or over to adopt one of two 
types of organization. The first type provides for the election of 
three commissioners, one being the mayor. Each has charge of a 
department, and a city clerk is also elected. The mayor and com- 
missioners are elected for two years and serve without pay. The 
law provides for the selection of a "Superintendent of Public 
Affairs" by the council, who is really the general manager of the 
city, and looks after all the public matters of the city, subject to the 
direction of the cotmcil. Under this plan the council is an advisory 
body, and the actual supervision and management of the affairs of 
the city is left to the superintendent, who is paid a salary and 
devotes his entire time to his duties. Roswell (6,178) has adopted 
this plan. 

The second type provides for a commission of three or five 
paid members with the usual commission government organiza- 
tion. No city has so far adopted this second type. 

Idaho 

Lewiston, Idaho, has been operating under the axnmission plan 
since 1907, but this was under a special charter. At the last session 
of the legislature, a law was enacted providing commission govern- 
ment for cities of 3,000 population upon adoption by popular vote. 
This new law is the Des Moines Plan with a few modifications. The 
mayor is elected for two years while the four councilmen are elected 
for four, reversing the Wisconsin practice in this regard. Two 
councilmen are elected every two years. Candidates are nominated 
at non-partisan primaries, and the names are rotated in the same 
manner as under the Nebraska law. No provision is made for civil 
service, nor for the referendum, but the initiative and recall are 
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made parts of the law. The initiative requires a twenty-five or ten 
per cent petition, according to whether it is to be submitted at a 
special or general election, and the recall requires either a thirty-five 
or twenty-five per cent petition in the same way. The plan may be 
abandoned after a trial of six years. No city has so far adopted 
the state law. 

Utah 

A general commission government law was enacted at the last 
session of the Utah legislature which is mandatory for cities of the 
first and second classes, but the text of this law has not been avail- 
able for this article. 

Washington 

Washington is a home rule state, but the h<Hne rule provision 
applies only to cities of 20,000 population and over, so a general 
commission charter law for cities of 2,500 to 20,000 population was 
enacted at the 191 1 session of the legislature. This law is virtually 
the same as the Iowa law for cities of 7,000 to 25,000 population, 
the mayor and two commissioners being elected for three instead of 
two years. No provision, however, is made for civil service. The 
number of signers required for the initiative and referendum 
petitions is the same as in Des Moines, but a thirty-five per cent 
petition is required for the recall, and no officer can be recalled 
during his first six months in ofiice. Otherwise the provisions are 
virtually the same. 

Two cities, Tacoma (83,743) and Spokane (104402) have 
adopted home rule charters embodying the commission plan. The 
Spokane charter provides for the election of five councilmen who 
elect the mayor from their own number and hold office for four 
years. The most interesting feature about the plan is that it pro- 
vides for preferential voting. There is no primary, but at the election, 
which is non-partisan, provision is made for second and third 
choices, similar to the Grand Junction plan. The expression of 
second or third choices on the ballots is not compulsory, but the 
ballot is void unless a first choice for each office is expressed. The 
per cent of signatures required for the initiative, referendum, and 
recall is low, being ten for the referendum, and fifteen and five 
for the initiative, and twenty and fifteen for the recall, according to 
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whether the proposition is to be submitted at a special or regular 
election. Spokane has been operating under its charter less than a 
year. 

Tacooia has been operating under its charter more than a year, 
however. It has five members in its council, a mayor and four 
councilmen, all of whom are elected for four years. The mayor 
receives $4,000 and the councibnen $3,600 per year. It has a civil 
service commission composed of three members appointed for three 
years. The charter provides for the initiative, referendum and 
recall, the per cent of signers required being twenty, fifteen, and 
twenty-five respectively. In addition to the recall, any member of 
the council may be removed upon the vote of the other four 
members. The plan went into effect in April, 1910. 

The commission form of government in Tacoma does not seem 
to have been any too successful, due largely, it is claimed, to the men 
who were elected at its installation. Some large improvement proj- 
ects, for which there was a strong public sentiment have been 
carried through, but in general, the current expenses of the city have 
been increased. At a recent recall election the mayor and two 
councilmen were recalled, and the citizens are now confident that 
under the guidance of these new administrators, the success of the 
plan during the coming year will be different. 

Oregon 

But one city in Oregon, Baker (6,742), has drafted a commis- 
sion charter under the home rule provisions of the constitution. 
The Baker charter provides for the election of three commissioners, 
one being the mayor, for terms of two years, who tc^ther compose 
the governing board of the city. The mayor receives $2,500 and 
the councilmen $2,000 per year. The administration is divided into 
three departments and each councilman is nominated and elected to 
the department of which he assumes charge. Nominations are 
made by non-partisan primaries, and a majority election is assured. 
The provisions of the state law regarding the initiative, referendum, 
and the recall apply and are made a part of the charter. The plan 
became effective in November 1910. 

California 

Two cities in California, Berkeley (40,434) and San Diego 
(39,578), have been operating under commission charters since 
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1909. At the last session of the legislature, the charters of six other 
cities were approved, Oakland (150,174), Santa Crux (11,146), 
Vallejo (11,340), San Luis Obispo (5,157), Monterey (4,923), 
and Modesto (4,034). All these charters except that of Vallejo, 
provide for a council of five members, a mayor and four council- 
men ; Vallejo provides for three. The term of office is four years 
in all cases except Berkeley, Santa Cruz, Monterey, and San Luis 
Obispo, where the mayor is elected for two years only. In 
Berkeley, Oakland, and Vallejo, a city auditor is also elected by 
popular vote, and in Santa Cruz, an auditing committee of three. 
San Diego elects a city treasurer, and San Luis Obispo, a city clerk. 
The mayor presides over the council in all cases, and with the excep- 
tion of San Diego, has no veto power. In the majority of cases, 
appointments are made by majority vote of the council, but in Oak- 
land and Santa Cruz, they are made by the commissioner in charge, 
subject to the approval of the council. Berkeley, Modesto, Oakland, 
and Vallejo provide for civil service. In all cases provision is made 
for the initiative, referendum, and recall. 

In both San Diego and Berkeley, the commission plan has been 
very successful, but especially in Berkeley. A high type of officials 
were elected in the first instance, and while the tax rate was raised 
immediately to the charter limit, the results which were secured 
during the first year in efficient police and fire protection, street 
improvements, and improved municipal service, warranted the 
change. At the end of the first fiscal year, there was a surplus on 
hand of $27,326.90 in excess of the increased revenue derived from 
the increased tax rate. At the beginning of the second year there 
was a reduction in the tax rate of six cents, making a rate of 93 
cents on the $100, one of the lowest rates in the state. The 
second annual report is not yet available, but the city officials assert 
that the second report will make a better showing than the first. 
It is interesting, in this connection, to note that at the last election a 
socialist was elected mayor of Berkeley. 

This digest of commission government charters in the West will 
not only serve to show along what lines the commission government 
movement is progressing, but should suggest the tremendous scale 
on which this new experiment in municipal government is being 
tried out. Commission government is the most important typt of 
government in the West to-day. The political expedients which are 
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here beini; tried and tested constitute the most important experi- 
ments now being made in our political laboratory, and if successful, 
will contribute wonderfully toward the solution of some of our 
most perplexing problems. The test of the commission form of 
organization is important, but the test of the electoral system is 
more important. For this reason the experience of the West during 
the next five years will be fraught with the keenest political interest. 
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COMMISSION GOVERNMENT IN ILLINOIS CITIES 



By John A. Fairlie, 
Professor of Political Science, University of Illinois* Urbana, IlL 



The movement for the commission form of municipal govern- 
ment has begun later in Illinois than in some other states of 
the middle west. But started within the past year, the system 
has made rapid headway. Following the passage of an optional 
law by the General Assembly in 1910, about thirty cities and villages 
have voted on its adoption; and in nearly twenty, commission 
government has been established. This record places Illinois 
among the leading states in this movement; and an account of 
the previous municipal conditions and the special features of the 
law and its results in this state should be of considerable impor- 
tance in a general discussion of commission government for cities. 

Until the adoption of the third State Constitution in 1870, 
cities in Illinois were incorporated under special charters; with the 
usual variety and confusion in forms of organization, and with 
some notable instances of the abuse of legislative control. By the 
Constitution of 1870, stringent restrictions were placed on special 
legislation; and a general law for cities and villages was enacted 
in 1872, which at the time was perhaps the best law of the kind 
in the United States, and has been accepted by practically all 
the cities in the State. This law was based on the then prevailing 
mayor and council system; but with a more definite division of 
powers than in most special charters. The mayor nominated and 
with the consent of the council appointed most of the city officials : 
and also had an effective power of removal. The council, organized 
on the usual ward system, had, in addition to the customary enu- 
merated powers, the authority to establish new municipal offices 
and control over finances. 

The cities and villages act, however, did not include the whole 
body of legislation on municipal government ; and one of the striking 
features of municipal organization in Illinois has been the number 
of distinct and overlapping public authorities. Cities and villages 
remain part of the townships within which they are geographically 
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located; and the township officers continue to be separately elected 
Other laws provide for the creation of school, park and drainage 
districts; and for the election of school, park and drainage boards, 
whose jurisdiction overlaps that of the city government. The 
result in most of the more important cities has been a confusing 
list of elective authorities, and a lack of any effective responsibility 
in local government 

Numerous amendments have also been added to the original 
cities and villages act, some of which may be noted. An act of 
1895 authorized the establishment of the merit system in the munic- 
ipal service; and this act has been adopted in Chicago, Springfield 
and Rockford. Several cities have adopted an act of 1903, authoriz- 
ing the establishment of boards of fire and police commissioners. 
Moreover, the recent legislation on primary elections introduced 
the system of direct nominations for municipal elections, but did 
this in connection with the regular party system and made it more 
difficult than before to conduct municipal campaigns by local parties 
or on an independent basis. 

Under these conditions municipal affairs in Illinois cities have 
apparently been managed about as in the other states, ranging from 
a fair degree of efficiency to some pronounced instances of mis- 
management and corruption. Giicago stands in a class by itself; 
and, as it is not affected by the movement for commission govern- 
ment, it will be omitted from this paper. But a brief statement 
of conditions reported from a few other cities will serve to indicate 
the general situation. 

Springfield, during the past decade, has had a steady and 
notable gain in material prosperity, the population having increased 
over fifty per cent from 1900 to 19 10, to 51,678 inhabitants in 
the latter year. At the same time the city government was con- 
sidered to be inefficient and extravagant, controlled by public 
service corporations and conducted on a "wide open" policy. In 
July, 1908, the city council extended the street railway franchise 
without a popular referendum, which had been demanded on a 
public policy vote the year before. In August of the same year, 
occurred the race riot, due in part at least to municipal inefficiency. 
In April, 1909, John S. Schnepp was elected mayor; and under 
his lead the municipal government was placed on a high level of 
efficiency and economy, on the executive and administrative side. 
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But the council was politically opposed to the mayor, and proved 
a serious obstacle to tiie work of bettering conditions. 

In Moline, the aldermen seemed to be under the control of 
^ the mayor, and municipal affairs were run in a slipshod manner. 
Franchises were granted without compensation, saloons were open 
on Sundays and nights, and grafting was openly charged. In 
Decatur, municipal elections had been determined largely on the 
basis of national parties and national issues ; the local affairs were 
in the hands of inefficient men ; responsibility could not be located. 
The last city council was divided eight to six, the mayor standing 
with the six. The result was a deadlock; and what little was 
accomplished was by compromise and trading. 

On the other hand, in Elgin, where commission government 
has now been adopted, it is reported that there was no general dis- 
satisfaction with the council or the work it was doing. And Bloom- 
ington, where the proposition to adopt the commission plan was 
defeated; is said to have been favored with good business adminis- 
trations for several years. 

Active steps to secure an act of the legislature authorizing 
the commission plan of municipal government in Illinois, appear 
to have begun during the winter of 1908-09. In Springfield, a 
series of public lectures on the commission plan was given 
during November and December, 1908, followed by a mass meeting 
which appointed a committee to draft a bill. Meanwhile, similar 
steps had been taken in other cities; and at a joint meeting of 
several local committees, held at Springfield, an agreement was 
reached as to a bill to be introduced in the General Assembly of 
1909. The bill was introduced in the State Senate, by Senator R. J. 
Barr, of Joliet. A Senate committee was appointed, which visited 
Galveston, Houston and Dallas, Texas, and submitted a report 
pointing out the salient features in the charters of these cities and 
the improvement in their municipal affairs under the commission 
plan of government. Senator Barr's bill passed the Senate at the 
regular session; but in the House was referred to the Committee 
on Municipal Affairs, which failed to make a report. At a special 
session of the General Assembly, begun in December, 1909, Governor 
Deneen included the subject of the commission form of municipal 
government in the call ; and during this session an act authorizing 
the adoption of the commission plan of municipal government was 
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finally passed. In the law as passed, some amendments were 
made from the bill as first introduced. 

The Illinois law providing for the commission form of mmiic- 
ipal government is an amendment adding a new article to the 
cities and villages act^ which may be adopted by any city or 
village in the state not exceeding 200,000 population. On petition 
to the county judge by the electors of any city or village, equal 
to one-tenth of the votes cast for mayor at the last preceding 
election, it is the duty of such judge to submit the proposition 
at a special election to be called within sixty days; and at this 
election, a majority of the votes cast determines the result. 

In its specific provisions, the Illinois law follows in the main 
the Iowa law; but with some important differences. The system 
of ward aldermen and the distinct powers of the mayor and the 
council are abolished, and the general authority and responsibility 
for the municipal government is entrusted to a council, consisting 
of a mayor and four commissioners elected at large. Nominations 
for these offices are made at a non-partisan direct primary, at which 
a double list of candidates are selected, and from these the final 
elections are made, also without reference to party. Some restric- 
tions are placed on corrupting electoral methods, by providing penal- 
ties for bribing, treating, and the agreement to perform campaign 
services for money or other valuable thing, or for appointments to 
municipal office or employment. 

The executive and administrative work in cities adopting the 
commission plan is divided among the five departments, each 
assigned to one of the commissioners, as follows: 

The mayor, in charge of the department of public affairs. 

The department of accounts and finances. 

The department of public health and safety. 

The department of streets and public improvements. 

The department of public property. 
The council elects a city clerk, city attorney and treasurer 
(elective offices under the general law) and other municipal officers, 
such as corporation counsel, comptroller, chief of police, chief of 
fire department and library trustees ; and also has power to create, 
fill and discontinue other offices and employment in the city service. 
The mayor and commissioners may receive annual salaries, varying 
with the size of the city or village, as follows: 
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PopolatlQii Mayor Commi 

Not over 2,000 $50 $40 

2,000 to 5,000 250 100 

5^000 to lo^ooo 600 400 

10,000 to 15,000 1,200 900 

'15,000 to 20,000 2,000 1,700 

20,000 to 30^000 2,500 2,000 

50^000 to 40,000 3*500 3iO0O 

40,000 to 60,000 4>ooo 3,500 

60^000 to 8O1OO0 4,500 4/xx> 

80,000 to 100,000 5»ooo 4,500 

lOaOOO to TOOfiOO 6^000 5,000 

In cities of 20fiOO and over, the mayor and commissioners shall 
devote at least six hours daily to the performance of their official 
duties. A detailed statement of receipts and expenses shall be 
published monthly; and an annual examination of books and 
accounts shall be made and published. No mayor, commissioner, 
officer or employee shall be interested, directly or indirectly, in 
any contract or job for work or materials or services to be fur- 
nished or performed for the city or village. 

Provision is also made for the initiative and referendum. All 
franchises for public service utilities in the public streets or places 
must be approved by the voters at a general or special election ; and 
every public service corporation is required to furnish equal and 
tmif orm service alike to all citizens. A referendum may be demanded 
on other ordinances passed by the council (except urgency measures 
passed by a two-thirds vote of the council and when otherwise 
provided by the laws of the state), on a petition of ten per cent 
of the votes cast for mayor at the last preceding municipal election. 
Ordinances may also be proposed by popular initiative ; and if not 
passed by the council shall be submitted to the vote of the electors 
at the next general municipal election, if the initiative petition is 
signed by electors equal to not less than ten per cent of the vote 
for mayor at the preceding municipal election, — and at a special 
election if the petition is signed by twenty-five per cent of the 
vote at the preceding election. 

The most important differences between the Illinois law and 
that of Iowa are in regard to the "recall" and the provisions for 
the merit system. In the Illinois act of 1910 provision is made 
for the recall of elective officers on a petition signed by at least 
seventy-five per cent of the vote for mayor at the preceding munid 
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pal election, instead of twenty-five per cent as in other laws con- 
taining the recall feature. At the legislative session in 191 1, this 
was amended so as to reduce the percentage of signatures for a 
recall petition to Hfty-iive per cent; but even this makes the use 
of the recall so much more difiicult than in other places that it is 
doubtful if it will be called into operation. While the Iowa law 
provides for a civil service commission and contains some other 
inadequate provisions for the merit system in appointments in 
cities adopting conunission government, the Illinois law simply pro- 
vides that in all cities which adopt the civil service act of 1895, 
municipal officers and employees shall be appointed in accordance 
with such act. This gives the cities which have adopted that act 
a much more effective merit system than tmder the Iowa law ; but 
leaves other cities in Illinois which adopt the commission govern- 
ment law with no special provisions to secure appointments that 
shall be based on merit and fitness. 

The act of 191 1> amending the Illinois commission government 
law, also provides that in cities which have adopted or may adopt 
the act of 1903, providing for a board of fire and police commis- 
sioners, the members of the fire and police departments shall be 
appointed and discharged in accordance with the provisions of said 
act. By the amending act of 191 1, it is further provided that by 
ordinance, the commissioner of each department may be vested 
with authority to appoint and discharge the heads of the principal 
departments, subordinate to the respective department of which he 
is commissioner. It should also be noted that in other respects, 
the Illinois law does not so completely simplify and concentrate 
all municipal affairs in the hands of the commission as in the laws 
of other states. While the ward aldermen are abolished, and some 
of the elective city officials are made appointive, not only the school 
boards, but also the special park and drainage boards in some 
cities and the township officials will continue to be separately elected, 
and to exercise their functions independently of the commission. 

During the winter of 1910-11, petitions for a vote on the adop- 
tion of the commission government act were prepared in about 
thirty cities and villages in Illinois, including most of the more 
important cities. A notable feature of the discussions was the 
activity of the business men's organizations, such as the boards of 
trade and chambers of commerce, in favor of the commission plan. 
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On the other hand, the local politicians and liquor interests in a 
number of cities were actively opposed to the new system. In 
Springfield two daily papers supported commission government, 
one was actively opposed, and one was "on the fence." The result 
of the elections on the adoption of the commission government 
act was favorable in about three-fifths of the cities and unfavorable 
in the remainder. The cities and villages adopting commission 
government were : Springfield, Decatur, Elgin, Rock Island, Moline, 
Jacksonville, Ottawa, Waukegan, Pekin, Kewanee, Dixon, Spring 
Valley, Clinton, Carbondale, Rochelle, Hillsboro, Braceville. 

In the following places the new system was defeated: Peoria, 
Quincy, Joliet, Bloomington, Galesburg, Champaign, Taylorville, 
Sterling, Whitehall, Sullivan, Savannah, Monmouth. 

In most cases the adoption of the commission plan seems to 
have been due to dissatisfaction with the former condition of 
municipal affairs. In Elgin, however, a correspondent writes that 
there was no general dissatisfaction with the personnel of the 
former government, but that the people believed the commission 
plan was better and would result in more efficient service. In cities 
where the new system was defeated, various causes are assigned. In 
Peoria, the provisions for the initiative, referendum, and recall are 
said to have been considered by many as dangerous. In Quincy 
the opposition was well organized and had ample funds. In Bloom- 
ington the municipal government seems to have been considered 
satisfactory, and it was apparently felt that it would be better to 
wait until other cities had made the experiment before making 
a change. 

Following the adoption of the new system of government came 
the primaries and elections for the new officials in February and 
April, 1911. A large number of candidates appeared and a wide- 
spread interest in the local campaign was developed in most places. 
The number of candidates at the primaries in a number of cities 
is shown below: 

Number of CANDn>ATCs 

City For Mayor For CommiMioaen Total 

Springfield 5 105 no 

Decatur 4 64 68 

Elgin 6 50 56 

Waukegan 6 65 71 

Kewanee 4 48 52 
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Neither at the primaries nor elections were the regular party lines 
in evidence, although there were some cases of attempts to unite 
on a slate of candidates. In Springfield, certain candidates were 
said to have the support of the "SuUivan" democrats and "Lorimer" 
republicans. In Decatur the issue was "wet" vs. "dry." Attention 
was concentrated on the qualifications of the individual candidates ; 
and while the number of names on the ballots in some cities was 
very large, the bulk of the vote was concentrated on a small pro- 
portion of names. One correspondent calls attention to the notable 
absence of carriages, automobiles, and paid workers, alike at the 
election for adoption, the primary, and the regalas election of 
officials. 

The first elections in cities which have adopted the commission 
plan appear, at least in most cases, to have placed the city gov- 
ernment in the hands of a distinctly better class of public officials. 
In Springfield, Mayor Schnepp was re-elected; and the commis- 
sioners include two business men not previously active in politics, 
the superintendent of waterworks and the city engineer. In Decatur, 
the "wets" were in the majority, electing the mayor and three 
commissioners. In Ottawa the new council is said to be very 
good, although the saloon and vicious elements defeated one or 
two good candidates. In Elgin the former mayor was re-elected. 
In Rock Island and Moline the previous administrations were dis- 
credited. The lists of commissioners generally include several active 
business men. 

It is as yet too soon to write with any definiteness or finality 
as to the tangible results of commission government in Illinois 
cities. In Springfield and some of the other cities, the county 
treasurer refused to turn over the city funds to the commission, 
claiming that the commission government act was unconstitutional ; 
and this has caused some delay in placing the new system in work- 
ing order. A decision in the circuit court, upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the law has relieved the situation in these cities; but 
the question has been carried to the Supreme Court. In some cases 
the new government has found the city finances in bad condition. 
In several cities, however, it is possible to point out already decided 
improvements. In Decatur, the streets are said to be clean, a 
new lighting system has been installed and a new park has been 
purchased and opened. In Rock Island and Moline the municipal 
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officials elected under the commission plan, have forced the county 
officials to enforce the Sunday closing and other provisions of the 
dram shop act. In other cities the new officials are said to be 
working harmoniously, with indications for a more successful and 
more efficient conduct of municipal affairs. 

The officials of the commission governed cities have held 
several conferences for the discussion of common problems, and 
have organized an association to continue this policy of co-operation. 
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JHE GRAND JUNCTION PLAN OF CITY GOVERNMENT 

AND ITS RESULTS 



By James W. Bucklin, LL.B. 

Chainnan Charter Convention, and City Attorney, Grand Junction, Colo. 



The free cities of the world have often been the corner stones 
upon which liberty has been built, and out of which great peoples 
have arisen. American cities with only delegated powers from state 
legislatures, limited and bound down in every direction by legislative 
enslavement, have almost invariably been a shame and disgrace to 
our civilization. Instead of leading forward to greater and better 
things, they have retarded and undermined American progress. 
With increasing velocity each year, for the past ten years, the people 
have been awakening to the situation, and commission government 
for cities is the result. 

One of the first states to arouse itself was Colorado, and the 
progressive legislature of 1901, submitted to popular vote a consti- 
tutional amendment known by the name of its author as the Rush 
Bill, adopted in 1902, which amendment gave to every city of the 
state, the exclusive power of making its own charter, unhampered 
by legislative interference. This constitutional provision requires 
all such charters to contain provisions for the initiative and referen- 
dum. All public service franchises, except the telephone, and all 
municipal bonds must be authorized by vote of the taxpayers. A 
more serious defect therein is that our cities are not allowed any 
control over the incidence of direct municipal taxation. The unjust 
and unwise general property tax is mandatory. This prevents nearly 
all fundamental economic reform in municipal affairs. These 
defects, however, were not new conditions, and although they show 
great lack of faith in municipal democracy and in popular govern- 
ment, and violate the basic principle of local self-government, still 
the new provisions permit fundamental political reform, have been 
upheld by the courts, and, taken as a whole, are a tremendous 
advance. 

It was pursuant to this progressive constitution that Grand 
Junction adopted its charter, September 14, 1909. The keynote to 
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this charter is found in the first sentence of its prefatory s}mopsis, 
and is as follows: ''The intent and purpose of this charter is to 
establish a free and independent city, and to restore to and vest in 
the people of the city, so far as the constitution of the state will 
permit, their natural, inherent, and inalienable right of local self- 
government, with all its powers, duties and responsibilities." It is 
further recited that the purpose of the charter is to establish a 
municipal democracy. Every effort was made by its authors to 
make our charter democratic, the most democratic in America. As 
a first step in this direction, the initiative and referendum was 
established with the easy preliminary conditions of five and ten per 
cent for petitions, also the recall for all elective officers, upon peti- 
tion of twenty per cent of the voters. These percentages are low 
enough to be easy to operate, and yet high enough to prevent the 
exercise of personal spleen. 

No public service franchise, not even the telephone, can be 
granted, amended, renewed, extended or enlarged except upon vote. 
No exclusive franchise can be granted and no franchise renewed 
prior to one year before its expiration. No contract with any public 
service corporation can be made for a longer period than two 
years, except by popular vote. Frequently, long term contracts with 
such corporations have been entered into by city councils, binding 
the people to unjust conditions, which succeeding councils could 
not rectify. 

The power to regulate rates and fares of all public service cor- 
porations is reserved to the city, and no franchise can include the 
right to charge for service any return upon the value of the franchise 
or grant itself. Thus the people will be permitted to reduce all fares 
or charges to a reasonable interest on the value of the plant, exclud- 
ing all value of the franchise or right of way through the streets. 
Street railways are required to sprinkle, clean, pave and keep in 
repair the space between the tracks and two feet outside the track, 
and the space between all double tracks, and the common use of all 
such tracks can be authorized by the city upon just compensation 
therefor. The city is authorized to make any regulations of any 
public service corporation to the utmost extent necessary to fully 
protect the public in every conceivable manner, retaining general 
supervision thereof. 

The city is authorized at any time to take over any public 
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service plant, paying therefor its fair valuation, excluding from its 
purchase price, any value of the franchise or right of way through 
the streets, or any earning power of such corporation. This would 
allow the city to take over such utility at the actual value of the 
plant, without buying back the franchise which it had freely given 
away. If taken over within five years of the g^ant, however, the 
city must pay ten per cent in addition to such value, which premium 
is to be reduced one-half per cent each year thereafter. A full and 
complete method of valuing and taking over the plant is provided. 
These provisions are intended to make municipal ownership practi* 
cal, which it is not when utility corporations are permitted to charge 
the city as part of the purchase price, the unearned increment value 
of the franchise. These provisions are known as the indeterminate 
franchise, in other words, a franchise which can be terminated or 
regulated at any time by the city, and are among the most vital and 
far-reaching provisions of our charter. 

The Grand Junction plan has destroyed all municipal political 
machines. It provides for non-partisan nominations by twenty-five 
individual petitioners. The headless non-partisan and short ballot 
was adopted. Such a ballot results practically in an educational 
qualification for voters, and greatly reduces the number of ignorant 
and corrupt votes. 

No city can be well governed by incompetent or bad officials, 
regardless of the form of government. Political machines are only 
able to control by minority government. Minority government is 
bad government. If then we are to establish good government, we 
must enact some electoral system that will destroy political machines, 
and prevent the election of officials by minorities. The recall will 
not do this. The old form of election machinery for city officers is 
antiquated, and practically all commission cities have greatly changed 
the old methods by the direct primary or double election system. 
But even these new methods, while an improvement over old plu- 
rality elections, do not give majority rule, and are exceedingly 
cumbersome, expensive, and inefiFective. Serious difficulties have 
already arisen in a number of commission cities, springing out of 
political machines and political manipulation. The truth is that 
national political parties should have no more control over city 
government than over farming, mercantile, or other business 
occupations. 
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The preferential ballot for cities is a plan to restore majority 
elections and true representative government It was originated for 
and first formulated in the Grand Junction charter. It grew out 
of the Idaho second choice primary law, and the theretofore unfor- 
mulated and undigested theories of preferential voting. Preferential 
voting was theretofore mixed up with proportional representation, 
which is not advisable for cities. Opposite the names of each candi- 
date on our preferential ballot, are three columns, headed 'Tirst 
Choice/' "Second Choice" and "Other Choices." This ballot is a 
two-edged sword, enabling each voter to vote against candidates, as 
well as for his choices in their order. To vote against a candidate, 
omit any cross opposite his name, and you thereby place him one 
vote behind all candidates voted for. To vote for a candidate, make 
a cross in the appropriate column opposite his name, voting for the 
first choice in the first column, (or the second choice in the second 
column, and for as many other choices as the voter may have for 
any office in the third column. Only one choice can be voted for 
one person, and only one first and one second choice. This method 
of voting was so simple that even the chief enemy of the system in 
this city, admitted that it was easily understood and voted by any 
one. The reason that all favorable choices after the first and second 
are grouped in the third column is that as between third choices, the 
voter usually has no fixed preferences. 

The judges after the election immediately open, count, register, 
and return to the city clerk the total ntunber of votes cast, and the 
number of first, second and third choice votes which each person 
receives, no vote being counted for any candidate more than once 
on any ballot. Any person receiving more than half of all votes 
cast in the city for first choice is elected, otherwise, the lowest 
candidate is dropped and first and second choices are added together, 
and if any remaining candidate receives a majority he is elected, 
but if not, then the lowest candidate is again dropped, and all 
choices for each candidate are then added together, and the person 
receiving the largest total number of votes is elected. In case of a 
tie, priority in choice elects. 

This preferential ballot has been adopted with modifications by 
Spokane, Washington, and Pueblo, Colorado, and is now being 
adopted by Cambridge, Massachusetts, and strongly advocated in 
many other cities. Its rapid spread is now assured. Some of these 
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cities have omitted the scheme of dropping the lowest candidate, as 
not an essential part of the plan. It was adopted by us for the 
reason that it adds to the power of each choice over all following 
choices, and does not enable any candidate to be elected unless he 
has a respectable number of first choice supporters. 

This ballot has all the advantages, with none of the objections, 
of a direct primary or second election plan, combining in one election 
the direct primary and final ballot, enables the elector to vote for 
minority candidates without throwing away his vote, enables the 
supporters of majority candidates to express their wishes relative 
to minority candidates, reduces the cost and the number of elections 
one-half, destroys political bitterness, makes impossible political 
machines, elects by majorities and not by minorities, and secures 
the ultimate will of the people more fully than any other plan ever 
devised. These numerous advantages so far outweigh all defects, 
as to make the plan almost ideal for use in cities and in direct pri- 
maries, or in any election where political parties are not or should 
not be contesting each other. 

The Grand Junction plan is the commission form of govern- 
ment with five commissioners. One of the novel features is the 
direct and separate election of each commissioner. This plan has 
been followed by the proposed Cambridge charter. The method 
generally adopted by commission cities is to elect the four or five 
commissioners in a body, and to authorize them to apportion the 
offices among themselves after election. That plan at once opens 
the way to log-rolling and strife. It makes possible the election of 
the five most popular candidates, all of whom might be well qualified 
for one of the offices, and no one qualified for the other offices. Our 
plan is far more democratic. It prevents the displacing of an effi- 
cient commissioner by political intrigue and manipulation. The 
people are better able to determine the fitness for each office than 
are the commissioners by trade and assignment after election. By 
our plan, candidates specially qualified for a particular office will not 
be candidates for any other office, and any expert in a particular 
line will stand a better chance for election to the suitable office, thus 
encouraging each commissioner to become a specialist. 

The Grand Junction plan does not make the mayor the "boss" 
over the other commissioners, but places him on an equality with 
them, and makes him ex-officio a member of all departments. 
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It greatly increases many of the powers of the commissioners 
along some lines, and greatly limits their power along other lines. 
Department heads are nominated by the commissioner of that depart- 
menty who also has the right to discharge anyone in his department 
at any time without giving any reason therefor. He hires all 
employees in his department, is supreme therein, and responsible 
therefor, independent of the other commissioners, except that the 
council may determine the number of employees and discharge any 
of them, and has a general supervision. The commissioners have 
no power to make any contract or lease extending beyond the instal- 
lation of their successors, to deed away any real estate, vacate any 
street or grant any franchise in the streets without a popular vote 
thereon. All city wards, the fee system, and all saloons for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors are abolished. All passes, free tickets, or 
franks of any public service corporation, whether located wholly 
within or running into the city, are forbidden. The mayor is judge 
of the municipal court, and is made the special guardian of juvenile 
and other unfortunate police classes, and as such judge, is, of 
course, subject to recall. The water rates of the city are to be kept 
at actual cost, so that the municipal tax burdens shall not be shifted 
upon water consumers as they so frequently and unjustly are. 
Wages, except on construction work, are fixed at a minimum of 
$2.50 per day, and the eight-hour day established, so that laborers 
can live like human beings should live. Elach commissioner, like 
other employees, has the eight-hour day, must give all his time to the 
city, take active charge of his department, and, when not busy in his 
office, take general charge as foreman and director. No poll taxes, 
no occupation taxes for the sale of annually taxed goods, and no 
license tax against selling fruits and vegetables are allowed. News- 
papers are not allowed to charge the city more than usual rates. 
One of the most important limitations on the power of the commis- 
sioners is that they are not permitted to let out street paving or the 
extending of water works, or the building of sewers, upon contract, 
but are required to construct such public works by the city, the 
material being purchased by the Commissioner of Supplies, and the 
work done by the commissioner of the proper department. The 
bonds of the city must be sold for cash for the purpose of doing 
such work, and cannot be traded to contractors for construction. 
Contractors oa public work nearly always charge exorbitant prices, 
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do poor^ fraudulent and cheap work, corrupt officials and enslave 
labor. 

There can be no clear understanding of the great progress made 
under our charter without considering the conditions prior to its 
adoption. 

Prior to the charter, our city was divided into four wards, the 
two lying south of Main street having about one-fourth of the 
electors and nine out of the ten saloons of the city, yet they had one- 
half of all the aldermen. This condition was intolerable, and 
strenuous efforts were made from time to time to create another 
ward north of Main street All these efforts failed because the city 
council simply refused to consider the public welfare, and there was 
no method of compelling such consideration. For four years imme- 
diately preceding the first charter vote, the city had been continuously 
in the hands of republican and democratic machines. Pretending 
to fight each other, they were always in close alliance. Just prior 
to the first charter election, these machines had called separate pri- 
maries, but after the charter movement, recalled their action and 
made a formal alignment. Up to that time they had been over- 
whelmingly dominant, and behind them were men loudly professing 
party alliance, but whose political principles have always been in 
harmony with the interests. 

What gave vitality and force to our reactionary government 
were not these machines or men, but the saloon and public service 
corporations, that is, the favor-seeking interests. The electric light 
plant had been able to secure a franchise in which an attempt was 
made to prevent competition. This was as vicious a franchise as 
could be drawn, and public talk was full of charges of corruption. 
Afterwards, the council entered into an exorbitant ten-year contract 
with the franchise company for lighting the city, notwithstanding 
another company was ready to make a much more favorable con- 
tract. No opportunity was given the competing company to make 
good. A street car franchise was granted containing no adequate 
protection of the city's interests. Citizens who appeared before the 
council asking that the rights of the city be protected were given 
but scanty consideration, and their requests denied. 

When women of the city appeared before the council asking 
that the law against vice be better enforced, they were calmly told 
to apply to the courts. 
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The waters of the two rivers which flow by the city contain 
more or less alkali in solution, are hard, and frequently muddy. For 
more than twenty years the city has been trying to get mountain 
water, pure and soft, from the hills. This action was prevented by 
the reactionaries, who after a thirteen-year war, could not prevent 
municipal ownership of our water plant. After such municipal 
ownership, when the interests no longer demanded bad water, the 
reactionaries changed front, electing machine men to ofiice pledged 
to mountain water. But they had not made good. Thousands of 
dollars were paid by the reactionary governments to special attor- 
neys and engineers to get mountain water, most of which was wasted. 
Bonds to construct these works were hawked about, but could not 
be sold. In ways too numerous to mention, the money of the city 
was wasted, and its financial credit impaired. 

It was out of such conditions that the city awoke one day, and 
determined to change the entire system. Arrayed against the pro- 
posed charter were all the stand-pat and reactionary forces, the 
public service corporations, the saloon interests, the political 
machines of both political parties, the city council and city officials, 
most of the judges and clerks of election with special policemen 
appointed for each polling place, together with two daily newspapers 
controlled by such interests. Supporting the charter were all the 
churches, the independent and progressive republicans and demo- 
crats, the socialists, single taxers, and Chamber of Commerce, the 
leading daily newspaper, the labor organizations, and a majority of 
the thinking element. It was a battle royal, and the whole matter 
was thoroughly threshed out in the newspapers, in the churches and 
on the stump. By these means the people were thoroughly educated 
and acted with unusual intelligence and caution. At the election 
four-fifths of all precincts were carried for the charter, the total 
vote cast being 1,514 for, and 1,089 agsiinst, adopting a charter. 
Afterwards the progressives nominated twenty-one delegates to the 
charter convention, consisting of seven members of organized labor, 
six bankers, one lawyer, one physician, members of all churches, 
socialists, single taxers, progressive republicans and democrats, 
and the leading business and real estate men. The reactionaries 
also nominated a ticket, but withdrew it after finding it would have 
no show of election. The charter was therefore formulated and 
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written by the progressives and adopted by an overwhelming 
majority at the polls. 

The first election under the charter was held November 2,' 1909. 
The ticket nominated and presented to the voters is illustrated here- 
with. The first is the ballot used in the campaign by the progres- 
siveSy and the second is the official ballot, and contains in ink, the 
official results of the election. 

It will be seen that the Commissioner of Water and Sewers was 
not opposed in the election, although his office receives a larger 
salary than three of the other commissioners. This was because 
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Mr. Vedder, the candidate, had been for many years our City 
Water Superintendent, was an expert, and was known to be thor- 
oughly efficient. It shows the wisdom of electing each commissioner 
directly and separately to office, as otherwise Mr. Vedder would 
have been opposed and might have been defeated in the election, 
or, if elected, might have been relegated to some other office. Every 
commissioner was elected to the one office he is best qualified to fill. 
All officers elected were pro-charter candidates and in every instance, 
except one candidate for mayor, a newcomer, every pro-charter 
candidate for any office had a larger total vote of all choices than 
any anti-charter or reactionary candidate for that office. This fact, 
taken in connection with the fact that in three previous elections in 
seven months, the pro-charter proposition had always won out, 
shows how thoroughly the preferential ballot secures the actual and 
accurate will of the people. 

For mayor, Mr. Bannister received a plurality of first choice 
votes, although an anti-charter candidate, and under the old method 
of plurality election, would have been elected mayor, although three 
other candidates received more votes than he. Under the old plan 
he would thus have beaten the majority, defeated the will of the 
electors, and would have represented not the majority, but only a 
reactionary minority. Had the Des Moines plan of direct primaries, 
or the Berkeley plan of double elections been in operation, which 
methods all commission cities except Grand Junction, Spokane and 
Pueblo have adopted, we would have been obliged to have gone to a 
bitter second election between two men, Mr. Bannister and Mr. 
Aupperle, neither of whom had a majority of the people behind 
them. The superiority of the Grand Junction system of preferential 
voting was thus absolutely and clearly demonstrated. It secured 
majority rule, democratic government, able and honest officials, thus 
defeating the well organized and generally all-powerful minority. 

One of the chief arguments used against our charter was that it 
would hamper our public service corporations, and drive capital 
from our city. The results have been directly the opposite. When 
we first voted to adopt a charter, not a foot of street railway was 
in operation, although the franchise had been granted. Since then, 
some eighteen or twenty miles of splendid electric street and inter- 
urban railway have been constructed and placed in operation, and 
large immediate further extension is contemplated. A large steel 
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frame block, and suitable car bams, and stations have been erected 
for the use of the railway and the other public service corporations. 
Under the commission government the telephone company has 
placed its wires under ground to the great improvement in the 
appearance, safety and convenience of the city, especially of its 
business center. The company has greatly enlarged its plant, con- 
structing a fine two-story building for its use, and has improved its 
service. The electric light and gas plants have increased their 
capacity and improved their service, erecting new buildings therefor. 

A story will illustrate our methods. A portion of the street 
railway was constructed along the middle of Twelfth street where 
an irrigating ditch had a prior right of way. The railway company, 
after the usual methods of such corporations, filled up the ditch 
without the consent of its owners, to their great damage. The 
farmers who owned the ditch became insistent on its restoration, 
and one Sunday morning when the courts were not open, the com- 
pany, with a force of perhaps one hundred foreign laborers, began 
constructing a new ditch, far enough from the railway track not to 
injure it, thus destroying that half of the street. The commissioners 
with the full force of police, went to the scene, placed the foreman 
under arrest, and immediately filled up the ditch. Thereafter, the 
railway company had a wholesome regard for the present govern- 
ment, and proceeded at their own expense, to procure and place 
under ground, close to their tracks, tiling large enough to carry the 
water of the ditch the full length of the street. Another story. In 
the Denver Charter a provision requiring the railways to pave was 
omitted. Our charter requires such paving. In the first draft of 
our paving ordinance as drawn by the paving bond buyers, such 
provision was omitted. We had it inserted and afterwards our 
street railway company threatened to resist pa}rment. Owing to a 
compromise on paving brick and work, the railway finally entered 
into a contract binding themselves absolutely to pay for all pavement 
as required, and not to resist the payment of the bonds in any 
manner. This item alone saved our taxpayers over $30,000.00. 

Our present city government is one of achievement. It has 
actually done and is doing things of great value, while heretofore 
the city had only vain hopes and unfulfilled promises. 

The commissioners have just finished constructing a new sewer 
district. The work was done by the Commissioner of Water and 
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SewerSy and not let on contract. He employed only the best labor, 
chiefly married men and residents, and paid high wages. A ditch 
digger of the latest design was purchased by the city, which did the 
work of seventy-five men with only three men to run it. It is as 
great an improvement over the shovel as the harvester is over the 
sickle. By this and other methods of economy, the sewer was built 
for twenty per cent below the engineer's estimate, permitting $7,000 
of sewer bonds to be cancelled. Heretofore our sewers were built by 
giving the full amount of the bonds to a contractor for the work 
and materials, with the result of cheap and poor labor, fraudulent 
work and materials, and far greater cost. We are now engaged in 
paving the business section of the city, and in constructing an exten- 
sion of the water works to the mountains. As a contrast between 
city work and contract work, the street railway company is at this 
time paving its nine-foot strip under its tracks, and is employing 
Greek contract labor, and has the ten-hour day. The city employs 
American domestic labor, has the eight-hour day, pays five cents 
per hour more wages, and its labor makes infinitely more for civic 
progress and true civilization. The city has also completed two 
flowing artesian wells now furnishing drinking water, and to be 
used later in irrigating the city park, heretofore arid and useless. 
Because of this well, a contract has just been made for a natatorium 
and swimming pool without cost to the city, and finally to become 
dty property. A beautiful five thousand-dollar marble animal 
fountain was donated to and erected by the city. 

The Commissioner of Health and Civic Beauty has greatly 
improved one of the public parks by shrubbery, flowers, etc., under 
well planned designs. He established an efficient garbage can col- 
lection, keeps the grease traps clean, secured an anti-fly ordinance, 
and required property owners to destroy the weeds. He removed 
more than 1,000 wagon loads of filth from the city at one time, and 
has since kept the city clean and sanitary, with the result of almost 
eliminating infectious and contagious diseases heretofore very 
prevalent at this time of the year. Heretofore but little attention 
was given such matters. City affairs are now carried on with all 
the accuracy, promptness and reliability of private business. An up- 
to-date system of accounting and publicity has been established 
pursuant to the charter, alt of which is in contrast to former slipshod 
methods. For the benefit of the unemployed who are able to work, 
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the city has established a humanely conducted woodyard under 
supervision of the mayor and police, at which the out-of-works can 
get the price of meals and lodging at cost. The fire department, 
also under charge of the mayor, has purchased a new up-to-date 
auto-fire-wagon, a very g^eat improvement over the fire wagons 
heretofore in use. The Highway Commissioner has purchased much 
modem machinery for the city, such as a concrete mixer, a rock 
crusher, a steam road roller, etc., all of which will enable the city 
to do its own work efficiently and cheaply. 

The annual cost of maintaining the commission government is 
less than the cost of the former government. This is made possible 
by the abolition of the aldermen, turning all fees into the city 
treasury, making the mayor ex officio municipal judge, the commis- 
sioner of health and civic beauty ex officio city clerk, the 
commissioner of finance and supplies ex officio city treasurer, the 
commissioner of water and sewers ex officio water superintendent, 
and the highway commissioner ex officio street superintendent. 
The commission government has as yet made but one tax levy, by 
which it reduced the tax four mills from the previous rate. The 
city warrant indebtedness was reduced the first year from $26,000 
to $11,000, a reduction of $15,000. A large reduction in the annual 
cost of oil used by the city has been made. 

The most strenuous efforts have constantly been made by the 
interests to destroy the standing of the new government, and to 
prevent the sale of its bonds. As soon as the ccHnmissioners came 
into office, one of the banks attempted to reduce the price of city 
warrants from par to ninety-eight cents. This effort, however, 
was thwarted by the other banks who refused to be a party to such 
action. Afterwards, at a critical stage in the sale of the water 
bonds, the president of the same bank, who is also secretary and 
treasurer of the electric light, the gas, and the street railway plants, 
in a newspaper interview, threatened to commence suit in both 
state and federal courts against the charter on the ground that it 
was unconstitutional. This threat was inimediately followed by a 
surrender of an option for the sale of the water bonds theretofore 
made with a responsible bonding house. Thereafter the commis- 
sioners induced another bond company to purchase the bonds, but, 
before doing so, the bond purchasers required the city at large 
expense to furnish their lawyers with certified copies of our charter 
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and all the proceedings taken in its adoption. The legal objections 
to the charter were raised in the office of the attorneys for the 
Telephone Company, whose franchise in this city expires in 1914. 
After a thorough investigation, the New York attorneys of the 
bond buyers found that ''we do not think there is anything in the 
objections." In spite of such obstacles, the commissioners sold 
$450,000 of five per cent water bonds at ninety-seven cents, a much 
better price than the former administration received for $50,000 of 
its water bonds under far more favorable conditions. The city has 
also just sold its paving and sewer bonds amounting to $153,000.00, 
these latter being district bonds and payable principal and interest 
in ten annual installments. This bonded indebtedness of $603,000 
was all created by vote, and can only be used for the specific 
purposes stated by the electors. The cash was received therefor, 
all of which shows that the credit of the city is the best now under 
the charter it has even been, and that the finance commissioner is a 
success* In all these new complicated and sharply contested affairs 
concerning the constitutionality and legality of the charter and the 
bonds, the New York attorneys of the bond buyers find that no 
legal mistakes or blunders of any kind were made by the city. 

The number of arrests have dropped from 428 during the 
last year of the saloons to 162 for 1910 with far stricter police 
supervision than ever before. When the commissioners came into 
office, "blind tigers" were very common, they were promptly raided, 
getting several dray loads of liquor, most of which was destroyed. 
Vigorous prosecution and imprisonment has since greatly lessened 
illicit sales. The commissioners had nothing to do with the original 
passage of the anti-saloon laws, that having been done six months 
before their election by the people. The commissioners have 
enforced the laws as far as possible. 

One referendum petition has been filed to prevent a proposed 
ordinance from going into effect, which would compel the payment 
of water rents semi-annually instead of quarterly. Thereupon, 
the commissioners repealed the ordinance, and thus complied with 
the wish of the petitioners. One initiative and referendum petition 
was filed to contract for a large number of artesian wells, but was 
defeated by the electors. Three referenda by the city council 
have been voted upon, and all adopted, these being the three bonding 
propositions of mountain water, paving, and sewers. Direct legis- 
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btion in this city has, therefore, in every instance, proved to be a 
very wise and conservative part of our government. 

Since the adoption of our charter the city has had an 
unprecedented growth. All steel frame buildings in the city have 
been built during the past two years, one of them five stories high. 
The finest business blocks, schools, hospitals, ice plants, residences 
and other improvements ever made in Western Colorado haVe been 
made under our charter. An attractive new residence addition to 
the city has been made. No city in this state is at the present time 
more prosperous. Many advanced measures, such as the ownership 
and operation of city coal mines will be tmdertaken as soon as 
present improvements are completed. 

In conclusion, I desire to call attention to the fact that our 
new government is exceedingly popular. Not all the commissioners 
are experts, but they average far better than our former officials. 
No effort has been made to recall any city officer and the only hope 
of restoring machine government is in appealing to the courts. So 
far the reactionaries have only exercised the American privilege of 
making threats. Only a very few persons in this city, probably 
not ten per cent now oppose the charter, and these, in the main, 
represent the interests and their newspaper organ, which has per- 
sistently opposed the city officials and the charter. Otherwise the 
charter is exceedingly and universally popular. Any effort to 
return to our former government could not now receive respectable 
consideration, and would scarcely be attempted. 
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SOME COMMISSION GOVERNMENT ACXX)MPLISHMENTS 

AND DEFICIENCIES 



By Henry BruArb, 
Chambedain of the City of New York; Pormedy Director, New York Bureau 

of Municipal Research. 



AccompUshtnents 

First-hand observation of commission government confirms 
the daim that it at least leads to official effort to give better service, 
and, on the whole, to more exacting demands on government by the 
public. Unquestionably, too, whether because of the impetus of 
change, or because in this scheme there is a greater capacity for 
getting things done, commission cities have experienced a period of 
official activity immediately following the adoption of the new 
plan. 

The'commission plan starts with the assumption that the natural 
impulse of officials will be to satisfy the requirements of their 
employers. It gives them full rein during good behavior in the 
management of the city's business affairs. It provides practically 
an honor system of organization, by placing officeholders on their 
mettle with sole responsibility to their constituents. 

In interviews, mayors and dty officials have daimed that 
commission government is more responsible to the public; that it 
hears and acts upon complaints more promptly; that it has under- 
taken and executed more extensive public works; that it gives doser 
attention to business, meeting daily or several times a wedc; that 
it aims at getting better work done for the same money, or at a 
reduced tax rate. 

A former mayor of Cedar Rapids summarized the benefits 
resulting from commission government in that dty as follows: 
Commission government attends more strictly to buaness. It is 
prompt in its work and pay^ heed to public complaints. The council 
meets three times a week, and disposes of all business before it, 
unless special investigation or public consideration is required. It 
has paved streets and built brieves, of which the dty was long in 
need. 
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Leading Des Moines business men interviewed were practically 
unanimous in support of the commission form, although some of 
them had been skeptical at its inception. They feel that it has 
enhanced the attractiveness of the dty, kept its streets cleaner, 
given better fire and police service, kept the pavements in better 
order, and added numerous public improvements. 

Fort Worth under commission government has devoted its 
energies particularly to promoting public improvements. In four 
years of commission rule the dty, at the expense of abutting property 
owners, paved 38 miles of streets as against 2§ miles paved before the 
first commission came into power. It installed a modem system 
of accounts, modeled on Houston's accounting system, and organ- 
ized a central purchasing agency. It established a dual water S3rstem, 
a direct high-pressure service from the river for fire purposes, and 
an artesian well system for domestic consumption. In speaking 
of the popular attitude toward commission government, a well- 
informed citizen observer of Fort Worth stated that, though not 
everybody is pleased with the new government, because some citizens 
chafe under assessments levied against their property for new 
improvements, nothing could induce the town to go back to the old 
sjrstem. 

This view expresses the general public attitude so far as it can 
be sounded, toward commission government. The plan has brought 
improvements, but it has also brought some disappointments. De- 
spite some discouragement, recollection of the dismal incapacity 
of the preceding government puts out of question any serious thought 
of returning to the old plan. Though commission government has 
not brought all that it promised, it is believed that further improve- 
ments will be obtained more readily by building upon the new struc- 
ture than by returning to the old. 

In Galveston, commission government has to its credit the 
remarkable accomplishment of rebuilding the dty and constructing 
the great concrete sea wall whidi has been erected to guard against 
future tidal waves. A leading Galveston newspaper man says 
that the business features of the new plan are a success; that its 
administration is above ground, efiEident and economical. With 
respect to the enforcement of vice and liquor regulations, he finds 
little improvement over the old system. Public sentiment controls 
in these matters, and the board of commissioners has not thought 
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it wise to run ooiinter to existing sentiment in attempting to enforce 
the closing law. 

Houston points especially to the reduction in the number of 
elective officers and the substitution of a smaller number of appointive 
officers; establishment of a central purchasing agency, which is 
conducted as a part of the mayor's office; the substitution of a 
vice-president of a national bank who receives $50, for the treasurer 
fonnorly paid $2,000 per annum; conversion of the water system 
from private to dty-owned and esctension of its service; new school 
houses fireproofed, and public improvements extensively executed. 

In Kansas City the Ust of official claimed benefits includes: 
Changing the dty from a deficit to a cash basis (the first objective 
of commission government); installation of a modem system of 
accounts; publicity of financial transactions, expenses and revenue; 
increase in miscellaneous revenues; reduction in number of em- 
ployees; extension of improvements payable from assessments on 
local property; development of unimproved parks. 

Topeka daimed no special achievements for commission govern- 
ment except a general tuning up of government effidency. The cost 
of government had not been lowered, one of the reasons given being 
that the old government increased salaries on the eve of its retire- 
ment, and the new government had not found it expedient to reduce 
them. Prior to conmussion government the dty had continually 
antidpated its revenues, and through overdrafts spent next year's 
taxes in advance. Under commission government expenditures are 
confined to the proceeds of current levies. 

Intensivdy studied in ten typical dties,^ commission govern- 
ment's most conspicuous effect seems to have been upon public 
improvements. Activity in public improvements has been due in 
part to a desire to advance the dty as a commercial center, and the 
commission has been merdy the convenient agency for executii^ 
this purpose. Citizens as a rule have willingly borne the increased 
assessments to provide for improvements, because they are definitdy 
taking into consideration the physical equipment of their dties and 
the diaracter of their public service in planning compaigns for com- 
mercial betterment. Indeed, thus far, the social wdfare aim of the 
commission movement is chiefly a conmxerdal welfare aim, but it 

1 Survey by Mets Fund of tlw New York Bureau of Municipal ReMireh. 1911. 
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provides as well the opporttmity for a general program ot commumty 
betterment. 

Portland, Oregon, has set a standard for effective organization 
of commission-govemed dties. Immediately before its adoption of 
the commission charter in 1913, a group of citizens caused a general 
survey to be made of the eidsting government by the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research. All during the charter campaign 
concrete illustrations were available of defects in eidsting methods 
which it was expected the new plan would help to correct. 

The adoption of the new commission charter and the election 

^' of the board of commissioners were the signal for the beginning of 

constructive work. Immediately attention was given to the defects 

pointy out in the administrative survey, and a definite plan of 

reofgaidzation formulated. 

For the first time in America a code of administrative procedure 
was prepared to goVern the details of dty business. This code, 
worked out in cooperation with officials and representatives of the 
New York Bureau of Mfhicipal Research, has laid down a definite 
prescription of the way in Which the routine work of the city is to be 
conducted. In establishing a 'code qf administrative procedure, 
Portland has set an example for every commission dty which aims 
to bring munidpal administration up to the level of the technical 
effidency obtained by large industrial corporations. 

Deficiencies 

Commission government in itself provides nothing more than 
an incentive to better service and removes some of the obstades that 
the old plan places in the road of an official desiring to "make good." 
It gives him no new technique; it provides him with no new methods; 
it merdy liberates him. If he has the capadty and the desire for 
effident service, commission government affords him the opportunity 
to utilize his powers. 

With some notable exceptions, the commission government 
dties studied show little administrative progress. Unless the govern- 
ments that preceded them were wholly barren of method and utterly 
incompetent, the administrative changes as yet wrought by com- 
mission government are not, for the most part, especially noteworthy. 

City government, in its current operation, consists not of a 
series of momentous questions involving popular Uberties, but of 
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• 

hmnble routine services which demand less of patriotism than they 
do of good business management. Once or twice during the course 
of an administration a great public question may arise demanding 
an expression of popular will, but for the balance of the time mayors 
and commissioners are engaging in routine work, for which, after 
ally the city primarily employs them. Commissioners of finance 
must keep accounts and audit claims. Commissioners of streets 
and improvements must pave streets, repair and sweep pavements, 
and build and dean sewers. Parks and public health commissioners 
have their routine problems, and so with the commissioner in charge 
of fire and police. The effidency and satisfactoriness of their service 
will depend, not so much on the fact that they are subject to recall, 
or that they sit about a directors' table, as on how they proceed to 
organize their departments and how eadi day's work is plaimed, 
supervised, recorded, and its results appraised. 

City government activities in every function divide themsdves 
into two major groups: (1) those which rdate to the purchase and 
supervision of services, and (2) those whidi rdate to the acquisition, 
care and use of real property, supplies and materials. Services 
which are purdiased through direct employment of technical, derical 
or labor service raise special problems of supervision, record and 
control. Services which are obtained through the employment of 
contractors to execute public works, or are obtained by other imper- 
sonal relations, involve their special administrative problems, and 
so for the acquisition and use of real property, supplies and materials. 
But, always, getting the business of the dty done depends upon 
processes which in every fidd of activity involve practical problems 
of administration. Commission government has often been blind 
to the necessity for standardizing on a basis of reasonable effidency 
these routine processes of government. This defect can be remedied 
with facility, but the fact remains that commission government as 
a plan works no revolution in the technique of dty administration. 
It has advanced dty business methods only slightly, and has often 
failed to bring them to the levels of effidency in particular activities 
whidi old form dties in one respect or another have attained. 

Commission government as a plan expressed in diarters, or 
adnunistered by tiie average official now in charge of conunission- 
govemed dties, leaves practically unaffected fifty per cent of the 
government's acts. It is not a method of govenmient, except as to 
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election, recall and legislation. It is not a program of social service 
except as it aims at a more businesslike administration of existing 
governmental activities. Commission government as such does not 
adequately reach out into the problems of its commtuiity. It has 
no marked social welfare impetus. 

Commission government may be more responsive to the public 
will, but it is too often with the responsiveness of the servant with 
definitely assigned duties, and not with the responsiveness of con- 
structive leadership, studying and anticipating commtudty require- 
ments. 

The commission plan prompts better govenmient by providing 
four or five men of the caliber of the former customary mayor to 
determine pubUc policy and to conduct work formerly committed 
to the mayor and his less responsible subordinates; by giving an 
impetus to better practice through obtaining a popular declaration 
for better practice; by inspiring newly elected commissioners, 
for a time at least, to give better administration, because of higher 
public expectations; by acknowledging defects in the old S3rstem 
and therefore opening the door to the introduction of new methods; 
by connecting dty government with town pride and local commercial 
progressiveness; by imparting to commissioners the interest and 
dignity of specialization in their work; usually, by paying them well 
enough to justify their giving full time to dty afiairs; and by eliminat- 
ing delay inddent to committee consideration of matters formerly 
requiring action by the council. 

If only because it is a complete diange, the commission plan 
proves beneficial at least while the novdty lasts. It gives a town a 
new picture of dty government. It gives an administrator a new 
idea of his job. It takes away the old fiction that the dty's prime 
business is to serve as the cradle of our liberties, and substitutes the 
conception of the dty as a business enterprise. It transforms an 
over-conspicuous and too much limelighted mayor, oppressed with 
the responsibility of representing a thriving metropolis, and guarding 
the ''golden key" in season and out of season, into a simple member 
of a board of business agents. It sets up as a pattern for dty ofiSdals 
not the glory and oeremoniousness of a governor or a president, which 
is, perhaps, in some states, the tendency of the old plan, but makes 
him picture himsdf as a business man and director of a corporation, 
hired not so much to represent as to serve and to produce dividends. 
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Comniission goveniment, though betta* government, is by no 
means best government. I believe that the commission plan is a 
good plan, better on the whole than the mayor and council plan, 
though not so good a plan as the city-manager plan asadopted in 
Dayton. Its adoption has no magic effect on the management of 
dty affairs. It may leave a dty just as ugly; it may not prevent 
lack of attention to pubUc business by officials; it may fail to provide 
adequately for making citizens informed and concerned about dty 
government. 

The chief danger involved in the commission government 
movement is that, once dtizens have secured the adoption of the 
plan, they will rely upon the plan and not upon dtizen interest and 
insistence for furthering governmental progress. The commission 
movement is not a continuing effort to promote effident government, 
but a single peremptory reordering of the governmental machine 
with the expectation that it will work more satisfactorily in conse- 
quence. Commission government associations stop working when 
commission government is attained. 

Citizens have yet to learn that commission government will in 
the long nm be no better than any other government, tmless it 
adopts a constructive sodal policy and introduces methods of sden- 
tific business management. Moreover, the rule of the people must 
be developed to mean more than elections, the initiative, referendum 
and recall. These are wholesome instruments to place in the hands 
of the people, but they are apt to prove disappointing if relied upon 
to bring about good government. There must be an intelligent 
public understanding of dvic needs and continuing observation of 
government acts by a continuingly alert dttzenship. 
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FRANCHISE PROVISIONS IN COMMISSION CHARTERS 

AND STATUTES 



By Delos F. Wilcox, 

Autbor of "Municipal Franchises" and Chief of the Bureau of Franchises of 
the Public Service Commission for the First District, New York. 



It cannot be denied that many intelligent citizens look upon 
public utility corporations and managers as corrupters of political 
morals in cities,-^not tmiversally, but on the whole. Neither can 
it be denied that many public utility managers look upon aldermen 
and other public officials as grafters and ''hold-up" men, — ^not in 
every case, but so generally as to make a really honest official a 
rare exception. There is no use in blinking the fact that these 
opinions prevail. They reflect what is perhaps the most deep-seated 
and most widespread malady of the American body politic. The 
streets and highways of a city may well be. compared with the 
veins and arteries of the human organism. Anything that affects 
the control or uses of the streets or diverts them from their 
function of serving the entire body politic impartially, is like an 
infection of the blood or a choking of the arteries. 

This evil of politics, — it is not exclusively an evil of city or 
even of local politics, but affects all politics that have to do with 
the control of the highways of travel and communication, — is based 
upon a wrong conception of the nature of the highway and its 
normal relation to government. The street is the open road, the 
common channel, the people's path, the very means of civic life 
free to all members of the community to use in a public, but not 
in an exclusive way. The free highway is the bulwark of democracy. 
It stands for the public weal. It is the link that binds individual 
men together in a community. It is the irreducible minimum of 
practical socialism in any well-regulated city or town. Without 
regard to the strictly historical and legal development of the owner- 
ship and control of public streets, we have reached a stage of political 
development where we can begin to see what the highway means 
in the political science of the world. Some lawyer or historian 
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may say that the highway is not an adjunct of democracy at all, 
but has been from the earliest times the staff of autocracy and 
the means of establishing commercial overlordship. But the fact 
that the highway has not always been free, does not disprove that 
the control of the highway is of the veiy essence of sovereignty. 
He that owns or controls the highway b king. The very shibboleth 
of democracy is, "The highways must be free." 

This fundamental proposition has not been fully recognized. 
Cities and states have acted upon the theory that certain portions 
of the public easements in the highways could, with propriety, be 
transferred to private individuals, either perpetually or for long 
periods of years, to enable these private persons to exploit the 
streets for profit, and, incidentally, to perform a public service. 
Only occasionally has the moving purpose in the alienation of 
public franchises been the performance of a public service, with 
the making of private profit secondary or incidental. When the 
complexity of civilization and the growth of population in cities 
make new and complex demands upon the street, — ^for example, 
that it shall be fitted up with a special iron roadway for passenger 
cars; with different sets of underground pipes to convey water, 
sewage, gas and steam; with conduits and pole lines to accommodate 
wires ; and with wires to convey electrical currents for light, heat, 
power and communication, — ^the government may adopt one of 
two policies. It may keep abreast of the times, not shrinking 
from the full performance of its functions, and change the struc* 
ture of the street by adding these various improvements as they 
are needed. Or, it may acknowledge its inability to perform its 
own functions, and may delegate them to private parties for profitable 
exploitation, as the Roman emperors used to farm out the provincial 
taxes. Democracy will have none of this second policy. It is 
contrary to the very idea of free government that public functions 
should be delegated to private persons to be performed by them 
under the guidance of profit as their motive of exploitation. It 
is an abnormal and monstrous thing, viewed from tihe standpoint 
of democracy, that anybody should receive from the government 
a special privilege enabling him to get rich out of the performance 
of a public function or out of the use of public property. The 
recognition of this abnormal thing as the regular, established policy 
of American cities has had in it not merely the possibility, but the 
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very necessity of corruption. The thing itself is corrupt As flies 
are attracted to a sugar jar, so grafters are attracted to public 
offices where such corrupt things are done. As tmsophisticated 
country girls lured to a brothel and compelled to participate in 
immoral practices are transformed into fallen women, so honest 
men elected to office where they are surrounded with the atmosphere 
of corruption and where bribery is the logical outcome of the pre- 
vailing theory of governmental functions, are turned into grafters. 
Between those who seek office for the opporttmity to graft and 
those who are made grafters by the temptations and opportunities 
of officeholding, American municipal politics have fallen into a 
condition that has long been recognized as a national menace. We 
cannot assume that this condition will be permanent, as that would 
mean the very destruction of our city civilization. We cannot let 
the condition alone, hoping that it will work itself out, for it will 
not. The only course open to us is to study it, turn the search- 
light upon the fundamental causes of it and remove those causes. 

More important, probably, than any other one cause of bad city 
government — ^perhaps more important than all other causes com- 
bined — is this wrong attitude of the government toward the streets. 
In the use of official power to grant to private persons special 
privileges in the streets that ought never to be granted at all, is 
one of the chief sources of graft. It is, therefore, in the develop- 
ment of a right franchise policy that the greatest hope of improving 
municipal politics lies. It is especially important in the early days 
of a great municipal reform like the establishment of the Commis- 
sion Plan of Government in the cities of the United States, that 
the hope of increased efficiency from the new form of governmental 
organization shall not be allowed to founder on the rock of cor- 
ruption, which chokes the narrow channel leading into the harbor 
of good government, no matter by what sort of a boat we try 
to enter. The only safe course is to blast out the rock and clear 
the channel. 

In the drafting of a city charter, these four fundamental propo- 
sitions should be kept in mind, namely: 

1. The city should take the initiative in the establishment of 
public utility services. 

2. The city should own the streets and all the fixtures 
m them. 
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3. The speculative element should be eliminated from public 
utility investments. 

4. The city should keep continuous control of the maintenance, 
equipment, location in the streets, extension, service and rates of 
public utilities, either through public operation, or through indeter- 
minate franchises with adequate arrangements for public supervision. 

In the first place, why is public initiative proper and necessary 
in establishing public utilities ? Perhaps in the case of certain new 
and experimental utilities, such as the electrical transmission of 
music, where the service is limited to a comparatively few people, 
private initiative, under strict conditions as to the occupancy of 
the streets, may be permitted. But in the case of all well established 
utilities, such as water, gas, street railways, and electric light and 
power, there is no need of some private promoter to tell the citizens 
of a town or the residents of a particular street when they need 
the service. It is a common need that the people feel and the 
city should provide for. It can be supplied only through the laying 
of fixtures in the streets. The placing of these fixtures has an 
important relation to the construction, drainage, paving, and 
maintenance of the street itself and should be provided for in 
advance in connection with street improvement work. Moreover, 
all well established utilities have such a marked influence upon the 
physical, social, and industrial development of a city, that an up-to- 
date government belonging to the people and performing its full 
function, must actively control the installation and extension of these 
utilities. Furthermore, public utilities being naturally monopoly 
services, not subject to competition, and using public streets in a 
special way, cannot be left to the control of ordinary private 
motives. Every consideration of public policy demands that the 
rates for these services be kept as low as possible. G>nsequently, 
there is no legitimate room for the promoter who organizes new 
enterprises only for the purpose of over-capitalizing them and 
getting away with a big profit. This does not mean that there is 
no room for engineers who make a business of installing utility 
plants. It does mean that a city should know when it needs a 
water plant, a gas works, or a street railway, and should then 
proceed to get one, taking advantage of the best expert service 
available for the purpose. The necessity for public initiative is 
even more apparent in the case of extensions of an existing service 
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to outlying or undeveloped areas. It often happens that where 
extensions are left to private initiative, development is along lines 
that wholly neglect or even run counter to the most imperative 
demands of public welfare. This is particularly true in the case 
of street railways. 

In the second place, why should the city own the streets and 
all the fixtures in them ? Some reasons that apply here have already 
been given. In any community the streets are instruments of 
political control. Where the citizen is king, every street must 
needs be the king's highway. If these channels of the common 
life are encroached upon by private interests, there results, as it 
were, a thickening of the artery walls of the body politic, the effect 
of which upon the spirit of a city is like that of the corresponding 
human disease upon the courage and power of the individual man. 
Impotence is not conducive to courage and virtue, and the city 
whose people thread their way softly through streets whose most 
valuable easements have been parceled out to powerful, clutching, 
private interests finds itself stripped, tied hand and foot, and made 
the sport of the overlords of modem society. This picture is not 
overdrawn. An illustration of the helplessness to which the private 
ownership of street fixtures reduces a city is found in the case of 
New York, where for a dozen years many miles of horse 
car tracks, not used at all or only used by a "franchise-carr)ringf* 
car, have ctmibered the streets, while the great city whose popula- 
tion is equal to that of the State of Ohio, and the taxable value 
of whose site alone, without improvements, is four billions of 
dollars, and whose annual budget is now $175,000,000, has not 
dared to pull them up. The city official in charge of the highways 
of Manhattan has been afraid of going to jail if he touched these 
precious relics of bygone times, which serve to remind the citizens 
that they should be humbly thankful to be allowed to walk through 
the public streets of New York without paying toll. The city 
should own the streets and all the fixtures in them because it 
cannot afford to own any less and because, as a business propo- 
sition, the streets should be subject to unified and impartial con- 
trol. Else the streets cannot perform their ever-increasing functions. 

Practically, we have to recognize the fact that the ownership 
of street fixtures is already in large measure in private hands, and 
this condition can be changed only by condemnation or voluntary 
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purchase. In many cases, neither of these means is immediately 
practicable. It is necessary, therefore, to prepare the way in the 
franchise provisions of a city charter for the ultimate acquisition 
of these fixtures and for the ownership of all new fixtures from 
the beginning, or at least for their reversion to the city after a 
brief period of operation. 

In the third place, why should the speculative element be 
eliminated from public utility investments? If the city owned the 
streets and all the fixtures in them, this portion of the investment 
would be at least as secure as municipal bonds, and the investment 
represented by the stocks and bonds of the public utility corpora- 
tions would be limited to rolling stock and portions of plant not 
in the streets. This change in itself would greatly reduce the 
capital value of franchise corporations, both by the reduction 
in the amount of physical plant owned by them, and also by the 
reduction in the franchise value sure to result from the increased 
control over, the streets arising from the ownership of the street 
fixtures by the city. There might still be large franchise values 
if the city improvidently leased its street property for long periods 
on terms favorable to the lessees, as was the case with the original 
New York subway. It is a fact that under its fifty-year lease, the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, at the rate of profit realized 
in 1910, could pay the city's rate of interest on the entire invest- 
ment for both construction and equipment of the subway and, 
in addition, set aside an annual sum for amortization which, 
accumulating at four per cent per annum, would, before the end 
of the lease, provide a fund four times as large as the entire capital 
cost of the subway and its equipment. Strange as it may seem, 
the speculative element in public utility securities increases with 
the increase in the value of the franchises. This is so because the 
possibility of large profit in relation to visible investment tempts 
security jugglers and makes the real value of the security uncertain. 
Hence the most important means of eliminating the speculative 
element in public utility stocks and bonds is to eliminate the fran- 
chise value as far as possible. That the stocks and bonds of a 
company performing a public service by the use of public property 
under a franchise or lease ought not to be subject in any marked 
degree to manipulation and speculative changes in value is evident, 
both from the obvious injustice of permitting private parties to 
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reap exceptional profits .or to risk exceptional losses in rendering 
necessary public service by means of special privileges in the streets, 
aind from the patent folly of permitting the extent and character 
of these public services and the maintenance of public property 
to be dependent upon the exigencies of private speculation. It is 
notorious that stock jugglers let public utility plants run down, 
starving maintenance to swell dividends, or swelling capital account 
to decrease operating expenses. It is wicked for a city to permit 
its public utilities to be so managed as to render unsafe the capital 
honesdy invested in rendering service, and it is equally wicked 
to pass out favors in the way of franchises that enable a particular 
group of private individuals to amass riches by levying tribute 
on their fellow citizens. Bankruptcy and exorbitant profit-making 
in public services are alike a disgrace to the city where they 
are permitted. 

Finally, why should the city keep continuous control of the 
maintenance, equipment, location in the streets, extension, service 
and rates of public utilities? The short answer to this question is, — 
because public utilities are public functions and the city has no 
right to abdicate the control of the performance of its own func- 
tions. In elaboration of this answer, it may be said that the avail- 
able space in the streets is so limited and the demands upon it are 
so great as to make it imperative for the public authority to keep 
a continuous control of the distribution and redistribution of this 
space for various public uses, and that the utilities are so vitally 
related to the growth and welfare of the city as to render it 
imperative for the city to be at all times in a position to compel 
the maintenance of the plant at the highest practicable standard 
of efficiency with adequate equipment, safe and sufiicient service, 
reasonable expansion and rates as near cost as is consistent with 
the gradual amortization of the capital and a fair annual return 
on the investment. 

The first requisite of public control over franchises is that 
the city should possess the unequivocal right to acquire, construct, 
maintain and lease or operate any or all of the principal public 
utilities. If this right is not granted in the state constitution, it 
should be granted by the general statutes governing cities or by 
the special law constituting the city charter. The right to own 
and operate utilities should be broad enough to include the power 
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of eminent domain both within and without the city limits and 
the right even to distribute utility services to suburban communities 
to a limited extent. Care must be taken that these rights are not 
rendered barren by the financial limitations imposed upon the city 
in other parts of the constitution, general laws, or special charter. 
While perhaps it is proper that a debt limit should be prescribed 
for cities, this limit must either be a very liberal one, or the bonds 
issued for public utility purposes must be excluded from it. If 
the utilities are conducted on a thrifty basis, so that the income 
from them will be adequate to pay operating expenses, deprecia- 
tion charges and interest on bonds, and at the same time provide 
a sinking fund for the gradual amortization of the capital, the 
debt incurred for such utilities is not a burden either upon the 
credit or upon the tax rolls of the city. In fact, it is directly 
the opposite of this. The more money a city borrows to put into 
public investments that will be self-sustaining, including a provision 
for a sinking fund, the stronger its financial position becomes. 

It is a common reproach against municipal ownership and 
operation that cities, by means of slipshod accounting methods and 
political financial reports, cover up the real cost of the utilities 
they operate and thus mislead the public into thinking that a 
great saving is being made where the fact may be just the con- 
trary. For this reason, as well as on account of the inherent 
necessity of orderly administration, the charter should specifically 
require a city to keep distinct books of account for each public 
utility owned or operated by it, showing the true and complete 
financial results of city ownership or operation. Every unit of 
service rendered, whether to individuals or to other departments 
of the city, should be accounted for, and all the necessary allowances 
for operating expenses, depreciation, sinking fund charges, insurance 
and even taxes should be made in the utility accounts, so as to 
make the results of city ownership comparable, directly and in 
detail, with the results of private ownership. 

It is not possible or desirable in a general statute or a city 
charter to describe in detail the provisions of the franchises to 
be granted from time to time by the city to private companies. 
It is necessary, however, that the procedure to be allowed in granting 
franchises should be specifically prescribed. Some charters go 
to the extent of requiring that every franchise shall receive the 
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aflirmative vote of the electors before going into effect. This 
policy is advocated chiefly with the idea of safeguarding the public 
rights and minimizing the possibility of corruption. The submission 
of all franchises to popular vote gives rise to greater difficulties 
in some cities than in others. Where the relation of the city to 
public utilities has been worked out in a rational way, so that each 
utility is treated as a natural monopoly, and, if operated by a private 
company, is operated under a single comprehensive franchise, no 
harm can result from a charter provision requiring that every 
franchise grant shall be submitted to popular vote. If, however, 
the city has to grant a new franchise whenever an extension into 
a new street or a readjustment of tracks or pole lines is to be 
made, then the policy of the obligatory referendum may become 
burdensome and ineffectual. It seems that, under such conditions, 
it is sufficient to provide that a franchise grant shall not go into 
effect until, say, sixty days after its passage, and that in case a 
certain specified percentage of voters ask, within that time, to 
have it submitted to popular vote, then it shall not go into effect 
until ratified by the people. The council, or board of commissioners, 
ought to have the clear right, on its own motion, to submit franchise 
ordinances to popular vote. 

The question of the advisability of providing for the popular 
initiative on franchise grants is a more difficult one. It must 
not be forgotten that franchises are contracts and in that respect 
are quite different from ordinary laws and regulations, which 
may be repealed from time to time if they prove unpractical. It 
is essential to the public welfare that all franchise ordinances 
should be scrutinized by experts and carefully worked out in detafl 
before they are finally adopted. The only reason for permitting 
the use of the initiative in franchise grants is the fact that the 
legislative body may be so strongly under the influence of established 
public utility companies as to be unduly conservative in regard 
to making new grants. Such conservatism, however, is usually 
in the line of maintaining a unified service and preventing the 
logical wastes of competition. Nevertheless, it is so important 
for the people of a city to have complete and ultimate control of 
their governmental affairs, that the popular initiative may be per- 
mitted even in the granting of franchises if the exercise of the 
initiative is properly safeguarded. It is obvious, both from reason 
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and from experience, that a public service corporation with large 
financial ability and a great staff of employees can much more 
readily draft a franchise satisfactory to itself and secure sufficient 
signatures to get the franchise submitted to the people, than anybody 
else, working in the interest of the general public, can do these 
things. It is important, therefore, to guard against a subversion 
of the real purpose of the initiative and to prevent its being used 
as an instrument to curtail rather than to extend the continuous 
public control of the city streets, which is necessary to a well 
governed conununity. No franchise, whether granted by the legis* 
lative body, with or without the referendum, or granted by the 
electors on popular initiative should ever go to vote until it has 
had complete and prolonged publicity, nor until its provisions have 
been carefully examined and publicly reported on by a responsible 
and competent public expert, commission or committee. In the 
case of franchise ordinances initiated by petition, it would be best 
to require that, before being submitted to a vote, they be referred 
to the legislative body or the city's utility experts, and to provide 
that amendments or a substitute ordinance may be submitted by 
the city authorities at the same time with the ordinance initiated 
by petition. In all cases provision should be made for the publi- 
cation of a proposed franchise several weeks in advance of its 
final adoption. Such publication should be either in a newspaper 
of general circulation or in pamphlet form properly advertised. 

Public control over franchise utilities cannot be intelligently 
or effectively exercised except on the basis of detailed and intimate 
knowledge of facts. If the city is to maintain adequate control 
of the streets, so as to be able to apportion the available spaces 
economically to the several uses to which the streets must be devoted, 
a complete record of existing street structures and measurements 
is necessary. One of the fundamental requisites of the city's policy — 
one that is of sufficient importance to be prescribed in considerable 
detail in the city charter — ^is the keeping of systematic records 
relating to the streets. There should be, first, a street record con- 
taining maps, documents, diagrams and indices to show for every 
street in the city the location and history of all the utility fixtures 
above, below, or on its surface. There should be, second, a 
franchise record containing complete and correct copies of all fran- 
chises or grants for public utility purposes, with an index showing 
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the names of the grantees and of their assignees. In this record 
should also be contained references to all judicial proceedings and 
decisions affecting in any way the validity or the meaning of the 
franchises. There should be, third, a public utility record for each 
separate person or corporation owning or operating a public utility 
within the city. This record should contain all the franchises 
granted to or acquired or controlled by such person or corpora- 
tion together with copies of annual reports, inspection reports and 
all other available information relating to the rates, property, and 
operation of such utility. 

The control of public utilities requires so much special knowl- 
edge and such constant observation on the part of the public 
authority charged with such control that it becomes almost a 
matter of necessity, in all cities of considerable size, to establish 
a franchise bureau, or a department of public utilities, with a high 
gjade expert at its head. This bureau, or department, should 
be charged with the keeping of the several records just described, 
with the issuance of permits for opening the streets in connection 
with the construction, repair, replacement or removal of utility 
fixtures, with the supervision of all street franchise work, with 
the examination and criticism of all proposed franchise ordinances, 
with the handling of complaints by public utility patrons, with 
the supervision of public utility accounts and with the enforce- 
ment of all the provisions of laws, ordinances, and franchise grants 
relating to the equipment of public utilities and the service rendered 
by them. 

In order to insure effective public control, it is necessary that 
franchises should be indeterminate, at least to the extent of 
reserving to the city the right to terminate them within a com- 
paratively short term of years after they have been granted and 
at brief succeeding intervals. With perpetual franchises, adequate 
control is impossible. They are not to be thought of. With 
term franchises, not terminable prior to their expiration, control 
is made difficult by the companies' fixity of tenure. No matter 
what safeguards may be put into a franchise for the purpose of 
insuring adequate service at all times at reasonable rates, it seems 
to be impossible to devise any method that will foreclose the 
problem against the tedious uncertainties of complex and long- 
drawn-out litigation, unless the city is in a position simply to throw 
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the company out of the streets and either take over the utility 
itself or let somebody else take it who will be amenable to control. 
The indeterminate franchise, as it is known in Massachusetts and 
the District of Columbia, makes no provision for the purchase 
of the physical property in case a company's grants are revoked. 
The American's sense of fair dealing, as well as the insuperable 
intrenchment of property rights in the constitution of the United 
States and in the constitutions of many of the individual com- 
monwealths, makes an intermediate franchise of this kind almost 
perpetual. Practically nobody desires to destroy private property 
invested in good faith in public utilities. It is, therefore, essential 
to the effectiveness of the indeterminate franchise that it should 
contain a clause requiring the city to purchase or find a purchaser 
for the physical property whenever a grant is revoked. 

The reservation to the city of the right to purchase a public 
utility or to transfer the utility to a new grantee upon the pay- 
ment of the purchase price by the latter, brings us to one of 
the most difficult and important points in the whole problem of 
municipal franchises. Here is the point of most determined con- 
flict between the public interest and the private interest involved. 
It is of the yery essence of intelligent public policy to keep down 
the debt that is represented by public utilities, if they are owned 
by the city, or the capitalization of them, if they are owned by 
private companies. If the purchase clause of a franchise is not 
carefully drawn, the city is likely to find itself in the unhappy 
position where it will become less and less able as time goes on, 
instead of more and more able, to take over the utility in ques- 
tion. It is obvious that a purchase clause which, for financial 
reasons, cannot, as a matter of fact, be used is useless in main- 
taining public control. It is the universal instinct of public utility 
corporations to pile up capitalization, issuing bonds with no expecta- 
tion of ever paying them off except by the issuance of other bonds. 
When it comes to a matter of fixing the purchase price for a 
public utility or of determining the method by which the purchase 
price shall be fixed at some future time, a private corporation is 
doggedly persistent in tr)ring to force up the valuation. This 
tendency may manifest itself in one of two directions. The com- 
pany may, by neglect of maintenance and depreciation charges, 
let the property deteriorate while extraordinary profits are being 
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taken out of the enterprise. A company knows very well that, 
even if its plant is in ramshackle condition, the city will have to 
pay a good round sum for it If the utility is being operated 
under strict control, the company is more likely, however, to attempt 
to increase the aggregate purchase price by insisting on a bonus 
for the termination of the franchise and by adding further per- 
centages to physical valuation on account of good-will, going value, 
brokerage charges, insurance, superintendence, contractor's profits, 
and a dozen and one other things for which an argument can 
be made. Often, what is really the same item is included under 
several different names. It is fatal for the city to adopt the 
attitude of compromise in dealing with public service corpora- 
tions, in the sense of following the path of least resistance. The 
only way for the city to become and remain master of the situa- 
tion is to follow the path of greatest resistance and to hammer 
capitalization and purchase price down to the minimum. 

One of the points of honest difference of opinion among stu- 
dents of public utility regulation is the question of whether or 
not a public service company should be required actually to amortize 
and thereby reduce its capital out of earnings. It is one of the 
results of the movement for the regulation of rates, with the 
uniform and scientific accounting required to make rate regu- 
lation rationally possible, that companies are no longer permitted 
to conceal their profits by investing surplus earnings in the improve- 
ment or extension of plant. The very effort that is made to 
bring about a reduction in rates tends, therefore, to constant increase 
of the capital account. It should not be supposed, of course, 
that a company which has built up its plant in large measure out 
of earnings and has thus either maintained a small nominal capi- 
talization or has made good a capitalization that was originally 
well watered, will consent to the purchase of its property on the 
basis of the capital actually supplied by its stock and bond holders. 
A company always claims the benefit of the additions to plant 
made out of surplus earnings whether the question at issue is the 
regulation of rates or the purchase of the property. It is logical, 
therefore, to provide, as public regulation now does, that all new 
investment shall be charged to capital account. A careful considera- 
tion of the nature of public utility enterprises, especially from the 
point of view of the desirability of ultimate municipal ownership, 
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makes it clear, however, that the desire to regulate rates down to a 
minimum should not be carried so far as to prevent the amortization 
of capital. A city that built its streets, its water works, its docks, 
its schoolhouses, and all other public improvements out of borrowed 
money and never set aside a sinking fund to pay off the debt, but 
continually increased its bond issues for all additions and better- 
ments of its plant would be considered as more improvident and 
reckless than even the worst governed city now dares to be. It seems 
obvious that the same rule in regard to the amortization of capital 
investment should be applied to public utilities occupying the public 
streets, even though they happen to be owned and operated by 
private parties under public franchises. It should therefore, be a 
fundamental item in the franchise policy of every city, so funda- 
mental as to be inserted in the city charter, that provision be made 
in every grant for the gradual amortization of investment out 
of earnings. This policy, if prudently followed, would make the 
purchase clause practically effective and make it easier instead of 
more difficult as the years go by, for the city to acquire the 
various public utilities. 

It has already been noted that public control is dependent 
upon a complete knowledge of facts. This necessity includes 
not only a knowledge of the extent, location and value of physical 
structures, but also a detailed knowledge of the financial trans- 
actions and results of operation. The regulation and publicity of 
public utility accounts are fundamental, and should be provided 
for in every city charter. The forms of books and accounts to 
be kept by the companies should be prescribed by the Board 
of Commissioners on the recommendation of the public utility 
department or bureau. Where there is a state authority charged 
with the supervision of public utility accounts, the forms prescribed 
by the city authorities should not be in conflict with the forms 
prescribed by the state. It will often happen, however, that the 
city will desire to supplement the state requirements in matters of 
detail. All public utilities operated by private companies should 
make, yearly or oftener, statements to the city showing the status 
of their property, accounts and finances in such detail as may be 
required by the proper authorities. 

It is still regarded in many quarters as a sign of civic thrift 
to require public utility companies to make heavy payments to 
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the city in compensation for their franchises. This idea is founded 
upon the theory that public utilities are private enterprises using 
public property for profit. With the recognition of the fact, which 
becomes more obvious every passing year, that public utilities 
are, in theory as well as by practical necessity, public enterprises, 
it becomes more and more clear that the policy of exacting heavy 
money compensation for franchises is a mistaken one. A public 
utility should be operated so as to give the most widely distributed 
and best service practicable, substantially at cost. If it is necessary 
as an incident of private operation, to permit an increment of 
profit over and above the minimum return upon capital invested, 
the city should provide for a division of net profits with the operator, 
the city's share to be put into a sinking fund or to be added to 
the amortization fund, so as to hasten the day when the investment 
can be wiped off and the cost of the service reduced, or the 
quality and extent of service increased, or both. The public nature 
of the principal utilities, such as water works, street railways, gas 
works, electric light plants and telephone systems, is so inherent 
that it would even seem best not to tax public utility plants at 
all, at least not to tax those portions of the plants consisting of 
street fixtures. There seems to be no more reason for taxing street 
railway tracks than for taxing asphalt pavements, and no more 
reason for taxing electric light conduits than for taxing sewers. 
It should be noticed, however, that this policy is to be applied 
only in the case of utilities operated under modem franchises so 
conditioned as practically to eliminate the value of the franchise 
itself. The franchise slogan of an up-to-date city would be : Com- 
pel public utility corporations to render such good service at such 
low rates as to take all of the monopoly value out of their 
privileges, but do not tax them, unless it is for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a fund supplementary to, or in lieu of, an amortization fund. 
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BUDGET PROVISIONS IN COMMISSION-GOVERNED 

CITIES 



By L. G. Powers, 

Chief Statistician, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C 



The commission form of govermnent is being advocated at the 
present time in the United States by the two classes of people who 
are as widely separated in their motives for urging its introduction 
as the poles of the earth. The members of one of these classes favor 
the Galveston or Des Moines plan, because they believe it will afford 
the masses a better knowledge of and control over municipal affairs^ 
and that there can be no progress or improvement of city govern- 
ment without the active participation of the people as a whole in 
such government. The second class advocate the scheme from an 
opposite motive. Its members despair of popular government and 
favor a benevolent despotism, which they conceive the commission 
plan of government to be. But strange as it may seem, both classes 
urge the adoption of the commission plan because it secures a 
greater publicity of affairs, and through that publicity, more 
economical and efficient administration. 

But publicity, or providing information for the use of the public, 
cannot be a factor of continuing good government, unless the popular 
judgment based on that information and the popular control which 
results therefrom are beneficial. In urging the added publicity that 
follows the introduction of the commission form of government as 
a reason for the adoption of that form, the advocates of a benevolent 
system of municipal despotism in reality discard their theoretical 
position and recognize that democratic government based upon 
popular intelligence is the only form that can be depended upon 
to be efficient and economical. In other words, they tacitly admit 
that more democracy is the cure for the ills of democracy as we now 
find them in city governments. 

The writer will not here discuss the question of how the various 
cities introducing the commission form of government have been 
given greater publicity of affairs as the result of the adoption of the 
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new organization. A hasty, and therefore more or less imperfect 
study in this field, discloses the fact that the added publicity and 
the increased popular interest which have been awakened, thereby 
resulting in better government, have had different contributing 
factors in the cities so far introducing the new form. Some of 
these factors are local and transient in their nature, and cannot 
reasonably be expected to be continuous in their operation, and 
hence assist in securing economy and efficiency of government for 
any great numbers of years. Only one of tfiem can be made a 
continuous and potent agent of governmental publicity, and that is 
the budget, or annual appropriation act. It is for this reason that 
commissions which, by the present popular wave, are being intrusted 
with a large place in the government of our cities, if desirous of 
advancing efficient and economical, as well as wise administration, 
will find a scientifically arranged budget supported by proper 
accounts, reports and supplementary statements, the most effective 
agent for keeping in touch with the people, and bringing them to 
the support of good plans for the administration of city finances. 

But how shall a budget be so arranged as fittingly to be called 
"scientific?" Or what shall be its provisions that it may, by the 
publicity that it affords, be a continuing factor of good, efficient, and 
economical government. 

In present city governments by councils and executive officers, 
budgets too frequently are patterned upon the financial statements 
of private corporations, which are so arranged as to conceal from the 
stockholders and from all but a selected few, the real results of 
financial transactions and the real condition of business affairs. The 
private corporations referred to use as one of the agents of this 
concealment what accountants call "secret reserves," or assets cov- 
ered up under designations that make them appear as negations of 
property, or even as liabilities. Such statements in private corporate 
accounting are nearly always made for the purpose of enabling 
those manipulating accounts and statements to secure a gain for 
themselves at the expense of the great body of the stockholders, and 
whether made with such intent or not, they always work to 
that end. 

Governmental budgets framed along the lines of private cor- 
porate accounts and statements with secret reserves are statements 
of proposed expenditures and of methods of providing money for 
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meeting the same whose significance a limited few in the legislative 
bodies fully understand, but which is not apparent to the average 
person, who will give to it a meaning quite different from its actual 
significance. Such budgets may be employed by city commissioners ; 
but if so used to any great extent, will inevitably lead to graft, 
inefiiciency, and wastefulness; and that form is doomed. The 
correlative of private secret reserves is usually found in the incom- 
pleteness of city budgets and their lack of systematic arrangement, 
and thus of lucid or intelligent presentation. These defects will be 
considered in the order here mentioned. 

To be an instrument of complete publicity concerning proposed 
financial transactions, municipal budgets must have the same char- 
acteristics as the budgets of the British National Government, from 
which we derive the word "budget" with the significance which it 
now has in municipal affairs. They must be complete statements 
of the proposed expenditures for the ensuing year, with financial 
proposals founded thereon, including statements of proposed tax 
rates and moneys to be obtained by the use of governmental credit. 

A complete budget, such as has been here described, whether 
framed along intelligible lines for details, or otherwise, shows the 
relation of revenues to expenditures and the net effect of the pro- 
posed financial transactions of the year upon the amount of 
municipal indebtedness. It discloses whether the expenditures will 
exceed or fall short of the revenues, and thus whether the expendi- 
tures must be met in part by the issue of bonds or other forms of 
credit, or whether the end of the year will find the city's indebtedness 
decreased, or its available resources increased. This information is 
needed by the commission under that form of government, or its 
members cannot have the basis for any broad or comprehensive 
plans for the administration of city finance, without which neither 
they nor any other set of government ofllicials can administer 
municipal affairs either intelligently or well. Further, without 
giving the citizens of the municipality this information in the budget, 
or otherwise, there can be no basis for an intelligent popular judg- 
ment concerning the wisdom of the general plans for the community. 
The city may have a benevolent or well-meaning despotism, but 
such well-meaning, or good intentions, in governmental affairs 
without adequate knowledge, are usually the paving stones of an 
inferno of bad and inefllicient administration that will surelv be let 
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loose on the community not governed by intelligence or directed by 
well-considered financial plans. The city will drift, under such 
circumstances, without any well-directed popular judgment con- 
cerning its affairs, and there is no charm in the name '^Commission" 
that will save the community from lack of knowledge, for which 
the people perish to-day as in the days of Ancient Writ. 

The incompleteness of American municipal budgets usually 
results from preparing those documents in sections at different 
times. Cities with the most defective financial proposals of this 
character are those which introduce and pass revenue appropriations, 
or appropriations for departmental expenses and outlays to be met 
from revenue, in a number of sections at different times. Cities 
with the least defective budgets in this respect are those which 
merely separate appropriations from bond issues and expenditures 
to be met from special assessments from other appropriations. The 
variation between these classes of cities is one of degree but not 
of character. 

In making appropriations, expenditures and the resources for 
meeting them should be considered as parts of the same whole ; and 
no budget of municipal expenditures should be considered complete 
unless it is accompanied with two proposals setting forth how the 
money is to be raised for meeting the proposed expenditures if 
authorized. The necessity for this completeness of budget can best 
be seen in one of its aspects when it is considered in its relation to 
the city planning movement. That movement has demonstrated the 
desirability of having comprehensive plans for the development of 
the commercial possibilities of cities, the location and arrangement 
of public buildings in accordance with designs that foster beauty and 
harmony of architectural arrangement, the making of park pro- 
visions for the growing population, the designing of good streets, 
boulevards and sewer systems, and securing adequate systems of 
water supply. These plans, to attain their full realization without 
undue burdens of debt or taxation, and without long delays and 
their resulting added costs, must secure the co-operation of city 
officials, the membership of commercial bodies and of all other civic 
organizations. So far, one of the desirable results of the adoption 
of the commission form of government has been the stimulation of 
the city planning movement in the cities adopting the same. But 
wise city planning cannot be adopted without a long look ahead, and 
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schemes for a number of years which will set forth for each of 
those years the relation of expenditures to the means adopted for 
providing the money for meeting the expenditures, and the presen- 
tation of annual budgets in accordance with the provisions of the 
city plan* 

Further, any way of treating expenditures of the budget and 
the moneys for meeting them, other than the one here outlined, 
under any form of government, whether commission or otherwise, 
leads inevitably to departmental and personal favoritism. It leads 
to raising money for certain classes of expenditures in one section 
of the city by one method, and in another part of the city by a 
different one. In one section the costs of a certain class of public 
improvements will be financed by special assessments, while in 
another the same costs will be borne by general taxes or from the 
proceeds of bond issues. Tliese are evils which may be found in 
all cities with the old council form of government and with incom- 
plete budget statements. Similar evils must inevitably result from 
tHe same method of preparing budgets in commission-governed 
cities; hence, I repeat, one, and the most essential, provision of 
budgets in commission-governed cities must be their completeness 
as statements of all proposed expenditures, and of the sources from 
which it is planned to secure the wherewithal for meeting those 
expenditures and the wisdom or folly of all proposed financial meas- 
ures and their relation to popular welfare now and in the future. 

But completeness is not the only provision that should and must 
be embodied in the budgets of commission-governed cities to make 
them effective for good government. The budget must be arranged 
in a systematic and orderly manner, so that it becomes a lucid and 
intelligent statement of all the proposals, whose significance any one 
at all familiar with municipal affairs can easily grasp. The classifi- 
cation of expenditures should be along functional lines with items 
in groups and sub-groups, and arranged under heads and titles with 
which every one is more or less familiar. The budget is no place 
for exhibiting the attainments of the academic school man. The 
classification must be arranged to set forth the relation of the 
proposed expenditures to the activities of the city as the people 
know those activities. It must give group and sub-group totals and 
subordinate details for all such functional activities as those for 
the police department, fire department, health department, schools, 
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charities, hospitals, highways, sewers, sanitation, etc., with which 
the people are all familiar. 

Without an analytical presentation of proposed expenditures 
arranged along functional lines as above described, city budgets in 
the past have often been the plaything of city bosses to fool and 
throw dust in the people's eyes. Witfi an analytical presentation 
along scientifically classified lines, that financial statement may 
readily be made a most potent factor for guaranteeing an economical, 
efficient, and altogether satisfactory administration of municipal 
affairs. 

Such a classification and presentation of proposed expenditures 
in the budget, to accomplish the results last stated, should be accom- 
panied with an exhibit of the expenditures and receipts, or revenues 
and receipt from increasing debt for the preceding year. Students 
of municipal administration began the agitation for uniform accounts 
and reports quite a number of years ago. Such accounts and 
reports, though accomplishing much as aids to good government, 
have failed of realizing all tfie good results anticipated, and for 
the following reasons: 

They are always statements of past transactions. If by chance 
they are the records of waste, inefficiency, or g^af t in administration, 
unless such waste, inefficiency and graft are striking, or even 
shocking in their magnitude, the exhibit of the same does not excite 
a great measure of popular interest. The reason for this fact is 
found in the popular speech when such exhibits are called a "story 
of dead horses." It is a closed chapter in the popular mind. The 
public are unwilling to waste a great deal of time around the stable 
door after the horse has been stolen. Now, while this is true, the 
same exhibit of governmental expenses presented as an accompani- 
ment of a comparable exhibit of proposed transactions that can be 
prevented by a popular protest or aided by a popular advocacy will 
at once attract attention, as has been repeatedly illustrated by the 
results of the budget exhibit in New York and other cities in 
recent years. 

The analytical exhibit of proposed expenditures and proposals 
for providing the resources for meeting the same is to be commended, 
not alone as an instrument for awakening popular interest to prevent 
graft, wastefulness, and inefficiency that are fostered by improper 
appropriations ; they are more to be commended by reason of their 
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intimate relation to the wise and necessary increase in municipal 
expenditures which is called for everywhere in recent years by the 
fact that cities are finding out how, by enlarged public expenditures, 
their governments can be made to assist the people to added health, 
comfort, strength, and pleasure that otherwise is unattainable 
for them. 

The analytical budget, supported by analytical reports of past 
expenditures, provides the basis for popular judgment concerning 
the relative merits or claims of the several branches of the depart- 
mental service for increased appropriations from public money; and 
such budgets under these circumstances tend to prevent favoritism 
for any one or more branches of the service at the expense of 
others, and also tend to secure a proper account for each and every 
department, whether its head is a good or a poor lobbyist or log- 
roller, for grants of money to be utilized under his direction. 

The facts reviewed lead the writer to his second statement of 
the fundamental provisions to be included in budgets of commission- 
governed cities, a budget arrangement with expenditures classified 
along functional lines easily understood by the people, with the 
further provision that these classified statements of proposed expen< 
ditures must be supported by similar statements of the expenditures 
of past years. 

In the classification of the expenditures of the budget, a com- 
plete separation should be made of the proposed authorized 
expenses or costs of governmental operation and maintenance, and 
outlays or expenditures for the more or less permanent properties, 
equipment, and improvements with a life in use of more than one 
year. This separation of proposed authorized expenses from outlays 
should not be confounded, as it too frequently is, with a special legal 
accounting for the proceeds of long term bond issues. The character 
of an expenditure is something quite different and apart from the 
sources or methods by which the money is obtained to meet the 
same, or the legal requirements for the proper accounting of such 
moneys. Both expenses and outlays may be financed by moneys 
obtained from revenues or from bond issues, and the amount from 
each class of expenditure which it is proposed by the budget to be 
financed from revenue and from bond sales should be separately and 
distinctly stated ; otherwise the budget will not be a clear-cut state- 
ment of the relation of costs of government to methods of financing 
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these costs ; and without such statement, no sound judgment can be 
predicated upon the bucket with reference to the outcome of the 
proposed financial transactions of the year. 

In the foregoing pages the writer has briefly outlined the funda- 
mental provisions that must be contained in the budgets of 
commission-governed cities, in order that such budgets may assist 
in securing popular control over municipal administration, and aid 
in maintaining economical, wise, and efficient government. Those 
provisions may be briefly sununarized by saying that to accomplish 
the ends desired, budgets must be — 

a. Complete exhibits of all proposed expenditures and of sug- 
gested methods of providing money to meet the same, as well as 
statements of the effect of such expenditures upon municipal 
indebtedness. 

b. Statements of the relation of the current expenditures to 
broad and comprehensive plans for city building, and proposed 
schemes for financing those plans in future, and the relation of all 
diese plans to present and future taxation and indebtedness. 

c. Statements of expenditures classified in groups and sub- 
groups and subordinate details, so arranged as to show the com- 
parative wisdom of each and all, and the comparative merits of 
each. These statements should be supported with other statements 
to aid in forming correct judgments concerning the economy and 
efficiency of current administration. 

But neither the municipal financial proposals, such as are 
usually found in budgets, nor the classifications described will suffice 
to accomplish the ends desired — ^the attainment of the most desirable 
administration of city affairs. They will not afford a city commis- 
sion all the data needed for their guidance, since by them they 
cannot tell whether the budget itself is framed along intelligent lines. 
Further, if this information is not at the command of the commis- 
sion, it cannot be imparted by them to the public. The bucket to be 
framed along intelligent lines must be based upon a mass of infor- 
mation relating to governmental affairs, and that information must 
be placed at the disposal of the general public as well as utilized 
by the commission. The information needed for this purpose may 
be briefly summarized as follows : 

I. Statements of the expenses of a series of prior years so 
classified according to function as to disclose the actual and relative 
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cost of every governmental activity for those years, such statements 
being supplemented by statistics and other exhibits showing the 
relative economy and efficiency of every branch of the public service, 
comparing one branch with others, and, as far as practicable, com- 
paring the costs and efficiency of the several departments with those 
of similar departments of other cities, and showing the amounts met 
from general and from trust and other special funds. 

2. Statements of past outlays for the more permanent proper- 
ties and public improvements of the city and of the approximate 
value of such properties, etc., or the cost of reproducing them in 
present condition. Such statements should be so arranged as to $et 
forth the amounts expended during each of a series of years for 
every object of outlay, and the amounts of money obtained for 
meeting these outlays from bond issues and from general and trust 
or other special revenues. 

3. Statements of the relation of net funded debt, which is gross 
funded debt less sinking fund assets, to the present value of the 
more permanent properties and public improvements ascertained 
and stated as described in (2). In the preparation of such state- 
ments as those last referred to, and in making the comparisons here 
mentioned, the greatest care should be exercised that sufficient allow- 
ance be made for depreciation, waste, loss, wear, and of obsolescence 
in the properties and improvements whose present values are 
estimated 

4. Statements of proposed expenditures for current expenses 
and for outlays, classified according to the functional activity for 
which asked. All proposals for such expenditures should be accom- 
panied with exhibits based upon past experience, demonstrating that 
they are needed for securing efficient government under economical 
administration, and that one functional activity is not favored at 
the expense of others. 

5. Statements for a series of years of the current contributions 
from revenue to sinking funds and for other methods of amortizing 
fixed debts. These should set forth in no doubtful manner the 
evidence that the amounts so contributed are materially greater than 
the amounts of current depreciation, obsolescence, waste, and loss 
in value of the properties and improvements secured by the bond 
issues, amortized or in process of amortization. 

6. Detailed statements of the amounts, estimated as realizable 
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and the amounts actually realized or received during each of several 
years from the revenues of the city, and the amounts that were 
borrowed each year on long and short term obligations. Statements 
of estimated revenues and of revenue receipts should be classified 
by source of revenue and by amounts derived from or belonging to 
general and to trust and other special funds. 

7. Estimates, based upon past experience, of the probable 
receipts during the ensuing year from each and all of the revenues 
provided by general laws other than receipts from the general 
property tax. These estimates should be so arranged as to show 
the amounts that will be available for use of the general and of 
trust and other specified funds. 

8. Statements of the expenses and outlays for the ensuing year 
that it is proposed to meet by special assessments. These statements 
should be accompanied with other statements of the property upon 
which the special assessments are to be levied. 

9. Statements of all cash balances of prior years classified 
according to the requirements of state statutes, or municipal charter 
provisions as to their derivation from (a) general revenues; (b) 
special revenues; (c) trust fund revenues; and (d) receipts from 
long term bond sales, and further classified with reference to appro- 
priation incumbrances and thus shown as available for future appro- 
priations or previously appropriated ; and if previously appropriated, 
the special conditions attending their appropriation. 

10. Statements of bonds authorized but not issued, and of 
the appropriation incumbrances upon the proceeds of authorized but 
unused loans. 

11. The rate of tax levy to provide in connection with the 
receipts mentioned in (7) and (8) and the cash and other balances 
mentioned in (9) and (10) for meeting all the proposed expenses 
and outlays, and to contribute to debt amortization as mentioned 
in (4) and (5). 

12. Exhibits showing all the facts relating to the borrowing 
power of the municipality, the amount of outstanding past loans and 
an loans authorized but not issued, and the other existing liabilities 
authorized or incurred that affect the borrowing power of the 
municipality. 
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CIVIL SERVICE PROVISIONS IN COMMISSION 

CHARTERS 



By Eluot H. Goodwin/ 

Secretary of the National Civil Service Reform League. 



The merit system of appointment to the public service is one 
of those checks upon abuse of power which, together with the initia- 
tive, the referendum and the recall, have been frequently associated 
with the conunission form of municipal government. It must be 
said, however, that none of these checks was incorporated in the 
commission plan as first instituted in Galveston in 1901. The 
Galveston experiment and, in fact, the commission plan in its essen- 
tial features, is based upon the theory of concentration of all the 
functions of municipal government in the hands of a small body. 
In Its more recent development, there has been an attempt to 
popularize the system, arising on the one hand out of a desire to 
make commission government conform to democratic principles 
without sacrificing the added efiiciency gained through concentra- 
tion, and, on the other, out of fear of the abuse of power. The 
Des Moines plan was the first to incorporate the initiative, the refer- 
endum, the recall and the merit system. It is largely due to the 
prominence which this plan has attained that these features have 
come to be associated with commission government. 

The adoption of the merit system in commission charters has 
not been as general, however, as is commonly supposed. Only 
seven of the eighteen states that have passed laws providing for 
commission government, have made provision for the incorporation 
of the merit system. Of these seven, Illinois and New Jersey had, 
before the passage of the commission government laws, separate 
civil service acts, which become operative in any city, regardless of 
the form of government, upon a popular vote in favor thereof. Of 
the 138 cities which in June, 191 1, were governed on the commission 
plan under general state laws or special charters, but forty-one, or 
less than one-third, have any civil service provisions. Of these, the 
four commission cities in Massachusetts are covered by a separate 

^In collaboration vlth Mr. Robert W. Belcher ABsiatant Secretary of The 
National Ciril Serrice Reform League. 
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state civil service law, which is mandatory for all cities in the state ; 
and two in Illinois have availed themselves of the option of adopting 
the provisions of the civil service law for their local services.* 

The omission from the charters of over two-thirds of the com- 
mission cities of definite provisions intended to prevent the perver- 
sion of the public service to the ends of the discredited spoils system 
appears to be due mainly to absolute confidence in Uie effective 
operation of a sense of ofiicial responsibility which will come from 
the searching scrutiny which the people under the new system are 
expected to give to all the acts of their commission. There is, how- 
ever, grave reason to doubt the justification of this confidence, in 
view of the lessons of experience and the opportunities which the 
concentration of powers in a few hands give for the development 
of the spoils system. These opportunities are so great, and the 
inherent difficulty in the way of the people exercising an actual 
supervision over the use of the appointing power throughout the 
entire city service is so well-nigh impossible, as to justify the state- 
ment that stringent civil service provisions embodied in the charter 
itself are more important in the commission plan than in the older 
forms of municipal government. 

The purposes of a civil service law are briefly two: first, to pre- 
vent the use of the power of appointment to build up a political 
party or machine through the distribution of places in the public 
service as rewards to party workers, and, second, to provide the 
machinery whereby candidates for public employment may be 
selected for the positions where their services are needed on a basis 
of merit and fitness, tested, so far as is practicable, by competitive 
examination. The reform which this system of appointment accom- 
plishes is fundamental to any efficient, economical, and business-like 
administration of public affairs. It is directed at a system which 
has been the main cause of waste, inefficiency and scandal in na- 
tional, state, and municipal administration. The spoils system is 
the foundation of the power of the political boss. Control of the 
power of appointment and removal is the first hold which the 
political worker, aspiring to party control, tries to obtain on the 
machinery of government. Unless adequate restrictions are placed 
upon the power of appointment to prevent its abuse for purposes 
of patronage, a vital safeguard is neglected. 

Experience has clearly shown that provision for the merit 
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system in the form of a stringent civil service law is the only 
guarantee that can be relied upon to prevent the abuses arising out 
of the spoils system. The belief tliat the people can or will hold 
administrative officers responsible for the manner in which they 
fill subordinate positions, is a denial of actual experience to the 
contrary. Under any form of government the appointments to sub- 
ordinate positions are matters of administrative detail, of which the 
people are commonly ignorant and to which they cannot, in the 
nature of things, give careful attention. If, however, the principle 
that merit and fitness alone shall rule in all appointments and promo- 
tions is embodied in the governing law of the community, any 
violation of the letter or the spirit of that law raises an issue which 
is clear and concrete. This makes possible the holding of the 
ofiFender responsible therefor at the polls. 

That a civil service law is peculiarly important in commission 
government, is evident if the unusual opportunities which control 
of highly centralized machinery gives to those possessing the power 
of appointment and removal be kept in mind. It is undoubtedly 
true that the increased public interest in city affairs, which the 
commission plan may be counted on to arouse, will make the way 
of the political worker harder and that the elimination of national 
party politics will be of distinct advantage. But local political 
machines are no more necessarily based on principles of public policy 
than are those of the large parties in their interference in city 
politics; the motives of private gain at public expense are equally 
powerful with all leaders to whom politics is the trade by which 
they make their living, and it is chimerical to hope that such evil 
influences in public affairs will disappear overnight with a change, 
or any number of changes, in the form of government. The rare 
chance which control of a city commission endowed with such 
unusual powers offers for the building up of a political machine, 
even though the abuse of these powers is checked by the initiative, 
referendum and recall, makes neglect to provide a safeguard against 
this danger peculiarly serious. The initiative and referendum deal 
only with legislation ; the recall cannot be made an effective check 
upon ^e abuse of patronage, because of the inability of the people 
to exercise sufficient scrutiny over a large number of minor appoint- 
ments made in the course of administrative duty. The only secure 
defence against the spoils system is definite provision in the charter 
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itself for placing appointments to the city service on the basis of 
merit and fitness alone. 

If the importance of providing for the merit system as a factor 
in obtaining a satisfactory degree of efficiency in the public service, 
and as a vital safeguard against the spoils system be conceded, the 
necessity of making such provision adequate is self-evident. An 
examination, however, of the civil service provisions that have been 
adopted in commission charters, shows that, with one or two possible 
exceptions, these provisions are not sufficiently strict or comprehen- 
sive to accomplish their purpose in the event of a city council's being 
averse to them. Experience with the operation of civil service laws 
shows that, if the law is to accomplish results in city administration, 
it must observe certain essential principles. Primarily, the provision 
for the merit system must be inserted in the charter with sufficient 
directness and detail to raise the enforcement of the law above the 
mere whims and prejudices of politically elected and constantly 
changing city administrations. To leave the question of its effective 
operation solely or largely to the discretion of the officers whom it 
is expected to regulate in their exercise of the power of appointment, 
is, on its face, an anomaly. Failure to recognize this basic fact in 
most of the civil service laws so far enacted for commission cities, 
constitutes the main difficulty in the way of a proper administration 
of the system. If the city council can control the civil service com- 
mission, either through the power to appoint and remove the mem- 
bers at will, or by limiting their activity through ordinances or rules, 
it is obvious that the civil service commission cannot act as an 
effective restraint upon the council in its exercise of the power of 
appointment. 

Of the means whereby these difficulties may be obviated, the 
most effective and successful have been state control, as in Massa- 
chusetts, or state supervision, as in New York. In these two states, 
the merit system has been embodied in law as a general public 
policy for the services of the state and its civil divisions. In New 
York it has been inserted in the constitution itself. In Massachusetts 
there is but one civil service commission, appointed by the governor, 
and exercising jurisdiction in the state and city services alike. Each 
city in New York has its separate municipal civil service commis- 
sion, appointed by the mayor, but in all they do they are subject 
to the supervision and approval of the state civil service commission. 
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Both the Massachusetts and the New York system have operated 
to minimize the influence of local politics in the administration of 
the law in the city service. Where, however, as in the majority of 
cases, civil service legislation is purely local in its application, and 
state supervision or state control cannot be regarded as an3rthing 
more than a later goal to be attained, it is necessary to lay down 
certain principles as fundamental in order to secure a proper enforce- 
ment of the merit system in city administration. These are four 
in number: 

1. In the charter itself should be inserted all the provisions 
which are essential to the proper administration of the merit system. 

2. Civil service commissioners should be appointed for terms 
which overlap, so arranged that no one city administration will have 
the power to replace all the conmiissioners, and that the city will, 
at all times, have the services of men who have had practical 
experience with the administration of the law. 

3. The tenure of commissioners should be sufficiently secure 
to prevent control of the commission's action through the exercise 
by the mayor or the council of an arbitrary power of removal. 
Removal should be made only upon stated charges after a hearing, 
but it is not necessary and, from other points of view, it is undesira- 
ble, that the removed commissioner should be given the right of 
appeal to the courts. 

4. Upon the civil service commission alone should be placed 
the duty and responsibility of drafting the rules in accordance with 
which the law is administered. To permit the mayor or council to 
draft the rules or to exercise a power of approval over the rules as 
drafted by the civil service commission, is to make the effectiveness 
of the civil service law depend entirely upon the attitude of these 
officials toward it. 

The strongest civil service charter provisions for commission 
cities are those of Oakland, California, and Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. In Oakland, the civil service commission is removable only 
for cause and after a hearing. In both cities overlapping terms for 
the commissioners are established, and the rules are made and put 
into force by the action of the civil service commission alone. Both 
charters, however, leave something to be desired in their provisions 
as to what the rules shall contain. Of other commission charters, 
the best drawn civil service provisions are contained in the Iowa law 
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of 1907, applicable to first-class cities. These have been copied in 
the Kansas act for first-class cities, and in the Montana law. The 
Iowa law makes the appointment of a civil service commission for 
overlapping terms of six years mandatory upon the city council. 
It provides for removal, for cause, of any commissioner, by a four- 
fifths vote of the council, for the holding of examinations for the 
filling of all except certain specified positions in all departments of 
the city government, for the certification of twice as many names 
from the eligible list as there are vacancies to be filled, for the 
making of rules by the council, and for removal of employees by a 
majority vote of the council. Aside from these requirements and 
the declaration that appointments shall be without regard to political 
or religious beliefs, the charter makes no other provision for the 
administration of the merit system save that the council ''may pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations for the proper conduct of the 
business of said commissioners as shall be found expedient and 
advisable, including restrictions on appointment, promotion, removal 
for cause, roster of employees, certification of records to the auditor 
and restrictions on payment of salaries to persons improperly 
employed." In other words, where the charter itself should contain 
a careful statement of what the rules should provide, in the Iowa 
law and those others which have been modeled upon it, the effective- 
ness of the rules is left to depend almost entirely on the discretion 
of the officers whom these rules are intended to restrain. 

Compared with the civil service sections of some other com- 
mission charters, however, the Iowa law is iron-clad. Port Arthur, 
Texas, for example, has a charter empowering the city council 
itself to act as the civil service commission and "to adopt civil service 
regulations to govern" appointments to any or all positions in any 
or all departments. In Huntington, West Virginia, the council is 
required to act •^s a civil service commission for the purpose of 
holding non-competitive examinations for appointments in the police 
and fire departments and in the office of the cemetery sexton. 
Modesto, Monterey, and Berkeley, California, all have in their char- 
ters, recently adopted, a clause empowering, but not requiring, the 
city council to appoint a civil service commission to serve without 
compensation for indefinite terms. The charter of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, goes somewhat further in its civil service provisions in 
that the appointment of a civil service commission is mandatory 
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and the commissioners are appointed for overlapping terms. The 
application of the law, however, is limited to the department of 
public safety and the department of public works, unless extended 
by ordinance of the council. 

Such is the general character of civil service legislation for 
commission cities. Turning now to specific features of the civil 
service sections of commission charters, it is to be noted that where 
the appointment of the civil service commission is mandatory the 
terms of the commissioners are invariably made to overlap and are 
usually for six years. In only one case — that of the charter for 
Oakland, California — ^is there a specific provision for a hearing 
before removal. A four-fifths vote of the council, however, is gen- 
erally required. In only two cases — Oakland and Oklahoma City — 
are the rules made by the civil service commission alone ; in all other 
commission cities either the approval of the city council is required 
for the rules drafted by the civil service commission, or the rules 
are made in the form of an ordinance. In a number of cases, the 
civil service provisions apply to part of the city service, usually the 
police and fire departments; their extension to other departments 
being left to the discretion of the council. 

In general, it is apparent that the weaknesses of much of the 
earlier civil service legislation for cities has been perpetuated in 
commission charters and frequently exaggerated. The dangers 
arising out of the inadequacy of the civil service provisions are not 
imaginary; the actual operation of the Iowa law in Des Moines 
and Cedar Rapids has been attended with constant friction over the 
administration of the civil service sections of the charter. As stated, 
the Iowa law leaves the determination of the final form of the civil 
service rules with the council itself. Either through error or design, 
the councils in Des Moines and Cedar Rapids, in adopting the 
rules, have not obeyed even the plain provisions of the Uiarter. The 
rules in Des Moines, instead of providing for the certification of 
twice as many names of eligibles as there are vacancies to be filled 
call for the certification of five names for each vacancy. In Cedar 
Rapids, the rules provide for the certification of three names for 
each vacancy. Both in Des Moines and Cedar Rapids there has been 
an unwarranted extension of the number of positions excepted from 
competitive examination. The law exempts commissioners of any 
kind, unskilled laborers, election ofiicials, the mayor's secretary, the 
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assistant solicitor and all officers specifically named in Section 8 of 
the charter. These are the only positions which the law authorizes 
to be made exempt The rules adopted by the council in Des 
Moines, however, make considerable additions to this list of excepted 
places, including assistant superintendents in the departments of 
streets and public improvements, and parks and public property, and 
"any officer or assistant who is by law or ordinance to be elected or 
appointed by the council." Inasmuch as the charter places the power 
of election or appointment in the hands of the council, this last 
phrase permits the exemption of any officer or assistant. In Cedar 
Rapids, also, the rules provide for a similar unwarranted extension 
of the number of positions exempt from competitive examination. 

These open violations of the plain intent of the law where the 
council is given the power to determine how stringent shall be the 
restriction upon their exercise of the appointing function, are illus- 
trations of what faulty draft of civil service laws may easily lead to. 
Such instances are perhaps too flagrant to be of frequent occurrence, 
but there is sufficient danger from less open violation to make it 
distinctly worth while to g^ard against it. Indeed, experience has 
shown that it is from the constant and repeated small violations 
of the spirit, if not the letter, of the law, that the undermining of 
the merit system is to be feared. Unless provisions for the estab- 
lishment of the competitive system of appointment are definitely laid 
down in the charter itself, and unless those provisions are adequate 
to secure the enforcement of the law, independent of partisan influ- 
ences, the danger of the revival of the spoils system, stronger than 
ever in its control of the highly centralized machinery of commission 
government, will become pressing as soon as the watchfulness and 
interest of citizens b^in to relax* 
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THE SHORT BALLOT AND THE COMMISSION PLAN 



By Richakd S. Childs, 

Secretary of The Short Ballot Organizatioo. 



The commission plan is at least a relative success. Few cities 
that have the old style plan of government by mayor, council and 
miscellaneous minor elective <^cers are disposed to jubilate over the 
results they are gettii^, whereas the cities that have the commission 
plan seem to be unanimous in their willingness to keep it indefinitely, 
on the ground that whether it be perfect or not, it is certainly a 
vast improvement over its predecessor. Nothing in political science 
can be demonstrated with mathematical certainty, but I submit that 
for the reasons that follow, it seems reasonable to believe that the 
essential factor in this relative success of commission govern- 
ment is the fact that it has happened to involve complete acceptance 
of "the short ballot principle/' 

As defined by The Short Ballot Organization, "the short ballot 
principle" is — 

First. That only those offices should be elective which are 
important enough to attract (and deserve) public examination; and 

Second. That very few offices should be filled by election at 
one time, so as to permit adequate and unconfused public examina- 
tion of the candidates. 

Commission government, vesting the power in a single board 
which is so small and so powerful that the individual member is 
conspicuous, conforms precisely to this principle. There are 
observable certain phenomena in the operation of commission gov- 
ernment which are clearly traceable to its short ballot. 

First, the people know what they are doing on election day. 
Any foreigner would instantly take it for granted that this is a 
necessity for a workable democracy, but in this country so obvious 
a fact has been consistently ignored. In every city under the old 
style of government, we see great multitudes of people voting a 
"straight ticket," not because of any overwhelming loyalty to their 
party, but because they know of nothing better to do. The typical 
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American voter votes for his mayor with clear conviction. He can 
argue about the mayor on the street with any voter, can explain his 
reasons for his vote, is armed with a considerable array of facts and 
history, and his vote represents a well-formed opinion. The mayors 
of typical old-style cities are correspondingly better representatives 
of public opinion than the various obscure officers who make up the 
rest of the ticket, and politicians consistently nominate figureheads 
for the mayoralty because they must have as candidate some man 
who can stand the limelight In this matter of the conspicuous office, 
on which public discussion focuses, the politician, despite the fact 
that he holds complete possession of the nominating machinery, is 
exceedingly deferential to Mr. Plain Citizen. A typical American 
voter, however, finds on his ballot not merely a set of candidates 
for mayor, but also a host of candidates for a string of petty offices. 
There are weak councilmen, for instance. The power of the council 
as a whole may be large, but it is usually so dissipated by division 
among an unreasonably large number of members that the individual 
councilman is of no account, and public opinion refuses to waste its 
breath upon him. There are also various minor elective administra- 
tors such as city treasurer, comptroller, board of public works, presi- 
dent of council, etc., offices which are either insignificant in power 
or so uninteresting in character that they completely escape public 
scrutiny. 

The people are human beings and excepting under some com- 
pulsion, are not to be expected to take an interest in uninteresting 
things. This simple and well-known unwillingness of the people to 
get excited over uninteresting matters has not been taken into 
account in designing city governments. Charter committees have 
said, in effect : "The citizens ought to be interested in getting the 
right man for city treasurer. Therefore, we will make the city 
treasurer elective." Subsequent elections showed that the citizens 
were not interested; the great majority of them paid no attention 
to the matter, and in consequence the control of that office was left 
in the hands of a small minority. This "apathy" of the citizens can 
be explained and is not inexcusable when it is considered that the 
office of city treasurer has nothing to do with the broad policies of 
the town and is not truly political, the only issue involved being the 
question of which of the several aspirants shall hold the job and 
draw the salary. That is not an issue large enough, unless there be 
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great scandal, to cause all the men of a city to stand up, divide, and 
be counted. For the Charter Revision Committee to say ''it's the 
people's duty to live up to these requirements which we lay down 
for them" is sheer impertinence. If the people will not graciously 
deign to do certain work that is laid out for tiiem to do, the sensible 
and proper solution of the difficulty is to change the requirements 
in accordance with the people's action* If the mountain will not 
come to Mahommed, Mahommed must go to the mountain. 

In the commission plan there are at most, only five elective 
officers in the whole city. They are all important and share in the 
determination of policies, and the people consequently take a great, 
natural, and spontaneous interest in every one of those elective posi- 
tions. Mr. Plain Citizen can argue about every one of the five 
men just as in the old days he could argue about the mayor. On 
election day he expresses a clear conviction regarding every elective 
office. He is completely the master of his ballot and his mastery 
has been acquired without conscious effort. It is as if the exhorta- 
tions of reformers had succeeded in inducing all good citizens to go 
into politics; only in this case politics has been simplified and 
thereby brought to the people. Surely this unique phenomenon of 
the commission-governed city, the fact that the people know what 
they are doing on election day, is a very vital and important one. 
It is due to the shortening of the ballot, and not to any excitement 
of civic interest among the people. The people of Galveston were 
the same after the flood as before. The people of Houston did not 
undergo a moral upheaval when commission government was estab- 
lished. Neither did the people of Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, or 
Leavenworth. It was the ballot that changed, not the people. 
Incidentally, does it not seem possible that the people of the much- 
admired British cities, which also have an exceedingly "short 
ballot," may not be individually a bit more alive naturally on civic 
questions than our own people ? Is it not reasonable to believe that 
their human nature is the same as ours, and that if an American 
city adopted that "short ballot'* plan it would get similarly satis- 
factory results? 

It is obvious that when all the people of a city know what they 
are doing on election day, that separate class of political specialists 
known as "politicians" coincidentally disappears. The politician is 
simply a citizen who knows what he is doing on dection day. He 
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is a man who does all the work which citizenship requires of hinL 
In the old style city where the work of the voter is obscure and 
complex, these ''complete citizens" are so few as to constitute a 
definite ruling class — an oligarchy. Simplify the work of the citizens 
sufficiently and all the citizens automatically become effective poli- 
ticians, and the political specialist of the past finds himself no more 
influential than the average citizen. 

In the last analysis, I think our complaint against our city 
governments comes down to just this: that they have been oli- 
garchies ; that the office-holders have been under obligations to the 
little ruling class of politicians, and that government has conse- 
quently been in the interest of the politicians rather than in the 
interest of the people. The citizens, to protect their interests, have 
been pitted against the politicians to whom the work of politics 
was a means of livelihood. It was a case of the amateurs against 
the professionals. With the disappearance of this ruling class the 
great bulk of our problems may be expected to vanish. In the 
conmiission-govemed cities the short ballot made it possible for a 
man to campaign and get elected without the permission' of the 
politicians. That this would hold true in a large city where the 
difficulties of getting before the people stagger individual effort and 
create a special function for the experienced machines, I am not 
certain; but in the small cities, where commission government has 
thus far been tried, a candidate can get himself into the limelight 
and make a successful campaign, simply because the office for which 
he is running is important, the citizens are looking for him and are 
ready to listen to him, and the work of the citizens is not so compli- 
cated as to cause them to ignore the candidates and rely on ready- 
made tickets prepared for them by political specialists. When the 
citizen makes up his own ticket in his head, as he does on the short 
ballot basis, the candidate must run to the citizen for approval 
instead of running to a group of self-established ticket-makers. It 
is this simplicity which has made it possible for Colorado Springs, 
for example, to prescribe that each candidate, before he is granted 
a place on the official ballot, must swear that he represents no 
political organization — ^nobody but himself and his prospective 
constituents. 

It is this same simplicity which made possible the non-partisan 
ballot. A non-partisan ballot must be short. In most of the cities, 
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thanks again to the short ballot, the Des Moines plan of the non- 
partisan primary has been copied to advantage, and the people, 
big, unorganized and clumsy as they are, have been able to take 
over the function of weeding out the aspirants and deciding the 
contests, without accepting the help of private machinery. 

The short ballot is also responsible for the way the elective 
officials are held accountable after election. It is not enough to 
establish accountability for official acts in law. A bureau of 
municipal research by diligent delving may determine who is to 
blame for departmental inefficiency in almost any city, but that is by 
no means the same thing as having every citizen in town know 
beyond doubt who is responsible, without any investigation at all. 
A citizen of a commission-governed city finding a street dirty knows 
that five men whom he can name by name are responsible, that they 
have power to raise enough money to keep the street clean and to 
hire the sweepers and to see that they do the work. In such cir- 
cumstances, the citizen feels some satisfaction in making a com- 
plaint, and every city has seen a most spectacular revival of interest 
and activity in mtmicipal affairs among the citizenship. If the com- 
mission were a very large one so that the individual members of it 
were not clear targets, there would be much less satisfaction for the 
citizen, since the failure of a member to give the proper attention 
to a reasonable demand would be less conspicuous and would start 
less talk. The fact that each commissioner in the small commission 
is public property, so to speak, and is known to every citizen, as 
the mayor alone was known in the old style plan, causes every 
citizen to take notice of any fault or failure to do right. The 
commissioner's reputation in the community is constantly fluctuating 
in accordance with these criticisms. When an attack is made on 
him, his conspicuousness forces him to reply, and his reply is waited 
for by the people. The same attack aimed at an obscure and incon- 
spicuous alderman of the old regime would go unnoticed and the 
alderman's political strength might not fluctuate at all. A con- 
spicuous official is naturally more sensitive than an inconspicuous 
one. Put a typical old style politician into the spotlight of a com- 
missionership and he will break loose from old associations and 
temptations, because he is unable to withstand the public criticism 
which is launched at him if he fails to serve the whole people. Time 
and again we have seen this phenomenon in the case of machine 
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mayors. In the commission government we have practically 
entrusted the power to a board of mayors. 

There is no such thing in democratic problems as inconspicuous 
accountability. Conspicuousness is essential. It is only another way 
of saying that the people as masters of an elective servant can 
control him only if they see what he is doing. When all the people 
see what a man is doing, that man is, ipso facto, exceedingly con- 
spicuous. Conspicuousness to a certain extent means ''standing 
alone." One of a crowd cannot be conspicuous — ^and there we are, 
back at the short ballot again I Government in the light is safer 
than government in the dark — ^that is obvious — and any system 
which provides for such concentrated scrutiny as the commission 
plan does should be able to show superior results over the old style 
jungle of obscurities. 

The commission plan is more than a short ballot plan, however. 
It is a fairly correct short ballot plan. 

Any efficient organization must have a single head ; not neces- 
sarily a single man, but at least a single board or committee in 
which all the reins of power are centered and unified. How often 
do we see voluntary organizations, ranging from a social picnic up 
to an informal association, go to pieces or develop serious ineffi- 
ciency, not because of the weakness of any particular members, but 
from the simple lack of a single boss. Our old style governments 
are headless. Neither the mayor nor the council nor anyone else 
constitutes the court of ultimate appeal. Nobody is boss unless the 
people, with that singular political genius of the Americans, delegate 
their functions to a machine boss who will nominate and control 
puppets and keep them working in harmony by the use of unlawful 
influence. 

The commission plan breaks with our old superstitions regard- 
ing the desirability of the "separation of powers" and provides a 
complete unification of powers ; a unification that is absolutely essen- 
tial to accountability. The single board has power to do everything 
and hence can be held responsible for any failure to do anything 
which the people want done. The commission is stripped of all 
excuses. It cannot say "it is the other man's fault."* If the people 
demand low taxes, the commission has power to compel the depart- 
mental economies necessary to bring ihem about. If the people want 
higher departmental efficiency, the commission has power to raise 
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the money needed for it. In a desire to please critics on both sides, 
the commission is under strong inducements to attempt to secure 
both departmental ef&ciency and low taxes. The knowledge that it 
will secure credit for good deeds and discredit for bad, by reason 
of the conspicuousness of the work of the individual members, sets 
even political hacks to resolute endeavors to please the public 

A ballot of five officers could be arranged along other lines, 
and, in fact, we frequently do have ballots in American cities as 
short as that, but the unequal division of power and the unequal 
interest of the people in the officers, results usually in the over- 
sliadowing of some of the officers, both before and after election. 
Usually, the mayor gets all the limelight at the expense of the other 
elective officers. In the commission plan, however, the practical 
equality of the commissioners results in a correspondingly equal 
division of the limelight. Each man gets his share of public scrutiny 
and is not overshadowed. The New Jersey plan represents the 
latest developments on this point and is correct, inasmuch as the 
five men are elected without designations to office and choose the 
mayor from among their own number after election. 

There are other features besides the short ballot which are 
characteristic of commission government, and are comprised in the 
usual definition of the plan, but I do not see how even the most 
ardent supporters of these features can prove that they are essential. 
The initiative, and referendum-by-protest are much lauded by cer- 
tain enthusiasts, but Galveston and Houston, where the wave first 
started, have never had those features. For the same reasons it 
cannot be said that it is the recall which puts officials on their good 
behavior and accounts for the success of the plan. Neither can it 
be the non-partisan ballot. For the commission plan succeeded 
before any of these features were added to it, and has continued a 
success in Galveston and Houston despite their absence. 

The short ballot is the magic in the Gxnmis^on Plan and our 
ultimate salvation from government by politicians lies in the hope 
of universal recognition of the fact and the application of the same 
vital principle to our counties and states. 
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THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM IN COMMISSION 

CITIES 



By C. O. Gasdmer, 

Harrison Fellow in Political Science, University of Pennsylvania. 



The statement is sometimes made that the initiative and the 
referendum embody one of the essential features of the commission 
form of city government. That this is not strictly true will be 
evident if one pauses to consider that the first commission governed 
cities had no such provisions in their charters. The charter of Gal- 
veston, the first city in the United States to adopt the plan, made 
no mention of them, yet no one would hesitate to class it as a com- 
mission governed city. Several of the smaller towns of Texas and 
neighboring states have followed the example of Galveston in this 
respect and the residents of these cities, although eminently proud 
of their city government, do not look with favor upon provisions for 
direct legislation in municipal affairs. Six years after the adoption of 
the Galveston charter in 1901, the City of Des Moines obtained her 
new charter, and it was in this charter for the first time that complete 
provisions for the referendum and the initiative were introduced, and 
then only after the first charter proposed for the city had been 
rejected. 

Not only is it true that some commission governed cities contain 
no provisions for popular legislation, but it is equally true that many 
cities with the ordinary common council form of government have 
the initiative and referendum in some form or other. In fact, most 
city charters adopted within recent years, regardless of the particular 
form of government for which they provide, contain provisions of 
this sort. Oklahoma and Oregon have constitutional provisions for 
municipal referenda. Illinois and Nebraska have laws providing for 
the reference of questions of statewide or local concern. Buffalo, 
Grand Rapids, Detroit, and Chicago are examples of cities that have 
made frequent use of the referendum in some form to aid in the 
solution of local problems.* The City of Newport, with a council 

^For an IntereBting detcrlptioii of the operation of the referendnm In 
Buffalo, flee letter of W. B. Curtis in the Chiooffo Beoord-Heraid, Jane 29, 1911. 
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equal in size to both houses of an ordinary state legislature, is an 
example of a city with the conunon council plan and at the same 
time with the referendum and the initiative. 

The initiative and referendum are not, therefore, features 
peculiar to the conunission form of city government. They may be 
found therein or they may not, and they are frequently found as 
parts of city governments of the old type. Indeed, they represent 
methods of popular control and not any particular form of govern- 
ment. ' Not only are they being applied in city government but in 
state and other local governments as well. Within recent years the 
desire for more effective popular control over public officials has 
grown with remarkable strides. This desire is given expression 
through the insertion of initiative and referendum clauses in the 
organic laws of cities and states. 

There is, however, a particular reason why provisions for direct 
legislation have come to be so closely associated with the commission 
plan. One of the most serious objections made to the commission 
government is that it concentrates too much power into the hands of 
a few individuals. Such a scheme, it is maintained, is inimical to 
popular government unless some device is used to prevent the com- 
missioners from exercising their authority to the detriment of the 
masses. The initiative and referendum, coupled with the recall^ 
furnish this device. The recall serves as a check upon their 
actions as administrative officials, while the initiative and the 
referendum guarantee that their actions shall not be contrary to 
public <^inion. They have, therefore, been inserted in the later 
commission charters largely to overcome the objection that the new 
form of city government was undemocratic. Thus, while it cannot 
be said that the initiative and referendum are essential parts of the 
commission plan, they are in complete harmony with it, and serve 
to destroy the source of much opposition that has been directed 
against it. 

Mention has been made of the fact that, prior to 1907, no com- 
mission governed cities contained provisions for the complete 
initiative and referendum. Some, however, had incorporated into 
their charters certain sections providing for a limited referendum, 
notable among them being the City of Houston. The charter of that 
city, adopted in 1905, required a referendum on the question of 

>MacGr«»gor, City OoiBemmeni by CU>mm499Um, pabliahed as BuDetlii No. 
423 of WlBConsin series, p. 80. 
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granting franchises for longer periods than thirty years, and 
provided for an optional referendum on any proposed franchise 
grant, either at the instance of the city council, or upon petition of 
five hundred legal voters of the city, or upon the request of the 
applicant for the franchise. In case the applicant requests a referen- 
dum he must bear the expense of the election incurred thereby. The 
operation of the referendum was thus limited exclusively to the 
question of granting or extending franchises, while no provision 
whatever was made for the initiative. 

Special sections relating to the reference of proposed franchises 
are to be found in many of the later charters even when such 
charters contain the general provisions for direct legislation. The 
Illinois law, for example, necessitates a referendum on all proposed 
franchises. In Iowa, all franchises granted to public service cor- 
porations must be approved by a majority of the voters before 
going into effect. The law of Kansas, applying to cities of the 
second class, the laws of Montana, South Dakota, Louisiana, and 
Washington, and the special charters of several cities — all provide 
for a compulsory referendum of proposed franchises. • In several 
other cities franchise grants may be submitted upon the petition of 
a specified number of voters.^ In Tulsa, Oklah(Mna, franchises may 
be proposed by the initiative, upon petition of twenty-five per cent, 
and in McAlester, a special election may be called upon a similar 
petition. 

Complete provisions for the reference of any ordinance* are 
now to be found in the commission government laws of several 
states * and in the special charters of many cities in various states. 
The referendum may be ordered upon the petition of a specified 
number of the legal voters of a city, or the council may usually 

•Gloucester (Mass.), Modesto, Oakland, Vallejo, Danom, Colorado Springs, 
Grand Junction, Tnlsa, Ardmore, and a few others. Corpus Christl has the 
compulsory referendum on long term franchises and for aU others a referendum 
upon petition of twenty per cent of the yoters, or upon the request of the 
applicant 

^Sapulpa, Okla., petition of twenty-flye per cent; Tacoma, Wash., twelye 
per cent; Dallas, petition of 600' legal yoters, and submission at the nest annual 
city election; Greenyille, Texas, petition of 100 yoters; Birmingham, Ala., peti- 
tion of 1,000 yoters in thirty days. 

'Except emergency ordinances, as noted later. 

'Illinois, E:an8aa, Iowa, South Carolina, South Dakota, New Jersey, Wash- 
ington, Montana, and Wisconsin, Oklahoma and Oregon haye constitutional pro- 
Tlslons for municipal referenda. 
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submit an ordiance on its own initiative. The most common 
requirement for a petition for referendum is twenty per cent of the 
electors, the number of the latter being based upon the last vote for 
mayor. The general laws of Iowa, Kansas, Washington, Montana, 
and Wisconsin require twenty-five per cent; Illinois, ten per cent; 
South Carolina, twenty per cent; New Jersey, ten per cent; and 
South Dakota, only five per cent of the legal voters. The charter 
of Fort Worth, Texas, requires the petition to be signed by 500 
electors, and that of Lewiston, Idaho, by 300 electors. Five special 
charter cities require twenty-five per cent; four, fifteen per cent; 
and two, ten per cent.'' 

Except in the instances noted below, petitions for the refer- 
ence of measures must be filed shortly after the board of 
commissioners has acted upon them. As a rule an ordinance does 
not go into effect at once but remains in abeyance for a definite 
length of time, and it is during this time that a petition may be 
circulated and signed by the requisite number of voters protesting 
against the proposed ordinance and requesting its submission to a 
popular vote. The length of this period varies from ten to thirty 
days. In Illinois, and in the special charters of Amarillo, Berkeley, 
Dallas, Ft. Worth, Grand Junction, and Marshall, it is thirty days; 
in Iowa, Kansas, and Wisconsin, and in the special charters of 
Austin, G>lorado Springs, Gloucester, Haverhill, and Taccxna, it is 
only ten days. In South Dakota ordinances are made to go into 
effect twenty days after their passage, while in South Carolina and 
in Ardmore, Oklahoma, they go into effect immediately, and a 
referendum petition may be presented at any time thereafter. Upon 
the filing of a petition for a referendum, the council must either 
repeal the objectionable ordinance in its entirety, or submit it to a 
popular vote at either a general or a special election. ' Any 
proposition submitted under the referendum requires for favorable 
action only a majority of votes cast on the question. 

Emergency ordinances are invariably excluded from the 

*Othen not noted here do not Tary greatly from the aboye In the per- 
centage required. Shreveport, La., has a charter requiring a petition of thirty- 
three per cent for the reference of measures, while that of Ban Diego, Cal., requires 
■eyen per cent. Bee Beard, Loose Leaf JHoeet of Bhort Ballot Charter$, p. 
41201, et seg. 

■Unlike measures proposed by the Inltlatlye, the slae of the referendum 
petition la not a factor In determining whether the submission shall be made at a 
general or a special election. 
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operation of the referendum. The charter usually declares specific- 
ally what shall constitute an emergency^ and such ordinances must 
be so declared and passed by an extra majority of the council.' 
The Iowa law, for instance, excludes from the operation of the 
referendum all ordinances "for the immediate preservation of the 
public peace, health, or safety." Such ordinances, however, must 
contain a statement of their urgency and be passed by a two-thirds 
vote. 

It should be noted that the initiative is not always found in 
commission city charters in conjunction with the referendum. 
Sometimes one of them is provided for and the other is not. Some 
cities already mentioned have a limited referendum on ordinances 
granting franchises, and no provision for the initiative. The general 
law of Wisconsin makes no mention of the initiative, although it 
does contain a referendum section. On the other hand, the law of 
Idaho provides for the initiation of ordinances by the people, but 
does not provide for a reference of ordinances passed by the city 
council. With some few exceptions, however, the two are found 
together. 

By virtue of these initiative provisions, the people may propose 
any ordinance by petition, signed by the requisite number of voters, 
and submit it to the city council. That body is ordinarily given an 
opportunity to pass the ordinance without alteration within a 
specified time, usually twenty days ;^^ but if it does not do so, it must 
submit the proposed ordinance at a special election or at a following 
general election. The number of signatures to the petition usually 
determines which of the two methods shall be used. 

The size of the petition required varies from five per cent in 
South Dakota to forty per cent in cities of the second class in 
Kansas. One class of charters specifies only one size of initiative 
petitions. The charter of Austin, for example, requires a petition 
signed by twenty-five per cent of the last vote for mayor, and the 
ordinance must be submitted at a special election within forty days 
unless a general city election is due within ninety days thereafter. 
The general laws of South Carolina, South Dakota, and the special 
charters of Amarillo, Ardmore, Ft. Worth, Gloucester, and 

* Ordinarily two-thirds or four-fifths, depending on the slie of that body. 

^In Austin* Texas, the council must ^ass the proposed ordinance within 
ten days without alteration ; in Illinois, thirty days. 
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Marshall are of this t3rpe, although the number of required 
signatures varies.** Another class of charters permits of two pos- 
sible sizes of petitions in any particular instance and upon the size 
of the petition depends the necessity of calling a special election. On 
this point the Iowa law may be cited for illustration. In that state 
if the petition contains the signatures of twenty-five per cent of the 
voters, the council, unless it passes the ordinance, must call a special 
election unless a general municipal election is fixed within ninety 
days thereafter; but if the petition contains signatures of from ten 
to twenty-five per cent of the voters, then the council must submit 
the proposed ordinance at the next regular municipal electiixi. In 
other words, if a fourth of the voters sign an initiative petition, 
the ordinance must be submitted to a vote without delay; but if a 
fewer number of signatures is attached to the petition, it is allowed 
to wait for reference until the next regular election. Most of the 
charters have provisions of this sort. The idea seems to be that, if 
a larger percentage of the voters sign an initiative petition, the 
matter is sufficiently urgent to demand immediate settlement.*^ 

The form, content, etc., of petitions for the initiation or 
reference of ordinances are commonly prescribed in detail. AH the 
signatures need not be on the same sheet, but one signer of each 
paper must take oath that all the signatures on that particular sheet 
are genuine. Usually the signer is required to give his address.*' 
In Idaho, each signer must state that he has read the proposed 
measure section by section and fully understands its content, mean- 
ing, and purpose, and must accompany his signature with a 
statement, in two hundred words, of the reasons why he thinks that 
the proposition should become law. When the petition is completed, 
it is filed with the clerk, who is usually g^ven ten days in which to 
examine it and ascertain, by comparison with a list of qualified 
voters whether the signatures are those of eligible voters, and 
whether they are of sufficient number to meet the requirements of 

^^Ardmore, Austin, and Marahall reqalre twenty-fire per cent; South Caro- 
lina, twenty per cent; Amarllla, fifteen per cent; Bonth Dakota, five per cent; 
and Ft. Worth, 600 qualified yotera. See table compiled by MacOregor, Wlsconaln 
Bulletin, pp. 00-70. 

^The larger petltlone usually yary from fifteen to twenty-five per cent, 
and the smaller ones from five to fifteen per cent. For a complete list see 
Beard, Loost Leaf Digest of Short BaOot Charters, p. 41201. 

^In Alabama, In petitions for the submission of franchises, he must like- 
wise make an affldaylt stating his age, color, and whether he has paid poll tax. 
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the law. Should it prove to be faulty, a few days are sometimes 
granted in which it may be amended. 

Ordinances proposed by the initiative require a majority voting 
thereon to obtain their adoption. There is no limit to the number 
of ordinances that may be proposed at any single election, but 
practically all the charters forbid calling more than one special 
election in six months. In this way the extra expense incurred 
by too many special elections is avoided without affecting any sub- 
stantial limitation on the use of the initiative and referendum. The 
city council is ordinarily vested with the power to submit, at any 
time, a proposition to repeal or amend any ordinance passed by the 
initiative, but whenever an ordinance is adopted by vote of the 
people, it cannot be changed or repealed in any other way. 

Special provisions are usually found in the city charters insur- 
ing some notification to the voters when propositions or ordinances 
are to be submitted to a popular vote. The Iowa law requires one 
publication in each daily newspaper of the city from five to twenty 
days before the election at which they are to be submitted.** The 
Kansas law requires that all proposed franchises shall be published in 
the official city paper once a week for three weeks before the 
election. The Austin charter necessitates at least three publications 
of any proposition in a daily newspaper of the city between ten 
and twenty days prior to submission.** In Berkeley, the council may 
order the measure to be printed, and, together with a sample ballot, 
sent through the mails to each voter at least three days before the 
election.** A clear statement of the nature of the proposed 
ordinance must usually be made on the ballot.*^ Sometimes the 
charter specifies the position which the measure shall occupy on 
the ballot. Two charters stipulate that questions shall appear below 
the list of candidates, if there be any,** and another states that the 
question shall be placed to the right of the list of candidates.** 

Briefly summarizing these provisions for the initiative and 
referendum, it may be noted, in the first place, that many charters 
have taken special precautions to obtain the submission of proposed 

>«Bectka 10. 
"Art 9, see. 2. 

>*Bat In Ilea of thlti proeeflnn» the eonneQ nuqr order tlie metiore printed 
In the newBpapers, as are other ordlnanoee. 

''Iowa law. Section 0; charter of Aidmore, OUa., 1909, eectlon 7. 
^Thoee of HaTerhlll, sec. 42, and Gloncetter, eee. 27. 
» Berkeley charter, 1008, eec. 15. 
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franchise grants. Where a general referendum is provided for, the 
procedure may be begun in one of two ways: First, the council 
may submit any ordinance they may see fit ; second, the people of the 
city may, by a petition signed by a specified number of voters, order 
the council to submit any ordinance. Furthermore, through the 
initiative, the people may propose an ordinance by petition, and 
compel the council to pass it without alteration or submit it to a 
popular vote at a special election called 'for that purpose or at the 
next general municipal election. 

It would be useless to predict the extent to which these 
provisions for direct legislation in municipal government will be 
used in the future. As yet they have scarcely been used at all. It 
is, indeed, very probable that ordinarily they will not be utilized 
except on unusual occasions when important issues arise that 
awaken great public interest, or when actions of the city commis- 
sioners arouse the distrust of their constituents. Indeed, the very 
fact that they are a part of the law of the municipality and may be 
called into operation at any time will tend to make those occasions 
less frequent when it will be desirable to use them. Their very 
presence in the city charter acts as a restraining influence. Hence 
the chief value of the initiative and referendum in commission 
government, as elsewhere, will perhaps lie in the moral effect which 
the possibility of their exercise will have upon the actions of the city 
officials — an effect which is bound to advance good city government. 

Whatever potential value the initiative and referendum may 
possess, their value as active instruments for obtaining an expression 
of public opinion will depend primarily upon the character and 
extent of interest shown by the voters in questions submitted under 
these provisions. If the scheme is to be a success in registering 
the popular will, the people must vote. Unless they do, the result 
of a referendum will be, at most, only a very incomplete record of 
public sentiment, the value of which will be proportionate to the 
number of voters who render a decision on questions at the 
polls. At an election held in Omaha, Nebraska, in August of 
this year (i0ii) the commission plan was adopted by thirty-one 
per cent of the voters of the city, with less than half the regis- 
tered voters marking the proposition.** There may be a question 

*The total number of registered roten was approximately 17,000. The 
▼ote for the commission plan was 5,341, against 2,845. 

In 1908, when the agitation for a new city charter was begun in Buffalo, 
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whether such a vote adequately expresses the sense of the entire 
electoral body. 

The votes, however, that have been obtained from a few of the 
numerous other cities that have recently voted on the question of 
adopting the commission plan of city government show that, in these 
particular instances at least, a larger proportion of the eligible voters 
have voted on the proposition than was the case in Omaha. In 
Rockford, Illinois, sixty per cent of the eligible voters of the city 
voted the commission government ballot. At Springfield, Illinois, 
sixty-four per cent of those voting at the regular election 
immediately following, voted on the qtiestion of adopting the com- 
mission plan, and this number represented fifty-two per cent of the 
entire voting strength of the city. When the question was submitted 
in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, it received consideration from seventy- 
eight per cent of the number of voters who had cast a ballot at the 
last municipal election immediately preceding.'^ At all these 
elections the proposition of adopting the commission form of govern- 
ment was the only issue demanding consideration. 

Moreover, the experiences of cities without the commission 
form of government, which have used the initiative or the 
referendum in some form or other, would indicate that, in general 
the electors devote a fair degree of attention to local questions 
that are submitted for their approval or disapproval. The adoption 
of liquor local option, the issuance of city bonds, and other questions 
that have been frequently submitted in many cities have usually 
fared well in this respect. In the City of Chicago, twelve proposi- 
tions relating to the solution of the traction problem have been 
referred to a popular vote within the last ten years, and have 
received the attention of an average of about seventy-seven per cent 

the people of the city were requested to ezprem their opinion concerning the 
deslrahillty of asking the legislature for a home mle charter. Only twenty-five 
per cent of those yoting at the election expressed their approval or disapproval 
of the proposition. Vote for, 13,288; against, 4,846. Total vote at the election 
was approximately 70,000. 

*> Following is the vote in each of the above cities: 

itockford, Illinois: For, 1,107; against, 4,029; total number of eligible voters, 
approximately, 8,500. 

Springfield, 111.: For, 3,712; against, 8,087; total vote at the succeeding 
municipal election, 10,662; total number eligible voters, approximately, 13,000. 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin: For, 1,866; against, 905; total at last election Imme- 
diately preceding, 3,659. 
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of those voting at the elections at which they were submitted.^' 
With the added interest aroused by wide discussion of the whole 
question of commission government and the part which the people 
play therein, there can be no reason for assuming that the residents 
of cities working under the new form of city charter will not take 
as great an interest in propositions referred to them through the 
initiative and the referendum as has been taken in the past by 
residents of other cities under less favorable conditions. 

"But the experience of Buffalo with referenda under a pnUle opinion tew 
has not been as encouraging. 
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POPULAR CONTROL UNDER THE RECALL 



By H. S. Gilbertson, 

Assistant Secretory of The Short Ballot Organizatioiu 



The recall is in need of a more exact definition than current 
thought affords. To regard it merely as a new and clever way 
of "getting at" a public officer is unsatisfactory. The recall is not 
a ''device" in the flippant sense in which its opponents of political 
reform use that term. 

Aside from any question of its inherent merit or its practical 
workings, the recall expresses a new relationship between 
representative and constituent It has no exact parallel in our 
previous institutions; no elective public officer in this country was 
ever before relieved of his authority and emoluments without a 
legal process, before the end of a definite term. But now, public 
office subject to the recall becomes a public trust in a more practical 
sense than was true when the holder was able to cut loose from 
his constituents and go merrily on his way with the comforting 
thought that he would have to render an account of his steward- 
ship only after the lapse of a specified period. The recall, 
furthermore, recognizes a new kind of un-officerlike conduct: it 
may go into action not so much because^the officer is guilty of 
statutory crimes as because of behavior unbecoming a representative. 

. For the following definitions we are indebted to the judiciary 
of several states. The courts of California, the birth-place of the 
recall, have been especially constructive in affirming its validity. The 
following from the opinion in Good v. Common Council of San 
Diego (5 Cal. App. 265, 90. Pac. 44) is worth quoting: 

Responsible government is the very foundation of the republican system, 
and there appears no reason why a representative should not be made to 
retire at any time, at the request of the people, as well as the end of a 
Gxed period. This is not deemed incompatible with a republican form of 
government in France and several of the South American states. It is 
similar in principle and application to the customs or rules which make the 
ministry, the real government of England answerable at all times for its 
failure to meet the approval of the electorate of that country on some 
measure or question of policy. 
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Note also the liberal construction in the two opinions, involved 
in the recall of Mayor Gill, of Seattle : 

We must not hunt for obscure reasons to thwart the will of the people. 
This court cannot pass upon all the intricate questions involved on the spur 
of the moment Where there is any doubt in the court's mind as to the 
charter provisions, it ought to be decided in favor of the free expression of 
popular will. It is suggested by the plaintiff that the expense of such recall 
provisions should be avoided in view of the questions involved and uncertainty 
as to legal procedure, but the court cannot consider the matter of expense that 
is authorized by law. The people have adopted the charter amendment recog- 
nizing the expense and it is not for the court to say no. 

These are the words of Judge Albertson of one of the local 
state courts. Judge Hanford, in affirming this decision in the 
United States District Court of Appeals was equally liberal in the 
construction of the law involved: 

It is a matter of right or wrong between these parties with the plaintiff 
only the payment of his tax is involved. The defendant stands here for the 
orderly conduct of an election authorized under the laws of the state. It 
is a matter that affects the whole community. The court should be very 
slow in tying the hands of the officers of the city in a case of this kind. 

In affirming the validity of the recall provision in the Dallas 
Charter, Chief Justice Brown of the Supreme Court of Texas said : 

We are unable to see from our viewpoint how it can be that a larger 
measure of sovereignty committed to the people by this method of govern- 
ment and a more certain means of securing a proper representation in any 
way militates against its character as a republican form of government and 
that it is thereby rendered in any sense obnoxious to the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Eastern judges may in future be less generous. But the trend 
of judicial opinion thus far, is in favor of this form of extended 
popular control. The recall, to take the point of view of the courts, 
is thoroughly consistent with the republican form of government. 

This widening of the functions of citizenship is accomplished, 
obviously by pruning away some of the legal protection which 
public servants have heretofore enjoyed. Public office in America 
has never been conceived as property as in Europe; and yet the 
process whereby the incumbent could be removed was not unlike 
divesting a property holder of his title. But the recall frankly puts 
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tenure of office on a political basis, at the mercy of political con- 
siderations. It is in fact this very insecurity of tenure which is the 
chief element in the recall. Or, rather, there is a certain insecurity 
that is essential to the responsiveness of action which the recall 
seeks to achieve. 

Herein, then, arises a practical question: how to preserve 
the essential securities of public office when the stereotyped 
processes of the law give way to the more uncertain methods of 
popular action. Unless this transition is satisfactorily made, the 
recall is justly to be held accountable for some of the perils which 
some of its opponents see in it. It would be a poor bargain, if 
public office were to be cheapened or to lose dignity through the 
change. 

''Due process of law" stipulates for a fair and public trial, 
definite charges, and a strict construction of the law in favor of 
the accused. The popular tribunal obviously cannot guarantee all 
these things with the same degree of surety. It will do well if it 
only adheres to the rudiments of "fair play," a term which is easily 
understood by average citizens. 

The measure of justice meted out to officials indicted officially 
at the bar of public opinion can be determined best by reference 
to the history of recall campaigns. But, first, let us examine into 
the measure of legal immunity which existing laws afford. Charter 
provisions respecting the recall are framed with a view to putting 
the electorate in control only within certain well defined limits. The 
roll call of the electorate may be taken only on the initiative of a 
substantial percentage of the number of persons voting at the last 
municipal election for the highest officer of the city. This per- 
centage varies from fifteen to thirty-five. The Illinois requirement 
of fifty-five per cent being, of course nugatory. In many charters 
a period of grace of from three months to one year is provided 
for, in which the policies and public acts of the officer in question 
have time to mature. Every charter provides for a substantial 
lapse of time between the filing of the recall petition and the election, 
which gives an opportunity for a thorough hearing of the charge. 
A general statement of the reasons for removal usually accompanies 
the petition. These requirements parallel, essentially, the immuni- 
ties of the law but are many degrees more flexible. Beyond this, 
it rests with the good will and temper of the people how the officer 
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will fare. The history of the institution^ if its brief career may be 
called a history, is the only good answer to this question. 

Los Angeles, the first city to adopt the idea, has made practical 
use of it on three occasions. In the first instance a councilman 
named Davenport was subjected to proceedings in hb ward on 
account of his vote on a printing contract, which brought down the 
wrath of the labor unions. He was also alleged to have had too 
close relations to liquor interests, and to have taken money for 
a vote to permit the establidmient of an offensive slaughter house 
in a residence district. The first election in this case was thrown 
out on technical grounds, but the councilman was voted out of 
office a second time and the election sustained. Later, in the same 
city the council, in the face of an overwhelming protest, voted 
to give away a valuable franchise in the Los Angeles River bed. 
Preparations for action under the recall were made, but before the 
petitions were in the field the councilmen realized the hopelessness 
of their position and nullified the franchise. The third and most 
important Los Angeles case centered mainly around questions 
of police administration. This was no sudden movement. 
Revelations were ripening for at least a year and were based upon 
a grand jury investigation, charging the mayor with complicity in 
the lax enforcement of the vice laws. Mayor Harper was recalled 
after an exciting campaign in March, 1909. 

In 1906 a councilman named Reynolds in the City of San Diego, 
California, was made the subject of a recall petition on the ground 
that he had voted for a certain ordinance regulating the sale of 
liquors, and that he had repeatedly voted to disregard petitions to 
refer ordinances, which were filed in conformity with the provisions 
of the charter, to a vote of the people. The city council in this 
instance, without consulting the city attorney, ignored the recall 
petition and covered their negligence with a plea that the provisions 
of the charter which bore on the recall were unconstitutional. Legal 
proceedings continued for many months until three days before 
the end of the officer's term. No vote was ever taken on the matter. 

In the movement to recall the mayor of Seattle, the vice issue 
was again prominent. The personality of this officer and his attitude 
toward the public were offensive to the point of insolence. The 
election, in which the women of the city participated, resulted in 
his recall, together with the consequent removal of an obnoxious 
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appointee at the head of the police force. In Tacoma, where the 
mayor and two members of the council were removed after a cam- 
paign of several weeks, the issues were various but may be summed 
up as the general lack of S3rmpathy on the part of the officials with 
the spirit of the new charter. Mayor Fawcett, for example, refused, 
point-blank to enforce the civil service laws. In Dallas, Texas, 
there have been two recall elections directed at recalcitrant members 
of the Board of Education. The original trouble arose over the 
removal of two exceedingly popular members of the teaching force 
without stated cause. Here the percentage of voters required on 
recall petitions is thirty-five per cent, the highest of any except under 
the Illinois commission government law. In Huron, South Dakota, 
the. recall issue seems to have arisen over a question of the tax rate. 
The mayor and council, however, were sustained. 

These are the principal cases available for analysis. It should 
be noted that neither Seattle, Los Angeles, nor San Diego were, 
at time of the recall troubles, operating under commission govern- 
ment charters. Frequent attempts have been made in a number of 
other cities, but have not met with sufficient success to bring the 
matters to a vote of the people. 

Even from this meagre statement it will be seen that recall 
proceedings are not apt to be undertaken seriously without due con- 
sideration; in practically every case that has come under our 
observation, there has been extreme provocation to removal. 

A suggestive fact indicating the substantial nature of the 
charges is the character of the defense put up. In every important 
case thus far, technicalities loom up large. The Seattle mayor 
frankly confessed his desire to delay proceedings by imposing 
legal obstacles. In the first Los Angeles case it was a technical 
objection to the first election which had to be surmounted. This 
procedure has been repeated by the defense in nearly every case. 
The public, on the other hand, has uniformly seemed disposed to 
open the field for a free discussion of the merits of both sides. 

One of the bulwarks of individual civil liberty in Anglo Saxon 
countries is a public trial. In carrying out the analogy of a recall 
campaign to a judicial trial it may be said that the salient feature 
of publicity is preserved in a striking degree. Publicity is 
achieved under conditions of peculiar advantage. The basic 
simplicity of the short ballot — a single uncomplicated issue — ^is 
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there personified in the candidate under examination. It is pitiless 
in bringing out the hidden works of darkness. Thus, in the 
mayoralty campaigns cited above, the parties to both sides of the 
contest utilized every available channel for reaching the public 
ear. Every hall was rented; every available newspaper column 
was filled. The personal element is unusually strong in that the 
individual is "under fire." The issues are interesting — there is a 
special occasion for a recall election where a regular electi<xi may 
be called for by nothing more than the recurrence of election time. 
In fine, if, as has been suggested, the merit of the recall rests 
not upon theoretical or formal, but upon practical considerations, 
it may be said thus far to have made good its right to endure. 
Has it proved itself an incubus, weighing against the progress of 
the cities which have adopted it as a part of their political 
machinery ? The progressive spirit and the records of varied achieve- 
ments, in the cities under the commission plan seem to afford an 
emphatic negative to this query, for the larger proportion of these 
cities recognize the recall, not as an instrument of negation for 
frequent use, but as a very present help in time of trouble, or, as 
Woodrow Wilson puts it, "the gun behind the door." 
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THE PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE CITY-MANAGER 

PLAN 



Bt Richard S. Childs, 

Secretary, The National Short Ballot Organization, New Yoik. 



The city-manager plan, or, as they more exactly caU it in Dayton, 
the commission-manager plan, provides for a single elective board 
of directors, which may be called a commission or council. This 
commission receives nominal salaries or none (except, probably, in 
very large cities) and the members give only part of their time to 
municipal work, and thus are left free to continue their private 
careers without interruption. Their functions axe to hire and 
supervise an appointive chief executive called the dty manager, 
who holds office at their pleasure; also to pass ordinances and to 
contribute to the dty government the amateur and representative 
element. If, for example, the dty manager proposes the munidpal 
operation of a street car line, the commission will have the duty of 
examining the proposition, first as to its wisdom, and second as to 
whether sudi a move accords with public sentiment with which they, 
as representative native dtizens having wide personal acquaintance 
throughout the dty, aie supposed to be familiar. If the dedsion 
is favorable to munidpal operation, they have the further respon- 
sibility of seeing that the dty manager is competent to handle the 
job and that he does handle it properly in the years that follow. 

The dty manager, as diief executive, holds universal appointive 
power over the administrative establishment. He is not necessarily a 
local resident. Supposedly he is an expert in matters of munidpal 
administration. In small dties he should be a practical dvil 
engineer, thereby making a separate dty engineer unnecessary. In 
larger dties broad executive experience would of course be a major 
requirement. The dty manager's salary should be the largest in the 
dty's service. 

The logical exceptions to the appointive power of the dty 
manager would be a dvil service commission and an auditor. These 
would be appointive directly by the commission. In large dties, 
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the auditor might well be given such powers as are possessed by the 
commissioners of accounts of New York City, who have power 
to compel witnesses tmder oath whether those witnesses are city 
employees or not, and to make free-lance investigations of dty 
expenditures and work. 

The city-manager plan differs from the commission plan in the 
fact that the commissioners do not assume the actual executive 
management of each of the city departments, but delegate the admin- 
istrative work to the manager. 

The plan preserves the basic merits of the commission plan, which 
are: (1) The short ballot, and (2) the unification of powers. 

By the ''short ballot" is meant the limiting of the number of 
elective oflBcers which are to be chosen by the voters. (For example, 
it would be a violation of prindple if the commission were made 
so large that the t3rpical voter was called upon to vote for more 
than five offices simultaneously?^ When more than five officers are 
voted for at any one time, the voter ceases to make an individual 
choice for each office and begins to use ready-made tickets prepared 
for ^ttn by interested parties. This will hold true even if the ballot 
is non-partisan or in such form as to compel a separate mark for 
every candidate. The ticket, if it does not take the form of a column 
on tiie ballot, will nevertheless persist in the form of memoranda 
circulated through the press by organized civic and political bodies 
in such form that the voter can copy the list when marking his 
ballot. Obviously, when the ballot requires more choices than his 
majesty, the voter, cares to remember, power gravitates away from 
the voters into the hands of the ticket-makers, who thus acquire 
opportunities which are open to great abuse. 

In Dayton and Springfield, Ohio, the only two good-sized 
cities which have thus far adopted the plan, the number of commis- 
sioners is five. ( In larger cities the number could be more than five, 
providing, however, that terms expire in rotation so that not more 
than five would be chosen at any one election, or provided that the 
ballot, as the voter sees it, is shortened in some other way, as by 
dividing the dty into wards, eadi of them electing five or less. ) Pro- 
portional representation also provides a way of keeping the ballot 
short without necessarily making the commission a very small one. 

"Unification of powers," the other basic merit whidi the dty- 
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manager plan takes over from the Galveston-Des Moines oommission 
plan, means the reposing of aU power in a single board. This gives 
to the whole mechanism the single controlling composite mind which 
I is essential to the success of any organism. [The maj^or-and-cotmdl 
plan, for example, lacks unification of powers, since the mayor and ^ 
the council are prevented by the charter from getting togetiier and 
composing their differences by so simple an expedient as the 
taking of a joint vote. It wotdd be a violation of the principles 
of the city-manager plan, therefore, to give to a separate mayor the 
power to veto the acts of the oommission. It would then be a two- 
headed city instead of a one-headed one.y [ 

The advantages of having a dty manager are obvious to any 
business man. il^or counsel, many minds are needed; for execution, 
a single head is required. Universal business practice demonstrates 
this as does also the superior luck which we have had with our t3rpical 
public school S3rstems where a school board does all its work through 
a hired superintendent. It is important to the plan that the city 
manager shall be appointive. Any scheme which would make him v 
elective is fatal to the principle. Even the Da3rton arrangement 
which subjects him to direct recall by the people is damaging to 
the principle involved, since it diverts responsibility from the com- 
mission. He must be the loyal servant of the commissioners, else 
they cannot be made to take responsibility for his actsr He must 
in no way be independent of them,\ although there is no objection 
to allowing the commission to contracft with a dty manager and prom- 
ise to keep him in office for a certain number of years, not exceeding 
their own tenure, subject to mutual penalties. In large private 
businesses important managers frequentiy hold their positions under 
such contracts and a certain degree of security of office when arranged 
in this way is no more objectionable in dty government than in 
business. It must, however, not be a diarter matter, but something 
which the commissioners in their own judgment dedde to risk. 

To make it possible to hire the dty manager from out of 
town not only is helpful in getting expert service, but is highly 
important to the coming profession of dty management. If a dty 
manager caimot look forward to similar positions elsewhere in case 
he is displaced or outgrows his town, a powerful incentive toward 
the development of personal effidency is lost. The fact that the 
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city manager, unlike a mayor, is not necessarily involved in local 
politics, permits comparative permanence in office of the chief 
executive of the city, a most important thing to the development of 
a smoothly running mechanism. In all plans involving elective 
executives, long tenures are rare. To rid us of the amateur and 
transient executives which our present mayors are, and to substitute, 
or at least permit the substitution of, experienced experts in municipal 
administration, is enough in itself to justify the coming of the city- 
manager plan. 

How superior, too, is the method thus provided for the inter- 
change of experience among our cities. At present we have various 
bureaus and publications attempting to do this work in an artificial 
way — on paper. The city manager of the future will bring to his 
task the experience of perhaps several cities in which he has himself 
served. To convey experience spelled out on paper is not to be 
compared to conveying it thus in a man's head. 

^The dty-manager plan is a mere extension of, or a rank departure 
from, the Galveston-Des Moines commission plan, according to the 
point of view, and to some enthusiasts it seems a sacrilege to presume 
to dissect the mysterious vitals of the commission plan, to dub some 
features good and some bad and to present proposals for wholesale 
alterations. 

Let us tackle it, however. The commission plan makes eadi of 
the five commissioners the acting head of a city department. Mr. 
John Smith, a wholesale grocer, is well-liked, has a rather wide 
acquaintance, belongs to the Order of Stag gj has taken his daughters 
to Europe once and has a soUd business reputation. So he is elected 
a commissioner and is given charge of the department of safety 
covering police and fire protection. As a student of his departmental 
budget, he is excellent, for as a business man this is in his line. As 
a purchaser of new fire engines he is a hopeless novice, on questions 
of police discipline he becomes the joke of the rank and file. He 
improves, however, as time goes on and just as he begins to feel 
comfortable in his command, his term expires. Another novice 
elected as he was on issues of personal popularity, takes his place 
and endeavors, more or less vainlv^ to obtain a firm grasp on the 
department. 

Often the commissioner will lack even the little native ability 
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which is described above. In Wichita a railway switchman was 
elected; in Topeka, a barber; in Des Moines, a labor leader. And 
as long as popular govenunent goes on, these things will occur, for 
a deep-seated instinct in our people, an instinct truer than the reason- 
ing of charter-makers, insists on sending to dty hall ''our own kind'' 
of men, men who understand us and whom we understand. "Yonder 
kid-gloved employer may be better fitted to boss a big dty depart- 
ment but he is likely to be more interested in making things pretty 
up on the hill than in what goes on down here along the river where 
he never comes. So we elect Bob Jones and maybe things will not 
run smooth and he will have a lot to learn and he will be getting more 
money than he ever saw before, but we will see him once in a while 
and he will do anything he can for us and we will not be expected to 
take off our hats if we go to ask for something." 

In other words, no matter if commission government does omit 
to provide for representation and sets up simply five executive 
offices, all demanding broad administrative ability, the people will 
nevertheless sweep aside the intent of the diarter and elect for con- 
siderations of representation just the same! I think the people are 
right about it, but be they right or wrong, we must cut our doth 
according to ihe fact. 

^ow Dayton, at its first dection under the dty-manager plan, 
has dected a printer — not a master printer, but a typesetter who 
works at his case for a daily wage. As member of the commission 
he will contribute his valuable viewpoint to the joint discussion of 
munidpal projects. On some matters he will be an amateur and is 
due to be harmlessly voted down by his confreres. On other matters 
his will be the most anxiously awaited voice in the discussion and the 
other commissioners, merchants to whom the views of labor are 
mysteries, will defer to his superior knowledge of the popular effect of 
their proposed acts in certain quarters of the town. But his value 
as a representative will not be tarnished by his personal inability 
to administer a large dty department successfully. He will have no 
administrative work to do, no subordinates of his own to disdpline, 
no technical details to supervise. The dty-manager plan puts him 
in the position of a juror, for whidi he or any intelligent man is 

. fitted,) whereas the commission plan puts him in the podtion of a 

/ judge, which demands special training. 
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Ftom the viewpoint of the people, the city-manager plan is 
more democratic than the commission plan, because it enlarges the 
people's field of choice. The commission plan, by implication at 
least, limits the people in their selection of commissioners to men of 
the employer dass who are competent to hire and direct the labor of 
many other men. It might very consistently require candidates 
to demonstrate that they had previously earned in private life salaries 
equal to those of commissioners — and what a yell of "class rule" 
would instantly and justifiably be set up against such a charter! 
In many a city, commission government has been defeated by the 
labor element who saw no place in it for men of their dass and 
promptly dubbed it "kid-glove rule." 

To state the same thing in a different way, the dty-manager 
plan gives the people a better control over the government because 
it provides a handier handle. They can sdect the truest represen- 
tatives unhampered by any considerations of the business experience 
or salary-earning capadty of their favorites. Moreover, these 
representatives, after dection, have in turn a surer grip on the govern- 
ment through a manager than if they were individually compelled 
to assume departmental direction. A police "system" resisting 
public opinion, could laugh at the series of short-term amateurs 
who come and go under the commission plan, but not at the new dty 
mans^;er with his prior experience and his indefinite tentu^. 

Compare the dty-manager plan now with the old mayor-and 
council plan! The dty-manager plan is safer because it eliminates 
one-man power. The old-style mayor is frequently one-third of the 
munidpal govenmient, sometimes he is practically a dear majority. 
The dty is at the mercy of his whims, his failings, his prejudices. He 
starts his term with a number of pet projects oblivious to the un- 
completed projects of his predecessor. He inaugurates financial re- 
forms and when the work is well started his term expires and his 
successor, to whom finance is Greek, enters the dty hall and begins 
talking about a dty beautiful. Under such vacillating direction the 
dty moves in a wobbly course and constructive dvic effort is con- 
stantly recdving set-backs and discouragements. No sooner is one 
executive educated than he is displaced and the process of enlight- 
enment laboriously recommences. The conferences of mayors in 
certain states represent a crude effort to provide mutual education 
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for these executives but they fail to do much, for the simple reason 
that each year or two there are wholesale changes of personnel and 
the mayors meet again as strangers and beginners. Under such 
circumstances the conference remains always a kindergarten. 

Such inherent instability in the chief executive office makes the 
whole governmental mechanism unstable. Minor city jobs become 
correspondingly insecure and unattractive to good talent. Tenures 
depend too little on expertness and too much on luck; consequently 
the civil service employee regards self -education in the technique 
of his position as waste of energy. Every administrative reform 
rests on shifting sand. And it will always be so when poUdes are 
swayed by single minds instead of by a group of minds. 

This instability begets further complications arising from the 
effort to buttress the mayor's weakness with safeguards. The 
safeguards promptiy become incumbrances not only to the public 
officers but also to the people in attempting to supervise and control 
those officers. The mayor's appointments are subjected to the 
necessity of confirmation by the council. Promptiy the council 
becomes the scene of endless intrigues, and being lai^y immtme 
from administrative responsibilities, dictates appointments regard- 
less of how the ma3ror's work may suffer. Minor offices and boards 
are made appointive for long terms, longer than the term of the 
mayor. Not only is the ma3ror thus balked in efforts to direct the 
administration, but the people who presumably elected him to put 
through a certain program, are balked too. The charter often hedges 
in the mayor with overmuch language and red tape in a hopeless 
attempt to keep him from error, until every progressive effort must 
await charter amendment or a special enabling act. Such devices 
provide not stability, but rigidity, a vastiy different thing. 

The city-manager plan abolishes one-man power entirely. It 
goes even further in this than the commission plan does, for in the 
latter each commissioner has a sphere of administrative authority 
into which other commissioners do not intrude, since, if they find 
things amiss, they can not discharge or even discipline him. (The 
election of a crank as old-style mayor would demoralize a town; 
his election as a commissioner in the commission plan would demoral- 
ize one department; his election as commissioner in the city-man£^;er 
plan need do no harm whatever since his notions are safely sub- 
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y merged and blended in the composite mind of the oommission of 
which he is simply one voting member^ 

But if the crank become city manager? Very well. Instead 
of being, like a mayor or commissioner, subject to intermittent 
control at elections or to the rare and heavy process of popular recall, 
he is subject to continuous control and instant removal by a board 
of popular representatives who have every facility for dose super- 
vision and on whom his actions reflect. His follies promptly run 
plump against the questioning of the stable and sober composite 
mind of a group. On every question, big or small, the last court of 
appeal is a group, never a single and possibly opinionated mind. The 
dty manager's appointments, too, are subject to the oversight of the 
commission whidi may, if it desires, insist on considering every 
appointment he makes, but unlike the old-style council, it takes the 
ultimate responsibility for all appointees. There is no need of giving 
minor boards a protected tenure since the appointing power is now 
stabilized. The charter can be primitively simple and short, and 
can safdy extend munidpal powers in the most free-handed way. 
More things can be done by flexible administrative rulings and less 
and less by wordy inelastic ordinances. The corporation counsel 
will have little to do in digging up andent ordinances or interpreting 
or stretdiing the charter. 

I 

;The first-thought objection to the dty-manager plan is that 
it is tmdemocratic in making its most important single offidal appoin- 
•' tive instead of "directiy responsible to the people by dection." 
Democracy, however, consists in controlling public officers — not 
necessarily in decting them)--and the most eflfective way for the 
people to get a firm grip on the nedc of the dty manager is by send- 
ing a representative group of dtizens down to dty hall to see what the 
manager is doing,<*with power to fire him and get another any day 
of the week if he is unsatisfactory or insubordinate. Compared 
with that method, direct dection and recall are crude, dumsy, insuffi- 
dent and relativdy undemocratic. 

The ready applicability of the dty manager plan to dties of 
different size shows its flexibility. Upon a littie town which can 
afford just one well-paid officer it fits ideally, better by bx than dther 
the oommission plan or the mayor-and-coundl plan. 

For a great metropolis it is equally wdl suited requiring no 
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modifications which oSect the basic principle. In fact it is in large 
cities that the amateurishness of our elective chief executives is most 
costiy. To be sure our city managers must be rank beginners for 
some years to come while the new profession is getting its member* 
ship, but our elective chief executives are amateurs now and our 
large cities, whose management is highly technical, display the most 
wretched need of men who will regard municipal management seri- 
'ously as a life work of high ambitions. And what a noble new 
profession it is which opens up to the vision of thoscTdozen pioneer 
city managers of today! 
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A PROPOSAL FOR A SCHOOL OP MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION AT THE UNIVERSITY 

OF TEXAS 



By Heriaan G. Jabies, J.D., Ph.D., 

Director, Bureau of Muoicipal Research and Reference, University of Texas, 

Austin, Texas. 



In view of the growing recognition of the need of expert officials 
in dty administration, a need which is destined to grow ever more 
pressing, especially with the spread of the city-manager plan, a 
proposal under consideration at the University of Texas, seems 
particularly timdy. 

This proposal, made to the authorities of the university by 
the author of this article and now under consideration by them, 
urges the establishment of a department of municipal administra- 
tion for the training of dty managers and directors of departments. 
At present there is no institution, public or private, in this country 
which has undertaken a comprehensive scheme of providing such 
training. It seemed to the director of the bureau that it was idle 
to urge upon the dties of the state and of the cotmtry the need of 
trained experts, so loi^; as no comprehensive systematic attempt 
was being made to supply those experts. 

The plan proposed involves (1) the arrangement of suitable 
courses, (2) the granting of suitable degrees, and (3) the proper 
departmental organization within the university. 

(1) The arrangement of courses comprises dx groups, corre- 
sponding to the six ftmdamental munidpal departments, viz., 
finance, education, safety and welfare, law« engineering, and health. 
Eadi of these groups contemplates a period of study of at least five 
years as follows: 

In the three groups of finance, education, and safety and wd- 
f are the first two years are occupied with courses reqtiired of all 
candidates for the B.A. degree and indude such subjects as English 
(two years), mathematics (one year), sdence (two years), and a 
fordgn language (two years). Furthermore, the three groups have 
the following additional subjects as common requirements: a thor- 
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ough training in American and European history, three years of a 
modem language, a general course in economics, a course in general 
government and a course in dty government. 

Additional requirements are found in each of the three groups 
as follows: in the public finance group a course in the theory and 
practice of accounting, an advanced cotu'se in accounting, a course 
in sales and purchase methods, and a cotu'se in public finance. In 
the public education group there are as special requirements, courses 
in history of education, administration of primary and secondary 
schools, and philosophy and psychology of education. In the public 
safety and welfare group the special requirements include a course 
in public administration, a course in the government of Texas, 
and a course in charities and corrections. In all three groups there 
is the additional requirement of a thesis in the particular field 
chosen. 

In the group of public law there are required in addition to one 
preliminary year of academic work and three years of training in 
private law, an entire year devoted to constitutional law, administra- 
tive law, the law of munidpal corporations, a cotuse in public 
administration and a thesis on some suitable subject of public law 
or administration. 

In the group of municipal engineering there is required in 
addition to four years of the regular civil engineering work, a year 
comprising courses in electrical engineering, sanitary engineering, 
architecture, city planning, and government, as well as a thesis. 

Finally, in the public health group, there is contemplated an 
additional year after the four yeaxs of the regular medical course, 
to be devoted to preventive medicine, including sanitation and 
hygiene, contagious diseases, and food inspection, with a suitable 
thesis. 

These six groups are intended to train persons particularly 
for the special fields of dty administration. City managers should 
be men trained in one or more of these fields and will usually be 
chosen because of previous munidpal experience. It was not felt 
necessary therefore to provide separate courses for prospective 
dty managers, since broadness of vision, executive ability and 
previous experience will usually determine who amopg the men 
trained in these various fields will be called to the dty manager- 
ships. 
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(2) The degrees suggested for the completion of the five years 
of study in one of the groups are respectively: M JV., in public finance, 
in public education, or in public safety and welfare; LL.M.» in public 
law; M.S., in municipal engineering, and doctor of public health. 

(3) The administrative organization suggested for the proposed 
department is to provide as governing body a committee or directorate 
consisting of the deans of tlie various departments of the university 
and the professor of municipal govermnent. The faculty of the 
department will include all persons giving instruction in the courses 
required for the various groups. 

While the above proposal is not conadered as final or ideal, it 
is believed that provision is made for turning out men distinctly 
better able to fill the dty administrative positions than those who 
now graduate from the average American university. 
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OBJECTIONS TO COMMISSION GOVERNMENT 



By Walter G. Cooper, 

Atlanta, Ga. 



Commission government is an effort to clear away the con- 
fusion of power and responsibility that is apparent in most kinds 
of municipal government in this country. In order to get simplicity 
and avoid confusion, the entire structure has been wiped out and a 
new form substituted in its place. Up to this time there has been 
more or less distinction between legislative and executive functions 
in city government. The legislative department was supposed to 
enact ordinances, levy taxes and make appropriations. The execu- 
tive was to execute the ordinances, disburse the appropriations, and 
attend to the business of government. These functions were more 
or less confused, but the distinction was there, in theory if not in 
practice. In proportion as they were confused and the line of 
demarkation between executive and legislative departments was 
obliterated and disregarded, there was difficulty in getting a satis- 
factory administration of municipal government. 

The trouble in many cases has been that the legislative depart- 
ment has had a large part of the executive power. Councils have 
had power to elect the executive officers or the executive boards. 
This resulted in the complete domination of the business adminis- 
tration by the men whose duty it was to make laws. When the 
same men have power to make laws and execute them, or to 
appropriate money and spend it, there is always trouble. It is bad 
in business or government. That is just what happened in many 
cases and the result was such as to fatigue the patience of the 
public. Members of councils were influential in every branch of 
the executive department. They could and did secure the appoint- 
ment of subordinates in the various departments. Such subordinates 
were more loyal to the councilman who secured their positions 
than to the head of the department in which they were employed. 
Policemen were in politics because they had to be. They must 
support the men who made their tenure of office secure. This 
made partisans of the policemen. The influence of councilmen 
was felt in awarding contracts and in the purchase of supplies. 
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Their friends and supporters were favored. This prevented a 
business administration and made economy difficult Business men^ 
as well as students of government, were aware of the confusion, 
and naturally came to the conclusion that a concentration of power 
and responsibility was necessary. They also saw that, in the present 
confusion, where a councilman can dispense patronage, log rolling 
is inevitable. 

These conditions made people think that the whole trouble was 
with the legislative council. They got the idea that if they could 
abolish the council and give all the power, legislative and executive, 
to one small body called a commission, the trouble would be over- 
come. By some strange illusion, they imagined that placing all the 
power and patronage in the hands of five men would eliminate 
politics from mtmicipal government. Thus they went from one 
extreme to another. The omnibus power was transferred from the 
legislative branch to the executive. It did not occur to them that 
this was simply the same old confusion of powers in concentrated 
form. It was an aggravation of the old trouble. The experience 
of ages has shown that the functions of legislative, executive, and 
judicial departments are essentially separate and distinct, and that 
any confusion or overlapping of these powers invariably causes 
trouble. 

Instinctively feeling that they were running counter to human 
experience, the advocates of commission government tried to meet 
that objection by the assertion that municipal government was a 
thing apart. "Municipal government" they said, "is a business 
institution, with no legislative functions." So eminent a man as 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, made that assertion. This shows how far 
college presidents can go astray when they set up for authorities 
on subjects of which they have only a superficial knowledge. There 
is not a city code in the United States that does not contain 
thousands of ordinances touching matters that concern the life, 
liberty, or property of the citizen. The truth is that no other 
body of laws interferes with individual freedom of action so much 
as city ordinances. In the country the law-abiding citizen hardly 
ever feels the tether of the law. In the city he feels it all the time. 
The ever present policeman is there to make him move on if he 
does not move of his own accord. The sanitary inspectors, the 
quarantine officers, and no end of functionaries are around and 
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about to see that the numerous city ordinances are enforced. Con- 
gestion of population makes this necessary. It is the peculiar 
disadvantage of city people that they have to be governed more 
than any other people. In the very nature of the case it cannot be 
otherwise. To say that municipal government has no legislative 
functions is the height of absurdity. Its judicial ftmctions are not 
unimportant. The attempt to save the merely mischievous youth 
from becoming the victim of a barbarous police system which makes 
him a criminal by force of arms is a great problem of urban life. 
The protection from burglars and thieves is absolutely necessary. 

Education has problems that transcend those of business and 
should not be held down to a commercial plane. Neither education 
nor the administration of justice can be commercialized without last- 
ing injury to the community. 

Commission government means that five men shall make the 
laws of a city with all their complex and important applications, 
and the same five shall execute these laws and select the recorder 
who tries the cases made under them. 

When five men have all the power and patronage of a city 
government, with its millions of dollars worth of purchases and 
its thousands of employees, it is too great a temptation to let them 
make the appropriations and levy the taxes which furnish the only 
limitation of their power. General Robert Toombs, in framing the 
constitution of Georgia, said that he had locked the door of the 
treasury and thrown the key away. Commission government means 
to unlock the treasury and throw the key away. To let the same 
five men have the power of levying taxes and making the ordinances 
under which all the patronage is to be dispensed, is to invite an 
abuse 6f power. 

Heretofore the legislative departments have held the power 
in municipal government with no effective check on the abuse of 
power. Now it is proposed to put all the power in the hands of 
fewer men in the executive branch, with no effective check on it. 
The last case is worse than the first. In answer to a letter of 
inquiry from the author. Mayor H. A. Landes, of Galveston, whose 
administration was of such excellence that it established the 
reputation of commission government, wrote as follows : 

Our plan is all right and has given satisfaction to seventy-five per cent 
of our people because we have had efficient business men, but with dishonest, 
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incompetent and indifferent men in office, our plan would be more disastrous 
to both taxpayers and the people than the old plan; because a designing 
man would have a greater field to operate in, his powers being more con- 
centrated. The plan is a secondary consideration. For satisfactory govern- 
ment, success in results depends upon the men in office. 

Another letter of inquiry directed to the Galveston News was 

referred to Mr. John R. Hedges, of that paper, who replied as 

follows : 

Even without a commission form of government, Galveston would neces- 
sarily have had a reform government after the storm. The eight years' 
results under the commission form at Galveston have been more satisfactory 
than results under the former aldermanic government. The placing of large 
power in the hands of five commissioners has worked satisfactorily because 
the five men up to this time have been representative business men. These 
men had succeeded in business before they were made commissioners. Our 
mayor had retired from business after making a half dozen fortunes. He 
would not walk across the street to be elected mayor, but if you placed the 
honor upon him he would take it He is a fine, typical. Southern gentleman. 
Because the government is in the hands of these business men there has 
been no political machine. What machine exists here is composed of an ele- 
ment which has always fought the commission form of government. Unfor- 
tunately that element seems gradually to increase. 

Mr. Hedges said the axnmission defeated this opposition at 
the last election by a two-thirds vote. At the approaching election he 
thought the vote would be close. In regard to getting good men to 
run for office he said : 

It was worse than pulling teeth to get a real representative man here to 
run for office. Business men are simply wrapped up worshipping the eagle. 
They know no other god or good government — ^many of them. 

That was in the year 1909, just before an election. The result 
of that election was the defeat for Mayor Landes, the ideal mayor 
whose superb administration made reputation for commission 
government. 

By some strange illusion even experienced men have the idea 
that commission government puts an end to politics in municipal 
administration, and that such old disturbing factors as the liquor 
element and public utility corporations are held down with an iron 
hand. Experience shows the reverse to be true. Mayor Landcs' 
defeat at Galveston was the result of the commission's refusal to 
grant licenses for beer saloons in the residence districts. 

In a joint debate held in Atlanta between John MacVicar and 
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Ex-Alderman Wise« of Des Moines, Mr. MacVicar made many 
claims for the commission government, among other things saying 
that under the commission a man who had somehow got $25,000 of 
the city's money was forced to disgorge. In reply Mr. Wise said : 
"That is true, but he neglected to tell you that the man referred 
to is a member of the commission, with the same power to vote 
the public money that Mr. MacVicar has." He added that one 
of the first acts of the commission was to appoint as Chief of 
Police a man who could not earn $1,000 a year and whose only 
previous connection with the police department was when he was 
arrested and fined for a misdemeanor. Mr. MacVicar admitted 
the truth of these statements, saying they did not have perfect 
men in ofSce and they had made some mistakes, but he contended 
that the work of the commission as a whole was better than that of 
the previous government. However that may be, these undisputed 
facts are sufficient to explode the idea that commission government 
eliminates politics and establishes a purely business administration. 

The American business man has been mesmerized by this talk 
of a business government and has closed his eyes to the plain facts, 
almost refusing to scrutinize this new thing as he would any other 
new proposition. 

It is time now to tear away the mask of popular illusion and 
look commission government straight in the face. What then do-we 
see? Absolute power in the hands of five men, the power to control 
life, liberty and property, make the law, execute it and judge of 
it, through the men they appoint; to levy the taxes; regulate the 
scale of values in the assessment of property ; make the appropria- 
tions; spend the money, and control the auditors who check or 
report on the expenditures. We are told that this is a business 
government. No business corporation of any intelligence would 
tolerate such a system in its own affairs for one moment. The 
checks and balances of power in government that have been adopted 
as the result of the experience of ages cannot safely be cast aside. 

Comtnission government is a protest against the other extreme 
of concentrated power, where council has all, or nearly all, of the 
power. The difference between the extremes is that a councilmanic 
government distributes the executive power among many persons. 
A familiar form is to have a board for each of the departments, 
with a member of the board from each ward. In Atlanta, for 
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example, there are seven executive boards elected by council and 
each board is composed of a member from each of the ten wards, 
the chairman of the council committee on that subject, and the 
mayor. Twelve is an unwieldly number for an executive board 
which actually runs the department. Under this system the head 
of the department becomes a figurehead. Boards are slow moving 
bodies, especially where they are composed of diverse political 
elements and each member represents a ward. Back of the board 
is the council that elects it, and in the election there is the give and 
take of wards, vote for vote, with a combination of other favors, 
often including a pledge to vote for certain local improvements if 
the member from that ward will vote for a certain candidate for 
some board, who in turn will secure a job for some friend or sup- 
porter of the councilman who makes the bargain. So it goes 
ad infinitum. 

The concentration of executive power in the hands of five men 
undoubtedly makes for efficiency. It facilitates action and 
despatches business. So far so good, but it was not necessary to 
add legislative power to the executive board in order to reach this 
' result. Just there is the fundamental error in conmiission govern- 
ment. Had it taken all executive powers from the council or the 
two chambers, where there is a bicameral system, and placed those 
powers in the hands of a few men, leaving all legislative power in 
the hands of the council or the council and aldermen, there would 
have been a salutary balance of power with increased efficiency on 
the executive side. To illustrate, commission government puts the 
power to levy taxes, regulate assessments of property, make 
appropriations, appoint auditors, enact laws, and control the election 
machinery in the hands of the five men who are to spend the money, 
enforce the law and judge of its violation. There is absolutely no 
check on an abuse of power. If the tax rate is limited by charter, 
they can get more money by raising the assessments. If some of 
their expenditures are irregular, they can appoint easy going 
auditors. If the ordinances put too many obstacles in the way of 
their political schemes, they can change the ordinances. If they want 
a wide open town, they can weaken the ordinances and put in a 
recorder who will nod on the bench. 

In every city there are several powerful political factors that 
are always organized and ready for business. The two most con- 
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spicuous are the public utility corporations and the liquor dealers. 
Both control a large number of votes and they understand the 
power of combination in politics. 

Five commissioners, or three men composing a majority, with 
all the executive, legislative, and judicial power of the city govern- 
ment in their hands, and with an immense patronage, including 
thousands of city employees and the voters employed by supply 
houses, are in position to do business in the political market on a 
gigantic scale. By combining with the public utility companies and 
the liquor element and bringing together the vote of these factors 
with the administration vote, they will have unified from one-third to 
one-half the vote of the city. Through the ramifications of supply 
houses and contractors' employees, this can be extended to a 
majority of the entire vote and they have an iron clad political 
machine which nothing short of a local revolution will break or 
overturn. What good is the recall under these circumstances? The 
public utilities get what they want and deliver their vote. The 
liquor dealers and the tenderloin get a wide open town and they 
also deliver their vote. The supply men and the favored contractors 
do the same. Any man who tries to start a reform is crucified. The 
very air becomes black with calumny about him and any number of 
adroit and able lawyers are employed to hound him. Even 
detectives are employed to watch him. He is systematically talked 
about in business circles as an "unsafe man." His credit is shaken, 
busmess is withdrawn from him, and finally he is in great straits to 
earn a living. The public is long suffering and endures such 
conditions for years before it rises in its strength and overturns 
the machine. 

If commission government is not the remedy for the bad con- 
ditions of the present forms of municipal administration, what is 
the remedy? The answer can only be found by a return to first 
principles. Reduce all political factors to their simplest form. Then 
we can see clearly. What do we find in the crucible of this 
analysis? A confusion of executive and legislative powers, mainly 
in the hands of the legislative department, with no check on it. The 
remedy is not to transfer all that power to the other department, but 
to divide it, cutting asunder the executive and legislative depart- 
ments, separating their functions, and setting them over against 
each other as checks and balances of power. Here alone is safety. 
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This is the old principle which has been vindicated by experience 
so long that ''the memory of man runneth not to the contrary." 
How is it to be applied to the conditions of urban life ? By a govern- 
ment with a simplified executive, balanced by a council or councils 
on the legislative side. 

The idea so common among business men that a city council 
should be reduced to a few men and ward lines should be abolished 
is a dangerous error, sedulously propogated by special interests 
which are politically organized on a large scaled. It is expensive 
and very difficult for an independent citizen to run for council 
before a whole city. The machine is everywhere with its organized 
force. One word and all this machinery works against the individual. 
He cannot overcome this opposition except by herculean effort and 
expenditures which few men can' afford. In his own ward it is 
different. He fights only one branch of the machine and he can 
reach the voters without great expense. There is of course some 
danger that ward representatives will consider the local interests 
to the disadvantage of the general interest. For that reason, there 
should be a check on local representation by dividing the power of 
the legislative department between the popular chamber, elected by 
wards, and a smaller chamber, usually called an aldermanic board, 
elected from the city at large. The aldermanic board will be more 
broadly representative if its members are not elected in the same 
year, but come in and go out successively, so that no popular craze 
will completely dominate the board. 

With this bicameral system, in which the local and general 
interests are balanced against each other, we have now to see that 
the legislative functions are preserved intact and that they do not 
encroach on the executive. All questions of taxes, appropriations 
and assessments, all ordinances and the control of the machinery of 
elections should be in the hands of the legislative department. On 
the other hand, the legislative branch should have nothing to do with 
the administration of the executive business of the city, should have 
no voice in the selection or election of executive officers and 
subordinates. 

The judiciary should be appointed by the executive and con- 
firmed by the upper chamber of the legislative branch. Then 
neither of the other two departments can absolutely dominate the 
city bench. 
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The legislative branch should have power to provide an inde- 
pendent audit of the books and publish accurate comparative 
statements of the work in each department compared with similar 
work in other cities. 

Legislative bodies, properly constituted, serve the purpose of 
inftrming the public concerning the merits or demerits of the 
executive administration and keep the voter's interest aroused. This 
is the very sheet anchor of good government. When the council 
controls the executive, this effect is minimized, because those who 
exercise the power do not criticise their own actions. Put the 
executive power in other hands and the council will resume the 
functions of healthy criticism just as we see it in state legislatures 
and in G>ngress. 

In order that all public interests, general and local, may be 
properly served and conserved, there should be in the legislative 
department of every considerable city, the checks and balances of 
the bicameral system, with a popular chamber elected by wards and 
an upper chamber of fewer members elected by the city as a whole. 
This is the only way to prevent legislation from going to hurtful 
extremes against the public to favor localities, or in favor of the 
general public at too great cost or damage to localities. The 
tyranny of the majority is a very real thing and has sins of omission 
and commission. It neglects localities of little influence or wealth 
and loads improvements on the influential and the wealthy. At times 
it fastens a nuisance, offensive to the eye, ear, or nose, and 
injurious to health upon the neighborhood without a pull, and no 
appeal to justice or humanity will avail to protect the sufferers. 
The appeal for relief is met with the answer that local and 
individual interests must give way to the general good and that, in 
a democratic government, the majority should rule. This hypo- 
critical plea is made by the influential element which controls and to 
them the sacrifice is all right so long as it is not to be made by them. 
If their ox were gored, it would be confiscation of property. This 
kind of tyranny can only be prevented by ward representation. 
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By L. D. Upson, 

Director, Bureau of Municipal Research, Dayton, Ohio. 



The Dayton charter is an endeavor to retain the strength of 
the commission plan — ^the concentration of policy determining 
authority in a small non-partisan l^slative body — and to add to 
it a permanent administrative force of trained executives. Neither 
the commission nor federal scheme of government secures this last 
end. The federal ward plan of representation, and the biennial 
change of departmental heads, has been discredited. And investiga- 
tions showed that commission government, while an improvement, 
had not secured the desirable efiSdency in city administration. 

It does not appear practicable to select men from the average 
walks of life, and require them not only to determine the policies 
of a municipality, but also to direct the technical details of conduct- 
ing a dty department. The obvious solution of this problem is the 
complete separation of the l^slative from the admimstrative func- 
tions of government in conjtmction with a short non-partisan ballot. 
This was effected in the Dayton charter, which was modeled closely 
upon the Lockport plan. Tlie representative body is limited strictly 
to legislative duties — determining what shaU be the large, general 
policies for the government. The execution of these policies is 
delegated to an appointed city manager held definitely responsible 
for them. 

Five commissioners or coundlmen, elected at large on a non- 
partisan ticket for a term of four years, constitute the legislative 
division of the dty's govenunent. After consideration of both 
proportional representation, and the preferential ballot, it was 
dedded that nominations be secured by at least two per cent of the 
registered voters signing a petition to place their candidate on the 
primary ballot. At the first* dection five candidates were sdected, 
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the three receiving the greatest vote to serve for four years. The 
remaimng two hold office for two years. 

Thus the board of commissioners becomes a continuous body, 
two members, then three members being elected every alternate 
two years. In this manner a legislative body will be assured, a por- 
tion of which will be Blwa,ys familiar with the affairs of the city; 
and at the same time there will be a tendency to prevent the whole- 
sale removal of administrative officers, such as might be attendant 
upon a quadremiial choosing of entirely new representatives. 

The commissioner receiving the highest vote at the election at 
which three commissioners are chosen — ^that is once every four years, 
acts as mayor. His major duties are to act as chairman of the com- 
mission and to represent the city as one of the members of the 
county budget commission for the fixing of the tax rate. In addi- 
tion he is recognized as the official head of the city by the courts, 
and by the governor for the purposes of the military law. There is 
no veto power, and the mayor is in reality only the ceremonial head 
of the government. 

Objection has been made to this method of choosing the mayor, 
in preference to having candidates run for this designated office. 
It is now possible for any disgruntled faction by failing to vote for 
all but one candidate to insure the choice of the most undesirable 
member of the commission as mayor. This has not proved true 
locally, but is doubtless a theoretical objection with considerable 
foundation. 

Conmiissioners receive a nominal salary as only a portion of 
their time is necessary for the performance of their public duties, 
which may be summarized as: 

1. The appointment of a dty manager. 

2. The enactment of the dty appropriation ordinance, and 

approval of the mayor's budget upon which the tax rate 
is based. 

3. Enactment of police ordinances. 

4. Enactment of resolutions and ordinances determining upon 

public works to be paid for by spedal assessment. 

Aside from the dty manager the commission is empowered 
to appoint a derk, several members of an unimportant county board, 
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and a non-partisan board to execute the civil service clause of the 
charter. The appointments of the dty manager may be made 
from the entire eligible listj as determined by the dvil service board, 
and dismissals can become operative only after an appeal to that 
body has been heard. Such latitude in employing would permit a 
conmiission and manager so inclined to create a political machine 
almost impregnable. On the other hand, the privil^e granted of a 
dismissed employee to appeal to a board whose decision is final, 
practically compels the manager to prove incompetency beyond 
any question. The manager is directly responsible, not only to the 
commission, but to the public for the efficient administration of the 
dty, and inability to dismiss freely undesirable employees would 
seem to throw an unwarranted obstade in the way of that accom- 
plishment. 

The dty manager, appointed by the commission, is the adminis- 
trative head of the dty government, and responsible for all depart- 
ments. This admim'strator is appointed without regard to political 
beliefs, and "may or may not be a resident of the dty of Dayton 
when appointed." But whether the manager may be a resident of a 
state other than Ohio is questionable. The state constitution 
requires that "no person shall be elected or appointed to any office 
in this state, unless he possess the qualifications of an elector." The 
manager holds office at the will of the commissioners and is also 
subject to popular recall. This last provision is of course a departure 
from recognized good practice, but was beUeved necessary to secure 
public endorsement of so radical an innovation in the method of 
local government. 

Doubtless also the position and political independence of this 
executive would have been strengthened had it been made necessary 
for the commission in disdiarging their employee, to prefer formal 
diarges and hold a public hearing upon the same. The short ballot 
and the recall will probably inhibit a repetition of the political 
jobbery in the dismissing and hiring of a manager, whidi is seen so 
frequently in the instance of school superintendents, yet it might 
have been well to make this prohibition doubly sure. 

Sunomarized briefly the duties of the manager are as follows: 

1. To see that the laws and ordinances are enforced. 

2. To appoint, and except as herein provided, remove all 
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directors of departments and all subordinate officers 
and employees in the departments in both the classified 
and unclassified service. 

3. To exercise control over all departments and divisions 

created herein or that may be hereafter created by the 
commission. 

4. To attend all meetings of the commission with the right 

to take part in the discussion but having no vote. 

5. To recommend to the commission for adoption such measures 

as he may deem necessary or expedient. 

6. To keep the commission fully advised as to the financial 

condition of the city, and 

7. To perform such other duties as may be prescribed by the 

charter or be required of him by ordinance or resolution 
of the commission. 

It will be noted that these duties are in no way political or 
policy determining, and their delegation to an appointive officer 
cannot be considered as relinquishing any rights that the public 
may have in the government. 

For administrative ptuposes the municipal government is 
divided into the 

1. Department of law. 

2. Department of public service, comprising the construction 

and inaintenance of streets, sidewalks and sewers; col- 
lection and disposal of waste; and management of public 
utilities. 

3. Department of safety, comprising the divisions of fire and 

police, building inspection, and the enforcement of 
ordinances relating to weights and measures. 

4. Department of finance, comprising the divisions of accounting, 

and the purchasing of supplies, the office of treasurer 
being abolished as a duplication of the work of the auditor. 

5. Department of public welfare, comprising the divisions of 

health, parks and playgrounds, charities and correction. 

At the head of each department is a director, chosen by the 
manner, responsible to him and to the commission for the econom- 
ical, efficient and proper conduct of the division. The commission 
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may, however, by ordixianoe discontinue any department and deter- 
mine, combine and distribute the functions of government as they 
see fit. The municipal judicial election and educational systems 
are by law without the jurisdiction of the charter. 

It is possible, however, that the division of the government 
into these five principal departments, inherent in the commission 
plan, was too slavishly copied in the local document. The newly- 
elected commissioners seriously considered exercising their authority 
to abolish this proposed organization and increase the number of 
divisions or bureaus to a total of twelve. While this proposal would 
increase the supervisory duties of the manager, it would have made 
the head of each division an actual working unit rather than an 
administrative position. The salaries of the supervisory places 
abolished could have been distributed in part to the heads of divisions, 
with a view to securing a higher grade of executive, and very advisedly 
might have been partially invested in securing an assistant city mana- 
ger, thereby insuring a more than one-man . organization. The 
manager might then resign, be recalled, fall ill or be otherwise inca- 
pacitated and there would be ready to assume his responsibilities, 
as manager, a subordinate fully familiar with the duties, program 
and organization of the government. Under the Da3rton charter 
so many obligations devolve upon the manager personally, some of 
which unfortunately are of a purely routine character, such as the 
signing of all orders for city supplies, that a few days' neglect would 
bring the local administration into grave disorder. 

During the campaign antecedent to the writing and adoption 
of the charter, considerable discussion was raised concerning the 
proper status of the dty solicitor and auditor in the proposed plan. 
It was contended that the financial officer, being accountable for any 
ill^al payments by his department, should have a discretion inde- 
pendent of managerial influence. It was also advanced that an 
independent solicitor would be ample security to this end, since the 
auditor must accept the opinion of this officer as to the legality of 
financial transactions of the municipality. At one time it was 
proposed to have both the solicitor and auditor appointed by the 
commission rather than by the manager. This proposition probably 
arose from a natural reluctance to desert entirely a government of 
checks and balances so long common in American practice. It was, 
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however, a struggle between political theory and a desire for con- 
centrated authority in which the latter prevailed. The correctness 
of either position can only be empirically determined. 

The broad aodal character of the document may be judged 
from the creation of an entire department concerned with the 
welfare of the dtizen body. Not only is the promotion of public 
health, parks and recreation centered in this division but the 
director must provide for research into the causes of poverty, 
delinquency, crime and disease, and other social problems in the 
community; and must by lectures and publicity facilitate a wider 
understanding of these, questions. If this section is made effective 
in the same spirit in which it was written, the dty government 
will not only reflect the progressive socialized opinion of the citizen 
body, but will create it, and the dty itself beccune an active leader 
in promoting the difficult art of community living. 

Unique in American practice is a provision borrowed from 
Germany, whidi provides for the possible appointment of dtizen 
boards to act in an advisory capadty with departmental heads; 
and the appointment of a similar dty-plan commission is made 
mandatory. No powers are granted sudi bodies, except that thdr 
recommendations become departmental records, and there must 
be regular stated meetings. 

In addition to the easy amendment of the dxarter, democratic 
government is safeguarded by the provision for the initiative, 
referendum and recall. It is unfortunate, however, that the ballot 
at recall dections not only contains the proposition for recall, but 
also the names of sudi candidates for the possible vacant office, 
as may have secured the required number of signatures. No recall 
petition may be filed against any officer tmtil six months after the 
dection or the failure of a recall dection against him. The per- 
centage of dectors required to initiate or refer legislation and to 
recall officials is the same or less than that found in over one-half 
of the dties having similar legislation provisions, but is rdativdy 
high when compared with the percentage — ten per cent — neces- 
sary to amend the diarter. This discrepancy was knowingly 
incorporated from a desire to prevent the harassing of the commis- 
sion by disgruntled political elements. 

A^Ae from the separation of the legislative and administrative 
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divisions of govermnent, it is in the procedure laid down for the 
operation of these latter branches, that the charter is most notable. 
While all government is dependent on the qtiality of chosen officials 
and the extent of citizen interest, yet it is beUeved that the charter 
provisions governing budget making, accounting procedure, the 
purchasing of supplies, service and operating cost, standardization 
of duties and compensation, etc., are of such a character as will tend 
to insure a desirable minimum of efficiency in dty government even 
should there be an after-election slump in public interest. No 
matter what character of men are later chosen to administer the 
government of Dajrton, they must of necessity use the most modem 
methods in that administration — methods which most readily raise 
danger signals at neglect, inefficiency or corruption. 

Frequent comment has been made upon the almost universal 
failure of conmiission-govemed cities to install modem scientific 
methods of dty business, and upon the fact that a few dties operat- 
ing under a cumbersome form of federal government have, by the 
adoption of these same hitherto n^lected ordinances, placed them- 
sdves in the first rank of effidently governed munidpalities. Even 
were there no lesson to be drawn from these circumstances, it is to 
be antidpated that, in developing a system of government modeled 
dosely upon the plan of incorporated commercial organizations, 
an endeavor would have been made to indude also certain char- 
acteristic feattues of their management. Most notable of these 
is perhaps the cate used in the collection and disbursement of funds. 

Beginning with the appropriation of funds, it is required that 
departmental estimates shall be compiled by the manager from 
detailed information registered on uniform blanks. In substitu- 
tion for the heterogeneous division of expenditures formerly pre- 
vailing, the new dassification must be uniform for each of the main 
functional divisions of all departments, and departmental requests 
must give in paralld columns the following information: 

(a) A detailed estimate of departmental needs. 

(6) Expenditures for corresponding items covering the past two 
years. 

(c) Expenditures of the present year induding transfers. 

(d) Supplies on hand. 

{e) Increases and decreases. 
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(J) Other mformation required. 

(g) Recommendations of the dty manager. 

Additional provision is made for the publication of and public 
hearing on the budget estimate before it can be enacted into law. 
This is a notable gain. During the old regime the public was recently 
able to obtain an informal hearing on the departmental estimates, 
but was never allowed to leam the contents of the final appropria- 
tion ordinance until it was presented to council for approval, and 
then it was not unfrequently amended from the floor. 

For the r^^ulation of the accounting procedure it was decided 
to incorporate two sections found in the Cleveland charter which 
require that "accounting procedures shall be devised and main- 
tained for the city adequate to record in detail all transactions affect- 
ing the acquisition f custodianship and disposition of values" A 
corrollary clause, but one upon which the above depends for its 
interpretation reads in part as follows: ''the commission shall cause 
a continuous audit to be made. . . . Such statements shall include 
a general balance sheet, exhibiting the assets and liabilities of the 
dty supported by departmental sdiedules, and schedules for eadi 
utility publidy owned or operated; summaries of income and expendi- 
ture supported by detailed schedules; and also comparison . . . 
with the last previous year." A strict accounting interpretation 
of the terms "income and expenditure" will place the dty account- 
ing upon a basis of credits accruing and liabilities incurred rather 
than the usual cash receipts and disbursements basis, upon whidi most 
munidpalities operate. 

Before the holiday season of 1912 the dty found itself unable 
to pay the salaries of the police and fire forces, although several 
hundred thousand dollars were on deposit in other funds, and all 
credits of the police fund had not been collected. At the time the 
dty was paying interest on a large floating debt, for one depart- 
ment and loaning other money to the banks at reduced interest. 
Recalling this anomaly the paper demarcation between funds was 
withdrawn, and for purposes of pa3ring bills there now exists only 
one dty pocket. However, only money actually antidpated to come 
into the treasury may be appropriated, thus securing the treasury 
from over-draft. This section was also designed to prevent further 
defidts, in the operating account, which in the last six years has 
been exceeded by $360,000. 
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Supplementing these provisions for financial accounting are 
clauses by which "the head of each department . . . shall require 
proper time reports for all services rendered ... to serve as a 
basis for the preparation of pay-roll vouchers," and by which each 
departmental head must submit ''current financial and operating 
statements exhibiting the transactions (of his department) and the 
cost therefor." It is believed that these provisions adequately 
provide for progressive budget making, general finance accounts, 
cost accounts and operative records — ^the machinery of efficient 
government. 

Revenue systems and forms of taxation are prescribed by 
general law, not subject to charter modification. However, com- 
plete detail, too lengthy to be discussed in a brief article, has been 
provided for the financing of public improvements and the control 
of franchises. 

The brief time allowed for the preparation of the Dayton 
charter prevented a thorough consideration of some sections, and 
a review by special authorities. No doubt it possesses many weak- 
nesses, a number of which have already become apparent under 
closer scrutiny. However, it does not assume to be the last word, 
but rather the first word in government of this character. Only 
years of experience can solve many of the questions which are daily 
presenting themselves, and doubtless the final law controlling dties 
adopting the principles incorporated here will have many essential 
differences. Yet it is believed that there has been devised here a 
plan of government, the principle of which vnll solve the grave 
problem of municipal administration in America. 
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ADOPTION OP THE CITY-MANAGER PLAN 



By Ernest S. Bradford, Ph.D., 

Author of "CommissioD Government in American Cities" 



B^^inning in Jantiary, 1913, several cities have adopted a city- 
manager plan, which while it does not come strictly under the com- 
mission form, is closely related to it. Called more accurately the 
commission-manager plan, it provides for the election of a small 
commission, usually at large, as under the pure commission form, 
and all power centered in the conmiission. The tisual provisions for 
referendum and recall are generally present, but the distinguishing 
f eattue is that instead of one commission being the executive head 
of a department, all the administrative work — all the departments — 
is handed over to a city manager, appointed by the oonmiission, 
and this manager appoints in turn other executive officers — heads 
of departments, superintendents, etc. It is claimed that this results 
in a unified administration; the plan has not been long enough in 
use to demonstrate its strong or weak points.] The cities which have 
inaugurated the commission-manager plan are: Sumter, S. C. 
(8,109 population); Hickory, N. C. (3,716); Morgantown, N. C. 
(2,713); Dayton, Ohio, since January 1, 1914 (116,577); Spring- 
field, O., adopted August 26, 1913 (46,921); Sandusky, O.; La 
Grande, Ore. (4,843); Phoenix, Ariz. (11,134); Amarillo, ^Texas; 
Cadillac, Mich. ; Manistee, Mich. ; River Forest, 111. 

In contrast with this there are today Qanuary 1, 1914) over 
three hundred and thirty municipalities that are under the com- 
mission form of government; and if the term commission governed 
be loosely and vaguely construed, between twenty and thirty other 
cities may be added. 
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THE CITY-MANAGER PLAN AND EXPERT CITY 

MANAGEMENT 



By H. S. Gilbertson, 

Executive Secretary, The National Short Ballot Organization, New York. 



From the standpoint of general municipal progress, perhaps 
the greatest contribution of the city-manager plan is the environ- 
ment it furnishes for expert city management. 

Dayton, Ohio, to take the most conspicuous example, is a typ- 
ical American city in a state where politics is rated as a basic 
industry and where politicians, presumably, have always regarded 
local offices as strictly local property. But Dayton forcibly tore 
itself away from the grasp of this tradition. Its new charter 
expressly states that the chief executive need not be a resident of 
the city; and the first commission elected under the new S3^tem, 
true to the spirit of the charter, chose the first city manager by a 
method which is altogether new to the practice of American cities.. 
Week after week, they met in earnest consultation, going over the 
qualifications of some forty or fifty excellent candidates, until, 
finally, they determined upon a man in another city whose record of 
public service was of the very highest, but whose political claim 
upon the commissioners was absolutely nil, iHe secured the posi- 
tion apparently on pure merit. 

But Dayton is not unique in this practice: Sumter, South 
Carolina, got its first dty manager from another state. The second 
largest dty under the new plan, Springfidd, Ohio, has diosen Mr. 
C. E. Ashbtimer, who was formerly the dty manager of Statmton, 
Virginia, — a suggestion of the German system under whidi men go 
from dty to dty as professional munidpal executives. 

Too mudi emphasis cannot be laid on this removal of the 
residence qualification as applied to the most responsible and most 
remunerative position in the dty. It is questionable if the limita- 
tions whidi the former restrictions have placed upon munidpal 
development have been more than half realized, for the very life of 
what we are wont, invidiously, to call "politics" depends on an 
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atmosphere of provincialism. To have imposed high qualifications 
for public service or to have thrown the offices open to outsiders 
would have shut out too many of "the bojrs." And so, city affairs 
have revolved in little drdes of local experience bounded by the 
narrow outlook of men who were in the game for today and out 
tomorrow and who, for the large part, if honest, were primarily 
interested in the petty and temporary emoluments which went with 
their jobs. Automatically, there has been excluded from the public 
service a great dass of public-spirited men who have had all the 
potentialities for serving the public in an effective way. The expe- 
rience of distant cities has be^i n^lected, with the result that many 
costly administrative blunders have been perpetrated, which an 
executive from the outside, with a broad knowledge of dty needs, 
could have forestalled. 

In contrast to this state of afibirs, the dty-manager plan makes 
munidpal management a fidd of tmlimited opportunity to capable 
men and encourages a friendly attitude toward sdentific ideas of 
government. Wherever the true spirit of the plan is observed, the 
broad experience of distant dties will be brought to bear on local 
problems of finance, engineering, public health, recreation. What 
the sponsors for the munidpal reference libraries are now trying to 
do under a serious handicap, and with none too mudi encouragement 
from official sources, will have a compatible official enviromnent. 

But the elimination of the residence reqtiirement is not more 
significant for the growth of expert administration than the very 
structure of the dty-manager plan. The new system, while keep- 
ing true to the doctrine of the unification of powers, provides for 
a complete divorce of the personnd of politics from the personnd 
of administration. It recognizes that these two functions of gov- 
ernment demand the services of two distinct types of men. It 
conserves the prindple of democracy by keeping open to the 
representative dtizen the dective office of commissioner, or council- 
man, but the political dement ceases at the very point where the 
organization for the actual operation of the government begins. 

This is a radical departure. Heretofore our conception of 
democracy has impelled us to carry politics mudi further down into 
the administration. We have feared bureaucracy, and to lay that 
particular ghost, have installed at the head of departments men 
whose chief qualification, in many cases, seems to have been their 
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obvious unfitness for admmistrative work. The trained man has 
been too often rated the enemy of free government. 

But the experience of American cities has proved the folly of 
this theory. No bureaucracy was ever more insolent, more unre- 
sponsive to popular wishes than the very guardians of democracy 
themselves at the heads of some of our city departments. The 
theory of the dty-manager plan, on the contrary, is that the interests 
of the people are safe when the controlling or governing body, and 
that oidy, is "politically" constituted. 

Another feature of the plan which favors the highest type of 
public service is the scheme of administrative organization. Bvery 
self-respecting executive demands a dear and unmistakable defini- 
tion of his powers and duties. In the dty-manager charters, with 
one exception (Sumter), this definition is adequate. Responsibility 
within the administration is focused in a single oflSoer. His powers 
are conmiensurate with that responsibility; he is free to dioose his 
own instruments, subject only to the merit S3rstem of dvil service, 
whidi, when properly administered, is the kind of check which aids 
rather than obstructs. 

As to compensation, this, too, has in practice thus far been 
made attractive. The conomissioners have seemed to understand 
that the qualities desired in their dty manager must be purdiased 
at an adequate remtmeration. Sumter, with a population of 10,000, 
has fixed t^e salary at $3,600, Phoenix at $5,000, La Grande, Or^on, 
at a maximum of $3,600, Dayton at $12,500. 

Tenure of office, under the new plan, though not fixed, seems 
reasonably protected, because of the publidty attadied to the dty 
manager's acts and his opportunity to make good with the people 
of the dty. An additional assurance that improper influence will 
not be brought to bear upon him is the fact that, in self-defense, a 
commission dected upon a non-partisan basis and representing a 
dear majority of the people, and being conspicuously powerful and 
responsible, will hardly care to sdect an inferior person of the polit- 
ical t3rpe to carry out their wishes. Greater protection than this it 
would be difficult to give, without interfering with the complete 
responsibility of the governing body itself. 

Herein appears to be a new fidd of opportunity for dvil service 
commissions. These bodies have long been investigating the fit- 
ness of candidates for the lower and more or less standardized posi- 
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tions in the city's service. The city managership, however, presents 
new difficulties. It has not been standardized, and perhaps it never 
will. Elements of personality, training, and experience enter in a 
higher degree than in the case of such posts as the librarianship in 
Chicago, or the chieftainship of the New York fire department. 
The dty'manager will come squarely and continuously into contact 
with the public, and should be a politician in the sense of being an 
accurate judge of the public mind; the kind of a man who could 
get elected to public office under a favorable electoral system. He 
must be prepared to create public opinion and to forestall critidsm. 
Moreover, the dty manager must be a person of vision and initia- 
tive, with a constructive grasp of the destiny of American dties^for 
while he is in theory the servant of the council, he will be no errand ^ 
boy. He will in actual fact be the diief policy-maker of the dty, 
while the council serves as a checking, controlling agency.) There 
is no bigger job in America. 

The description, of course, applies to the rare 100-per-cent- 
effident man. But there are, and have been, men of this type, 
George McAneny, Cyrus C. Miller, John Purroy Mitdiel, all of the 
last administration in New York City, approadi this standard. 
Colonel Waring was a man of $uch qualifications. It is doubtless 
owing to the former lack of opportunity that more of them have 
not come to the surface. Without doubt the engineering profession 
alone could be made to yidd up many. 

\ '^ But the growth of this new munidpal system creates a far 
wider problem than that of the mere selection of executives from 
the visible supply of material. If the dty-manager plan devdops 
as rapidly as the commission form (and the present indications are 
that it will), whence come the dty managers? The universities 
and the schools of engineering and technology furnish but a very 
imperfect preparation for this fidd. We have no schools of munidpal 
administration, and even our graduate schools of political sdence 
content themsdves with a study of the mere skdeton features of 
the munidpal problem. In Germany, at least two dties (Dussd- 
dorf and Coin) have established sudi sdiools as a part of their 
mtmidpal dvil service system. Their gradtiates go out from these 
into important executive positions in smaller dties, and, if successful, 
their services are in growing demand in scores or hundreds of dties. 
Munidpal management there is actually a recognized profession. 
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The future of the city-manager plan, as of all experiments, at 
the present moment, is, of course, problematical. ^But the principle 
of expert, non-political management is fortified by at least one 
striking bit of mtmidpal experience. The school S3rstems in our 
largest cities have passed through the political period; subsequently 
through a period of disgust for the political man^ement. But for 
a long time, in many cities, their management has rested upon 
something approximating a professional, merit basis. Back of this 
development was a growth of civic consciousness. It began with 
the schools; it is rapidly coloring our views of public health admin- 
istration. Politics is gradually being weeded out of the police sys- 
tems. Where will this tendency stop? Is there any likelihood that 
it will cease to commend itself until we have finally discovered that, 
after all, ''politics" has no proper place in any department of city 
administration — ^that its presence anywhere in the S3^tem is condu- 
cive to expensive provincialism and that its very existence breeds 
inefficiency and extravagance.^ 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTERED BY A 
GENERAL MANAGER— THE STAUNTON PLAN 



By John Crosby, 

President of the Common Council, Staunton, Va. 



In order to obtain a more economic and business system of 
municipal government, a large number of cities have, within the 
past ten years, adopted the commission plan, with which every 
person is more or less familiar. 

The City of Staunton, Virginia, some three years ago adopted 
the unique and business method of government by a general 
manager, * whose prototype is found in every large private cor- 
poration. As every person is, no doubt, familiar with the 
cumbersome and expensive operation of municipal government 
through council committees, it is hardly necessary to dwell on the 
disadvantage of a system so antiquated, which should have been 
abolished years ago. 

Councilmen as a rule are, or should be, business men, who 
have their private affairs to look after, which naturally consumes 
all of their time and attention, and it is not reasonable to presume 
that they, receiving neither pay nor thanks for anything they may 
do for the interest of the city, can afford to neglect their private 
interests to look after the business of the city. Hence, under the 
old system, the affairs of the city were run by the heads of depart- 
ments with the assistance of a few councilmen who, in a great 
many cases, were contractors bidding for city contracts. Not 
infrequently, also, the heads of departments were men totally unfit 
for the positions they occupied, who had recieved their appoint- 
ments and held their jobs through political or other favored influence. 
Under the present "Staunton plan" this is all a thing of the past, 
and the business of the city is conducted on the same general busi- 
ness principles as all large industrial private corporations are 
conducted. 

The constitution of Virginia requires cities to maintain their 
mayor and council, and in cities of the first class, those having a 

^8ee also» In addition to The Lockport Proposal, infra, the New Mexico Plan 
dlflcnraed in Commission Oovemmeni in the VTest, supra. — Editos. 
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population of ten thousand or more, two branches of the council 
are required. Therefore, we were unable to abolish the council 
and adopt a commission form of municipal government. How- 
ever, as the provisions of section 1038 of the Virginia Code permits 
the council to establish such offices as may be necessary to properly 
conduct the city's affairs, the idea of a general manager was 
conceived and a general manager was elected by the council. 

In discussing the merits of this system, I will compare it with 
that of a private industrial corporation, in order that the ''Staunton 
plan" may be more fully understood and appreciated. 

There is this difference between the municipal corporation and 
the private corporation. The private corporation is a business prop- 
osition entirely, while the municipal corporation consists of two 
distinct branches which do not conflict but work in harmony, the 
one with the other. By the two branches is meant the legislative 
and the executive. The executive is also subdivided into two 
branches. The one consists of the mayor and the courts who have 
charge of the enforcement of the laws, particularly the penal 
ordinances. The other, or business branch, is under the control of 
the general manager who takes the place of council committees, and 
has full charge and control of all the business of the city, gives bond 
for the faithful performance of his duty and is responsible to the 
council. In this article I am discussing the business portion of the 
executive branch of municipal government. 

The "Staunton plan" is a democratic government "for the 
people and by the people." Neither the people nor the council have 
surrendered any of their sovereign rights; they have simply 
created an office known as that of a general manager, a paid 
employee, who devotes* his whole time and attention to the business 
of the city and who is responsible to the council and the people, 
instead of intrusting the affairs of the city to the committees of 
the council. For each councilman thinks that the other members of 
the committee have more time than he has for looking after the 
business of the city, and each committeeman is of the same opinion 
— always willing to let the other fellow do it. As a result, that which 
is every one's business is no one's business, and the poor old city gets 
along the best she can to the detriment of the taxpayer in particular 
and the people in general. Would any private corporation consider 
for a mpmcnt conducting its business through committees com- 
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posed of stockholders who receive no pay for such service, 
who have other business affairs to look after, and who would 
devote only spare moments, so to speak, to the business of the 
corporation ? A corporation run on this plan would hardly produce 
dividends, neither would its stock be sold at a premium. Now, 
we have simply done as do the private corporations. We have 
elected a general manager, a paid employee, to attend to the business 
of the city and produce dividends for the taxpayer by keeping his 
taxes down to the minimum rate and by giving him value received 
for every dollar he pays into the municipal treasury. 

The mayor is the official head of the municipality and corre- 
sponds to the president of the private corporation. The general 
manager of a municipality is the executive and business manager, 
whose duties correspond in every particular with those of the 
general manager of a private corporation. The council adopts the 
ordinances, fixes the rate of taxation, and formulates the policy, 
and the mayor and general manager see that they are carried out. 
Under our constitution the mayor has entire charge of the police 
and fire departments. The general manager, however, does all of the 
purchasing for these departments on a requisition from the chiefs. 
We retain the finance, ordinances, and auditing committees, as 
their duties require very little time and attention, and serve as a 
check on the general manager. At the beginning of the fiscal year, 
the general manager submits his estimates to the finance conmiittee, 
showing in detail the needs of the various departments, together with 
his recommendations. From this report the finance committee makes 
its recommendation to the council of the amount of taxes to be 
levied for the fiscal year. The general manager has no authority 
to fix the rate of taxation or to contract loans on account of the 
city, but this is all left in the hands of the finance committee and 
the council, who are the representatives of the people. The 
ordinance committee, with the assistance of the city attorney, draws 
up all of the ordinances and puts them in proper legal form to be 
presented to the council for adoption. The auditing committee 
passes on all of the accounts of the general manager each month, 
and makes a report to the council in addition to the regular quarterly 
report submitted to the council by the general manager. 

The general manager is required to make quarterly and annual 
reports to the council, showing in detail all work done by him. In 
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the general manager's office is kept a regular set of double entry 
booksy which serve as a complete check on the office of the city 
treasurer. Both the general manager and the treasurer render 
monthly balances to the council, and these balances must agree, the 
one operating as a check against the other. The books in the general 
manager's office are kept in such a manner that a detailed statement 
can be had at any time on any account, and are always open for 
inspection. 

There is nothing new in our system; we have simply adopted 
for the government of our city the business methods of the private 
corporation. We believe that our system is in many respects better 
than the commission plan. In Des Moines, for example, a recall 
was threatened against the commissioner who had charge of the 
police department. He said he was not to blame for conditions 
since the other commissioners had, against his will, installed a chief 
of police who defied him. It seems to me that our system can be 
adapted and made just as applicable to a large city as to small cities 
and towns. Of course, in a large city, the general manager would 
require a large number of subordinates, superintendents, heads of 
departments, etc., but he would be the central and responsible head. 
And if adaptable to large cities, why not to counties and states? 
What would be the saving to taxpayers in the large cities if their 
business affairs were conducted on the same business principles as 
are the large private corporations, such as the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the United States Steel Corporation, the great railroad 
corporations and others? This system is not calculated to meet 
the approval of the political grafter; he prefers the old system as 
good enough for him. 

As we have had this system in operation for more than three 
years, and passed the experimental state, it will quite naturally be 
asked, what have been the results ? It has not only been a success 
in every particular, but has produced better results in a shorter 
time than was anticipated by its most enthusiastic supporters. The 
people, with few exceptions, are wefl pleased and would not, under 
any consideration, return to the old system. The casual observer 
cannot help noticing the marked improvement in our streets and 
sidewalks. If the citizens have any business with the city they 
know exactly whom to go to. They also know where and how every 
dollar of their taxes is spent, and what the results are. Under the 
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old system^ if a citizen had any business with the city he was sent 
from one party to another until he frequently became disgusted 
trying to find the proper party to attend to his case, and gave up all 
hope of ever being able to transact his business. To be able at all 
times to know exactly where and how your money is being spent, 
the cost of each particular piece of work, and the maintenance of 
each department of the city government, is certainly worth a 
great deal. This feature of the new system is sufficient to justify 
the maintenance of the office. I believe that it is the general 
opinion that under the old system we never did one-half of the 
improvements that we have been able to do under the new system, 
particularly in the matter of streets, sidewalks, sewers, and 
extension of water mains. 

Under the old system our bonded debt was largely due to 
bad business methods. It was the custom to allow free rein to the 
council commmittees, and usually wind up at the end of the year 
with a deficit. This would be repeated each year until the deficit 
grew to such proportions that it could be no longer carried as a 
floating debt, and would be taken up with an issue of bonds of the 
thirty year period kind. Since the adoption of our new plan, 
generally known as "The Staunton Plan," we have not increased 
our bonded debt nor raised our tax rate ; notwithstanding the fact 
that two years ago the city voted out the saloon, thereby causing a 
loss in revenue derived from saloon licenses of $12,500 per 
annum. In addition to this loss in revenue, we had the misfortune 
within the last year to have two catastrophes, a cave-in and a fire, 
which caused a loss of about $40,000. Had it not been for these, 
over which we had no control, we could this year have reduced our 
tax rate from ten to fifteen cents on each $100.00 taxable value. 

By reason of the improvements in streets, sidewalks, sewers, 
water and electric lights, real estate values have increased fully 
25 per cent. We have, under the new system, constructed 23,237 
lineal feet of macadam street, 3,710 lineal feet of which is sur- 
faced with asphalt binder; 15,083 lineal feet of granolithic side- 
walks; 4,925 lineal feet of concrete gutters; 14,301 lineal feet of 
sewers; 14,789 lineal feet of water mains and 215 water con- 
nections, the latter increasing the revenue derived from water rents 
fully 15 per cent; we have increased the electric light and fire alarm 
service at least 10 per cent : improved our park, consisting of about 
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115 acres, 50 per cent; increased our police force, and raised the 
salaries and wages of a large number of officials and employees 
whose salaries and wages were small; established the office of city 
health officer, and increased the appropriation for schools 16 2/3 
per cent 

By reason of the extension of the corporate limits one year 
prior to the adoption of our new system, there was added 100 per 
cent more area, which greatly increased the cost of maintenance 
of streets and sidewalks, and required the extension of the water 
mains, electric light, fire alarm, and sewer systems. The amount 
of money expended in the annexed territory was far in excess of 
the revenue derived from taxation in that district. Under the 
order of the Circuit Court in extending the corporate limits, the 
tax rate was not to be raised from the county rate for five years 
from the date said order went into effect, thereby causing a loss in 
revenue to the city of sixty-five cents on the $100.00 taxable value 
thereof for five years. 

As the accounts under the old system were kept in a general 
way, without regard to any detail, it is almost impossible, without 
consuming a great deal of time and labor, to make a comparison of 
the amount of money expended in the various departments and the 
results obtained, with that of the new system. I will illustrate 
this by only one item, that of granolithic paving. Under the old 
system we were paying from $1.75 to $2.25 per square yard for a 
very inferior grade of granolithic work which was done by contract; 
under the new system we are doing a much better class of work with 
hired labor under the supervision of our general manager (who is a 
practical engineer), for ninety and a half cents per square yard. 
Under the old system it was frequently found that the same article 
was purchased at different prices for different departments. Under 
our new system all supplies are purchased by the general manager 
in bulk, large quantities of supplies are advertised for and contracts 
are awarded to the lowest responsible bidder. 

Under the old system the responsibility was distributed among 
the heads of the various departments and there was really no 
responsible head. Under the new system the responsibility is 
centered in the general manager. All departments report to him and 
work in harmony as a unit. Where there is unity there is strength ; 
where there is division there is f ricticm. A city's forces must be 
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united and work in hannony to make its operations successful and 
obtain the best results. 

In order to adopt this system properly, the council should be 
abolished, and in lieu thereof, a board of directors elected consisting 
of five members in cities of fifty thousand and under. In larger 
cities it would probably be well to increase the number of -directors 
according to the population. One of these should be the mayor. 
Each director should be paid a salary commensurate with his duties. 
The board of directors should employ the general manager and give 
him sufficient authority to properly manage and conduct the business 
of the city. The general manager should hire and discharge all 
heads of departments and employees. The heads of departments 
and employees should be placed under civil service to prevent the 
general manager from abusing his authority or impairing the service, 
and at the same time to allow him to secure the most competent 
employees. That is, the city should be managed and operated in the 
same business manner as the private corporation. 
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By F. D. Silvernail, 

Consulting Engineer, Lockport, N. Y. 



Municipal conditions in the city of Lockport are much the 
same as in many others which have suffered from the typical ills 
of American democracy. The city has a population somewhat under 
20,000, and has been ruled for years by a triumvirate of bosses. 
Popular control has been a negligible quantity, and the rule of the 
self-appointed trio has been anything but one responsive to the will 
of the people of the city. As a natural consequence of the aloofness 
of the government, needed improvements have been delayed for years 
at a stretch, and when actually undertaken, have been executed in a 
most inefficient and expensive manner. It was these conditions 
which led the Lockport Board of Trade to become sponsor for the 
plan of municipal organization which has come to be known as 
the "Lockport Proposal," which was embodied in a bill introduced 
into the 191 1 session of the New York legislature and supported 
by the Commission Government Association of New York State. 

The "Lockport plan" is built upon the same basic principle as 
the Des Moines commission government law, but it aims to correct 
what seem to many to be illogical features of that plan. The com- 
mission government movement is based primarily upon the theory 
of the union of legislative and administrative powers in the hands 
of a small body of men who are the sole responsible agents of the 
people. It is a theory, borne out in practice, that this small g^oup 
of men, because of their conspicuous position, tend to feel a respon- 
sibility to their constituents in a degree which virtually restores 
government to the people. The Des Moines plan, however, does not 
carry this theory of responsibility to its logical conclusion. The 
commission of five men are not collectively responsible for the acts 
of the municipality. Neither are the individual commissioners. At 
first blush these statements may startle some riders, but note care- 
fully the following h3rpothetical situation. Let us suppose that the 
majority of the commission have passed an ordinance providing 
for the repavement of the main thoroughfare. Let us suppose that 
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the commissioner of streets and public property was not a member 
of the majority which passed the resolution, and happens also to 
be a man of independent ideas. What action can the responsible 
commission take to force one of its own number to execute its 
orders? Now suppose another situation: The commissioner of 
streets is desirous of placing electroliers in the public squares. 
Public sentiment is clamoring for such action, but on looking over 
his annual budget, the commissioner finds that it is insufficient to 
cover this added expense. He applies to the commission for a 
larger appropriation and they refuse. In that case, who is respon- 
sible for the inaction of the city government? Cases of such conflict 
have actually been brought forward in some of the commission 
governed cities. 

Under the Lockport plan responsibility would be vested in five 
men, acting always collectively. They would meet with no such 
difficulty in enforcing their orders as in the case cited, for the party 
responsible for the actual execution of orders would not be one of 
their own number but an appointive creature of theirs — ^the city 
manager. In short, the Lockport plan is an exact parallel of the 
organization of a private business corporation, with the city council 
corresponding to the board of directors and the city manager to the 
general manager. This city manager is the unique feature of the 
"Lockport plan." But while it is a unique proposal in the organiza- 
tion of city governments, it is by no means novel in other forms of 
organization. Not only have private corporations reached what 
appears to be their ultimate form in this particular type of organiza- 
tion, but it is the plan which operates in large school systems 
throughout the United States, in which the superintendent of schools 
corresponds to the city manager. It is also a very close approxima- 
tion to the German tjrpe of city government, in which the Burgo- 
meister is the central administrative agent and the council is the 
ultimate responsible body, which lays down the policy of the 
municipality. Of course, the German cities look back upon a totally 
diflFerent set of traditions from the American. Still, the naked 
question of municipal administration is not one which is concerned 
with the political genius of a people. Certainly, under the "Lockport 
proposal," the voice of the people has just as effective a medium 
as under the Des Moines plan. And, once we concede this fact, 
there remains the simple question of best organization. 
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The ''Lockport proposal" looks forward to a time when 
municipal govermnent will be conducted by real experts. To sup- 
pose that popular election in the great majority of cases will secure 
expert service seems almost fatuous. Even the most educated of 
our citizens must fail if called upon to choose, let us say, between 
the technical qualifications of two candidates for a position which 
requires an engineer's training. On the other hand, an appointive 
expert could be found to take general charge of the city administra- 
tion who cotdd select trained assistants under the most favorable 
conditions. The city manager himself wotdd, supposedly, be a 
rather high salaried officer and might be taken from any part of 
the country. There would seem to be in this country ample material 
from which to choose such an officer. In the event that such a pro- 
posal should receive wide adoption, it is easily conceivable that 
there would arise in the United States a class of municipal experts. 
The profession would be a most alluring one to men of talent and 
vision, and it seems hardly too much to suppose that we would 
come to have a combination of democracy and municipal efficiency 
which has never before been effected. 

The Lockport plan, again, has certain possibilities which seem 
to place it on a higher level as a democratic instrument than the 
ordinary commission plan. The latter system has been strongly 
advocated by "business" interests. Labor, for this reason has 
frequently looked askance at the movement, and perhaps not always 
without some just cause. In order to achieve true democracy, every 
important element in the city should be represented in the coimcil, 
but if every councilman is to be both a representative of certain 
class interests and desires, and also a municipal expert, what is 
labor to gain? Many men who would prove most excellent 
representatives of labor would fail when confronted with 
problems of municipal administration. What is a barber, for 
example, apt to know about the administration of finance ? And yet 
that same barber may be the truest representative and best spokes- 
man of labor in the community. The "Lockport plan" would not 
embarrass him by requiring him to take charge of a department, but 
would simply require him to exercise his representative functions 
on the council. 

The salaries which are usually paid under the commission plan 
are not sufficiently large in all cases to attract real experts. If the 
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best brains of the community were required simply to pass judgment 
on policies and leave the execution of those policies to a salaried 
chief executive, many men of large calibre would be willing to 
devote to the city's business the small amount of time and energy 
which such a commissionership would require. 

On the whole, then, it seems as though the "Lockport plan'' 
has made a certain contribution to the solution of the twofold 
problem of municipal government in this country, viz.: that of 
securing administrative efficiency, which at the same time preserves 
all the essentials of democracy. 

Aside from the features above noted, the Lockport plan 
embodies the usual minor features of the commission plan, including 
non-partisan nominations, elections at large, initiative, referendum, 
recall, etc. One minor feature, however, should be noted viz.: 
nominations by deposit. Under this plan, the candidate, in lieu of 
a petition, may put up a deposit of fifty dollars, in order to have his 
name appear on the ballot. In case he receives fifteen per cent or 
more of the total vote cast, or turns out to be, in other words, a 
serious candidate, his deposit is returned. This method is borrowed 
from the Canadian election law, and is .believed to be a wise alterna- 
tive to the system of nomination by petition. 
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GALVESTON'S COMMISSION PLAN OF CITY 

GOVERNMENT 



By E. R. Cheesborough^ 

Galveston. Texas. 



The problem of municipal govenmient is perhaps the most 
important single question before the American people to-day. It 
affects us in every phase of our daily life. Through the health, 
water, fire, police, sewer and other departments, every city govern- 
ment directly affects the health, life and property of every man, 
woman and child residing within its limits. 

The City of Galveston, Texas, has played the scale of city gov- 
ernment, and after more than ten years' experience has reached the 
definite conclusion that it has at least partially solved the problem 
with its commission plan, a simple and direct administration of the 
city's business by a mayor-president and four commissioners elected 
at large. The Galveston plan of city government has attracted wide 
attention throughout the United States. It has been in force since 
September i8, 1901, and is therefore no longer an experiment. The 
commission plan of city government is a very popular subject for 
debate in many of the universities and colleges of the country. 
Cities in many states are considering the advisability of substituting 
the commission plan for the old system of a mayor and board of 
aldermen. The Galveston plan, in brief, is simply a board of 
municipal directors composed of five members, a mayor-president 
and four commissioners, elected at large by the qualified voters of 
the entire city every two years. ^ 

It has been suggested that a proper term for the commission 
plan would be "Board of Municipd Directors" instead of board of 
city commissioners, as the term commissioners is somewhat confus- 
ing. The city commission is simply a board of directors, elected at 
large by the qualified voters of the entire city every two years. This 
board is composed of five practical business men, each fully recog- 
nizing the fact that economy and business methods, not politics, 
should be employed in transacting the business affairs of the city. 
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The business that is being directed by these five men, as agents 
for the citizens o£ Galveston, can be briefly summarized as follows : 
Furnishing the people with pure wholesome water, adequate sew- 
erage, efficient police and fire protection, well lighted, clean and well 
paved streets, drainage, sanitation, public hospital for the sick and 
a careful management of the city finances. 

This form of city government recognizes the fact that the city 
must be administered and looked after as a whole, and that it is 
not divided into units or wards. It holds the interest and the atten- 
tion of the citizens and encourages good men to enter the city 
government. The strongest feature of the commission plan of city 
government is its perfect simplicity, its directness and in limiting 
the number of those directly charged with the management of the 
city's affairs and in the fixing or in the centralization of responsi- 
bility. In a strong address delivered at Harvard coll^[e, Hon. Elihu 
Root, one of the greatest lawyers this country has produced, made 
this striking statement: "I venture to suggest that there are two 
things to be done of vital importance, both of which require the 
highest degree of intelligence. One is that for the solution of the 
complicated questions that are now before us, government should be 
simplified in the highest degree. And to simplify is the function of 
learning. The other is that responsibility shall be fixed so that the 
people may know whom to hold responsible for failures to produce 
good government. The fixing of responsibility is a matter for the 
highest intelligence and courage.^' 

Under the commission plan the mismanagement of a depart- 
ment is promptly laid at the door of the neglectful commissioner, 
not only by the general public, but by the mayor-president and the 
other members of the board. This knowledge of personal respon- 
sibility and watchfulness causes each commissioner to take a personal 
interest and to feel a special pride in the proper management of 
his department, realizing as he must that the merit as well as defects 
are easily recognized by his associates, as well as by the public 
generally. The mayor and commissioners are directors in the full 
meaning of the term. The detail work is done by the superin- 
tendents, heads of departments and clerks. 

The business of the city is divided into four departments, each 
department being under the charge and direction of a commissioner. 
These four commissioners and the mayor, collectively, constitute 
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what is teitned the ''Board of G>inmissioners of the City of Galves- 
ton." The mayor is the president of the board and the executive 
head of the city government He has all of the rights, powers and 
duties conferred upon the office of mayor by the constitution and 
laws of the state, has the right to vote upon all questions, but has 
no veto power. Majority rule always prevsdls. 

The commissioners at the first meeting after their election or as 
soon thereafter as possible, by a majority vote, designate from 
among their members one ''commissioner of finance and revenue," 
and under his direction is placed the offices of the city assessor 
and collector, the city treasurer and city auditor. He is also charged 
with the duty of examining into and keeping informed as to the 
finances of the city, and with the advice and assistance of the other 
members of the board he prepares the annual budget of the city. 
Great care is exercised in preparing the city budget and it is never 
exceeded in expenditures. 

Another commissioner is designated "commissioner of water 
works and sewerage." He has under his special charge the construc- 
tion, maintenance and operation of the water works and sewer 
systems departments. The superintendents of these two departments 
and the joint secretary and all employees are under the direction of 
this commissioner. ^ 

Another commissioner is designated "cc»nmissioner of streets 
and public property." He has under his special charge the super- 
vision of all matters relating to the streets, alleys and property 
belonging to the city, and is charged with the duty of lighting the 
streets, looking after street cleaning and sanitation, the supervision 
of street paving, construction of drams, and seeing that the condi- 
tions of the grant of public franchises are complied with. 

The city engineer and his assistants, city health physician, 
superintendent of drays, health inspectors, city sexton, sidewalk 
inspector and all employees in these departments are under the 
direction of this commissioner. Bids must be advertised for in every 
instance where the expenditure exceeds $500 and no bonds can 
be issued without a favorable vote of the taxpayers. 

The other, and fourth commissioner, is designated "police and 
fire commissioner." He has under his special charge the enforce- 
ment of all police regulations and the general supervision over the 
police and fire departments. The chief of police, police officers, 
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chief of fire department and firemen and the judge and clerk of the 
corporation court are under the direction of this commissioner. 

The city secretary and city attorney are ofiicers with which the 
mayor-president is closely associated and are usually nominated by 
him. All officers and employees are nominated by the commissioners 
in charge of the respective departments and are elected by a majority 
vote of the entire bo^rd. 

The mayor or any commissioner can be removed from office 
for official misconduct, drunkenness or incompetency upon a proved 
charge made before a district judge. 

The city charter requires that the board shall meet in regular 
session at* least once every week. These meetings take place every 
Thursday afternoon at six o'clock. These meetings are conducted 
in a dignified, business-like manner, and are free from wrangling, 
disputes and confusion. The commissioners sit around a directors' 
table, the mayor presiding. The city attorney and the heads of the 
various departments are required by the city charter to attend all 
meetings of the board. But little speech-making is indulged in, and 
the presence of idle spectators is an exception rather than the rule. 
Business is transacted promptly, but without any undue haste. All 
important matters are discussed and difiFerences adjusted in confer- 
ence. The city attorney has great influence with the commissioners, 
and his advice is freely sought. "Too many cooks spoil the broth," 
is an old saying, which can well be applied to a board of twelve or 
sixteen aldermen. In Galveston it has been clearly proved that four 
commissioners and a mayor, or a president, can transact the business 
of sixteen aldermen and a mayor, and do it better, more expedi- 
tiously and with greater harmony. 

What the present board has accomplished for the city, under the 
most adverse circumstances, has indeed been wonderful. They first 
secured and paid for the services of a board of three eminent 
engineers, composed of General Henry M. Robert, U. S. A., retired ; 
Alfred Noble, and H. C. Ripley. This board prepared the plans 
for raising the grade of the city and the building of the great sea 
wall. The commissioners also removed all of the old political 
employees and engaged the services of capable men in their places. 
The city hall and water works pumping station were rebuilt with 
current funds, and the fire stations repaired. All floating indebted- 
ness inherited from the old city government was paid and the city 
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placed on a cash basis. The interest on the bonded indebtedness, 
for five years, with the consent of the bondholders, was reduced 
from five to two and a half per cent, and this benefit was given to 
the taxpayers. The improvements made by the city government 
under the commission plan from the date of its inauguration, Sep- 
tember 18, 1901, up to January i, 191 1, can be best understood by 
glancing at the following figures, furnished by the city auditor : 

Raising the grade of the city $2,000,000.00 

Additional gulf front protective improvements 179,388.65 

Additional grade raising West End 176,327.76 

Water works improvements 312,242.1 1 

Brick paving in streets 237,902.36 

Drainage 319,65 1.63 

Sewer extensions 290,231.04 

Rock and shelled streets 279,647.77 

Addition to electric light plant 37459-76 

Total improvements $3,832,851.08 

Of these improvements $2,759,170.88 were paid for in bonds 
and $1,073,680.20 were paid for out of the general revenue of th§ 
city. The city has also paid out of its general revenue $200,000 
floating indebtedness. Exclusive of the bonds issued for grade 
raising and school purposes, the board of city commissioners have 
issued the following bonds: 

For paving, drainage and shelling $300,000.00 

Additional gulf front protection 225VO00.00 

Filling north of Broadway and west of Thirty-third 78,270.88 

Balance sewer bonds on hand when commission took over the 

city government 227,400.00 

Total $830,670.88 

Less bonds now on hand and unsold 71,500.00 

Total net $759ii70.88 

t The duplicate water main bonds for $100,000 have not yet been 
issued. The total amount of bonds paid off and destroyed by the 
board of city commissioners, including $550,000 of the grade-raising 
bonds retired with state donation funds, is $1,124,336.62. There 
were also destroyed $620,663.38 in bonds left in various funds from 
the mayor-aldermen administration. 
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It might also be of interest to mention that the city has collected 
from vehicle licenses $67,102, which has been devoted exclusively to 
street improvements; also collected interest on bank balances, 
$79,290.01, and interest on back taxes, $59,161.29. The city has 
also paid off a number of old judgments, inherited from former 
administrations, aggregating $18,026.65, and has purchased new 
fire engines and other equipment. The city collects interest on bank 
balances from bonded depositories; collects a special vehicle tax, 
which goes to the street improvement fund ; enforces sewer connec- 
tions; has metered the city's water service; has cleared the side- 
walks of fruit stands and other obstructions, which have occupied 
them for years; has prosecuted to a finish all outstanding lawsuits; 
collects taxes promptly; has destroyed the policy evil and public 
gambling and adopted an ordinance districting barrooms out of the 
residence section. The city has financed the raising of the grade 
of the city. The elevating and raising of the 2,156 buildings was paid 
for by the owners. The county of Galveston has financed the 
building of the sea wall, the construction of the beautiful gulf 
front brick driveway and cement sidewalk three and a half miles 
long. The county, jointly with the railroads entering this city, are 
financing the splendid causeway now being completed, connecting 
the island with the mainland. The sea wall and causeway each cost 
$1,500,000. The sea wall and grade raising have rendered Galveston 
absolutely safe from serious damage from the most violent storm 
that could possibly occur. 

In securing the services of heads of departments and employees 
the commissioners have completely ignored political influence. 
Capacity and fitness alone have been considered. Each conunissioner 
has taken a deep personal interest and a pride in the success of 
his department 

The present commission is made up as follows : Lewis Fisher, 
mayor-president ; I. H. Kempner, commissioner of finance and reve- 
nue; H. C. Lange, commissioner of water works and sewerage; 
V. E. Austin, commissioner of streets and public property; A. P. 
Norman, police and fire commissioner. With the exception of the 
present mayor-president, all of the commissioners have served from 
the very first, having been returned to office at each of six elections. 
They all own their homes. Galveston's first mayor, under the 
commission plan, was Judge Wm. T. Austin, an enterprising, intelli- 
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gent and thoroughly patriotic citizen. After serving for a little 
more than four years, he died on November 6, 1905. Mr. H. A. 
Landes, a retired merchant, and one of the city's oldest and most 
honored citizens, succeeded Judge Austin and held the office tmtil 
May, 1909, when he was succeeded by Judge Fisher. Judge Fisher's 
first public office was that of county attorney, next county judge, and 
later district judge. He resigned the last mentioned office after his 
election as mayor-president. Mr. Kempner is a financier of 'splendid 
ability. He is the head of a large cotton commission firm, is presi- 
dent of a prominent bank, president of a wholesale shoe and hat 
company, and is president of the Galveston Cotton Exchange. Mr. 
Lange is the head of a large wholesale grocery firm. Mr. Austin is 
in the real estate business, and Mr. Norman an insurance agent and 
stock broker. The mayor-president receives a salary of $2,000 per 
annum and each of the commissioners $1,200 per annum. All of 
these officials were re-elected for two additional years on May 9, 
1911. 

Tlie salaries paid to the heads of city departments are as 
follows : 

Assessor and collector $1,800.00 

Chief of fire department 1,800.00 

Assistant chief of fire department i,200xx> 

Secretary water works and sewer departments .... 1,500.00 

Health physician 1,500.00 

City secretary 1,500.00 

City auditor 1,500.00 

Chief of police 1,50000 

City engineer 1,500.00 

Assistant city engineer 1,060.00 

Judge of city court i,200ix> 

City treasurer i;2OOJ0O 

Harbor master 1,000.00 

City attorney 1,200.00 

City sexton 1,000.00 

The city also has a large number of employees on its pay rdls, 
receiving $1,000 per annum and less. The city attorney and city 
engineer are the only employees of the city receiving fees. No 
extravagant salaries are paid by the city; there is not an overpaid 
man on the pay rolls, and all seem well satisfied. The city's system 
of bookkeeping and accounting is in keeping with the commission 
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plan itself. No city in America has a better system. The city hall 
is a business office and not a loafing place for politicians. The press 
of the city publish in detail all that transpires at the weekly meetings 
of the city board, which is very helpful from an educational 
standpoint. 

The city owns its own water works, costing more than a million 
and a half dollars, also owns its own sewer plant, as well as electric 
light plant. All three give general satisfaction. The city also 
maintains a very efficient and well equipped fire department. 

There can be no question about the wisdom and the propriety 
of cities in adopting the commission plan framing their charters 
to suit local conditions. There are some so-called improvements, 
however, which the writer believes decidedly injurious, the most 
serious of which is the proviso requiring that the mayor and com- 
missioners must give their entire time to the business of the city. 
This sounds well and at first is catchy, but serious reflection will 
show it to be very unwise. A successful business man, the kind we 
should place in charge of the business of our city, will at once 
lose his identity and standing in the business world, when he accepts 
office upon such terms, and this fact will prevent men of breadth 
and personal success from being secured ; in fact, their services will 
be actually prohibited by such a provision being placed in the city 
charter. To apply such a provision to the Galveston charter would 
absolutely deprive this city of the services of every member of the 
present board. 

The recall feature, especially where the percentage is low, and 
there is a cosmopolitan population, is a two-edged sword and sub- 
ject to improper use, and is more of an injury to the commission 
plan than a benefit. This was proved in the City of Fort Worth, 
where an attempt was made, through petition, to force the police 
commissioner to stand for re-election by an element that he had 
offended through the performance of his sworn duty. The state 
statute contains ample provision for the removal of incompetent or 
corrupt public officials. The recall is not necessary and only tends 
to complicate. Business men will not hold public office where they 
are liable to be called upon to go through one or more extra 
campaigns during a single term. It is very difficult at best to induce 
competent business men to run for office. O. B. Colquitt, governor 
of Texas, vetoed the Texarkana City charter on February 21, 191 1, 
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because it contained the initiative, referendum^ and recall features. 
His message to the legislature condemning these features was a 
strong and able doctmient. He declared that ours is a representative 
republic, not a simple democracy. Under the provisions of the recall 
a condition could be created which would be worse than the 
despotism of a single ruler. Good municipal government is a ques- 
tion of very great importance, and one which deserves the best 
attention of ripe statesmanship, but it will not avail much to adopt 
every new fad suggested as a balm for municipal sores and mis- 
management. 

Galveston is an independent school district. The school board 
is composed of seven trustees, the very best men in our city, who 
are elected by a direct vote of the people at special elections, three 
one year and four the next. The office pays no salary. The city 
government makes the tax levy and collects the taxes, turning the 
money over to the school treasurer, but it has no other connection 
with the schools. The separation of the schools from the city govern- 
ment was a wise measure, with the result that politics with all of its 
disturbing influences has been kept out of their management and 
administration. Besides being economical and progressive, our 
school system is looked upon as a model throughout the state. 

Mr. Macfarland, president of the appointive board of commis- 
sioners for the City of Washington, says that "the great danger to 
the elective commission form of government is that while at first it 
would be non-partisan, after a while the inevitable effects of partisan 
politics may appear and it will lose its high character. The ideal 
system is one under which the citizens treat all municipal matters 
as public business and not political business, and that is not possible 
for any great length of time where they are divided into political 
parties by their opinions which have nothing to do with municipal 
business, and only confuse public opinion." On this subject former 
President Roosevelt says : "The lines upon which national parties 
divide have no necessary connection with the business of the city. 
Such connections open the way to countless schemes of public plun- 
der and civic corruption." The truth of both these statements is 
well recognized in Galveston, and if the high standard of our city 
government is to be maintained this peril must be avoided in the 
future as it has been in the past. 

The commission plan of city government is not a panacea for all 
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municipal ills, neither is it an insurance against bad government 
It is an improvement, it is a magnificent success, but it does not 
relieve tbe people from the responsibilities of self-government The 
problem of municipal government after all is the problem of good 
citizenship. If the citizens take no interest in their municipal gov- 
ernment and have no feeling of patriotism or pride in its success, 
the commission plan, or for that matter any other plan, will prove 
a failure. It must be remembered that, with a commission or any 
other plan of government, the question of men and citizenship is 
highly important. No plan ever devised will successfully run itself. 
Patient labor, personal sacrifice and self-denial is the price of good 
government. If the people and tbe public press demand a high 
class of public servants and will pay tiie price, they will get them, 
but if civic pride among the people runs low and but little interest 
is taken in municipal affairs, a poor assortment of officeholders is 
bound to result 
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RESULTS OF COMMISSION GOVERNMENT IN 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 



By Jerome H. Farbar, 

Director of Publicity, Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Texa& 



With the dedication this year of a new $400,000 municipal 
attditorium of steel and concrete, built out of the general revenues 
of the city without one cent of graft; the voting of $1,250,000 bonds 
for use in deepening and straightening the Houston Ship Channel, 
and the simultaneous issue of $500,000 bonds for the construction of 
the Main street concrete viaduct, bringing in closer communication 
the south and north ends of the city, the people of Houston are 
appreciating the great benefits made possible through the inaugura- 
tion, five and a half years ago, of the commission form of govern- 
ment and its successful administration through the trials of the 
change, and the supreme test it stood when it took hold of city 
affairs in 1905, shouldering a floating indebtedness of $400,000. 
To-day the commission form of municipal government in Houston 
has stood the test supreme. Without it, and with the old aldermanic 
system again in sway, Houston would step backward from the front 
of the line of progress she is to-day leading in the South. The 
commission form is the old democratic idea of fairness in a "govern- 
ment by, of and for the people,'^ and is administered without the 
"recall," but contains the progressive referendum issue, which makes 
it incumbent upon the commissioners to call a special election on 
any matter if the election is petitioned for by 500 qualified voters. 

Under the charter secured from the legislature of Texas the 
commission plan was founded in Houston on a basis of a mayor 
and four commissioners. The election occurred June 7^, 1905. 
The mayor and commissioners are elected by the qualified voters, 
each commissioner representing the whole city instead of a ward, 
and not one section at the expense of the other. Other heads of 
departments are appointed by the mayor, the controller being the 
only office to be confirmed by the council. Assistants and employees 
are selected by the heads of departments, and are subject to dis- 
missal whenever their services are not satisfactory, just as in a 
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private concern. Heads of departments may be dismissed by the 
mayor, while the commissioners, as well as the mayor, may be 
impeached by a majority vote of all commissioners elected Thus, 
the administration of a city is placed on a business basis. As in the 
directorate of a corporation, its officers can be removed by a majority 
vote, while all department heads are responsible to the chief and 
the various employees responsible to the department head and the 
mayor. The mayor receives $4,000 per year and the commissioners 
$2400 each per annum. All devote their entire time to the 
city service. 

Inaugurated in July, 1905, the present government found a 
floating debt of over $400,000 and an empty treasury. The city 
virtually had no credit. There was not a single merchant who 
desired to transact any business with the local government. Gloomy 
as the prospect was, the authorities went about their task with a 
determination to better conditions. Useless and expensive offices 
were abolished and some consolidated. A national bank was made 
treasurer of the city, allowing a salary of only $50 per month for 
clerk hire, and the bank to pay interest on all balances to the credit 
of the city. The city attorney was instructed to institute and file 
suits for delinquent taxes. This caused to flow into the city treasury 
from this source alone nearly $100,000 in eight months. By the 
strictest economy, the administration redeemed, in the first eight 
months of the term, $306,202.47 of the old floating debt, besides 
paying promptly the monthly bills, and the salaries of the employees. 

By this time the merchants of the city were anxious to do 
business with the city government, and credit was restored at home 
and abroad. In the five and a half years of commission rule, the 
city of Houston has wiped out all floating debts and has given to the 
taxpayers out of the treasury, without the issuance of a single bond, 
the following permanent improvements : 

City attorney, Law Library $974-io 

Assessor and collector, block book system 10^000.00 

City Hall, furniture and fixtures X>i23.67 

Police department 4«096.(Q 

Fire department, buildings and equipment 66,15045 

Electrical department 26,551.21 

Parks 52,007.53 

Health department 6,168^ 

Streets and bridges 65,714.10 
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Asphalt plant $3,oooxx> 

Auditorium 333»276.Qa 

Ship channel 98^02740 

Sewers 85^12.18 

Paving streets 179,261.96 

Water department, extension of mains and improvements 247,932.02 

Wharves and slips 33f I09^ 

School buildings 340,323.65 

Total improvements $11865,757.17 

EXTKAOKDINARY EXPBNSBS 

Storrie certificates 73>300.oo 

Refund paving certificates 120,308.70 

Sinking fund Z2a22aoo 

Making a grand total $2,179^585.87 

While these improvements were going on the tax rate has been 
reduced 30 cents on the $100. 

During the five and a half years of the life of the commission 
form in Houston, no commissioner has ever made a speech during 
a council session or addressed the council. The business of the 
city is conducted daily like that of any business concern, heads of 
departments meeting and consulting the mayor, the head of the cor- 
poration, and committees, made up of the heads of departments, 
transacting business daily. When the commissioners meet in public 
session each Monday afternoon, it is merely to legalize and make 
a record of their weekly business transactions. The length of the 
public meetings ranges from five to fifteen minutes. 

In the inauguration of the commission form, wards were 
abolished. Four commissioners and the mayor took the places of 
twelve ward aldermen and the mayor. These four commissioners, 
with the mayor, constitute the legislative department of the city 
government. The executive power is vested in the mayor. But 
by ordinance a large portion of the executive and administrative 
power is sub-divided into different departments. A committee is 
placed over each department. One of the four commissioners, nomi- 
nated by the mayor, is active chairman. The mayor and four 
commissioners are members of eadi committee. The active chair- 
man practically has control of the affairs of his department, unless 
his views upon the matter are overruled by the whole committee; 
but, by the organization of the committees, the active chairman does 
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his work to a certain extent under the supervisory direction of the 
mayor, who is, in the last analysis, the head of each committee and 
the person in whom the executive power ultimately rests. 

In brief, the benefits accruing under the commission form of 
government may be summarized as follows: The floating indebt- 
edness of $400,000 was wiped out in less than a year. The plan 
has enabled the present administration, without a bond issue, to 
erect three excellent brick school buildings at a cost of $125,000; to 
build six miles of paving; to expend $60,000 for public parks and to 
appropriate $50,000 for the Houston Ship Channel, exclusive of the 
recent $1,250,000 voted therefor by the people of Houston. It has 
made possible the erection of a $400,000 municipal auditorium out 
of the general revenues of the city without one cent of graft. The 
auditorium seats 7,000 persons and is the finest convention hall in 
the South. It has cleaned out the gambling houses ; abolished variety 
theatres ; discontinued the racing pool rooms, and closed the saloons 
after 12 o'clock midnight and all day Sunday. There has been 
adopted a system of block books for the tax department, which 
enables the board of appraisers to locate the owner of every tract 
of land in the city and collect the assessment. It has made possible 
the appropriation annually of a sum exceeding $500,000 out of the 
general revenues for public improvements. The commissioners have 
purchased the city water plant, increased the cost of operation and, 
within one year, showed earnings of $10,575.35 without increasing 
the cost of consumption to the consumer. 

Departments operating at losses under the old aldermanic form 
show profitable return under the new form. For instance, one 
department, in 1902, cost $15,986.60 in operating, while the revenues 
were $15,172, showing a net loss of $814. For the year ending 1907, 
under the commission form of government, the same department 
was operated at a cost of $11,074.81 while the gross earnings were 
$16,692.75, showing a net earning of $5,601.19. Matters for adjust- 
ment are taken up with the mayor direct, a department head is called 
in, and the matter settled within an hour. Before, it necessitated 
a petition to a council, the discussion on the floor, reference to a 
committee, and final action again in the council chamber. With the 
exception of the commissioners and controller, every employee may 
be discharged at a moment's notice by the mayor. What is the 
result? A harmonious, systematic corps of employees performing 
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their duties. Each and everyone works for the intereists of the city. 
They know if they do not there is someone who will fill their places. 
Politics is obliterated from the public schools. The school board is 
nominated by the mayor and confirmed by the council. They, in 
turn, select a school superintendent. The teachers are selected for 
their fitness. No commissioner can even suggest the name of a 
teacher to the board. 

No franchise is granted for a term longer than thirty years. If, 
at any time within thirty days of its passage, a petition signed by 
500 voters is presented, then such a franchise must be submitted 
to a vote of the people. All franchises are read at three meetings 
of the council. The charter reserves the right to the city to regulate 
the rates of all public service corporations. The street railway 
company, telephone company and other public service corporations 
pay I per cent of their annual income into the city treasury. 

In five years under the commission form, the assessed valuation 
of property in the city of Houston has increased from $37,000,000 
to $77,000,000, over one-half of which is in building. In these five 
years the city has increased in populati<»i forty per cent. Miles of 
pavements and sewers, both sanitary and storm, have been con- 
structed. The progress of Houston under commission government 
is an inspiration. In two years the government was transformed 
from one threatened with a receivership to one on a cash basis with 
a half millicm to spend annually in improvements. 
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THE COMMISSION AS IT OPERATES IN AUSTIN, 

TEXAS 



By Hon. A. P. Wooldridgb^ 

Mayor and Superintendent of Public Affairs, Austin, Texas. 



I think I may say with perfect confidence that the overwhehning 
proportion of our people is well satisfied with the operation 
of the commission form of government in this city, daring the two 
and a third years, about, of its history. The affairs of the city 
government, I feel warranted in saying, are dispatched with more 
promptness, more efficiency, and more economy than ever before in 
its history. 

It may be worth while to instance the operation of this form of 
government as it works with us. We combine in one body the 
legislative and administrative powers of a city government. The 
legislative part of our work^ while important is very inconsiderable in 
bulk. Nine-tenths of our work is executive. 

Each commissioner realizes his responsibility for the work of 
his department and, as a consequence, does his best. The public 
knows definitely who is responsible for the city's affairs in its several 
departments and holds the commissioners accordingly. 

Under the operation of a short ballot, we have been able to 
induce a number of our very best men to run for office. They 
practically put in their whole time in charge of the city's affairs, 
and each is becoming an expert in his particular department. They 
are assigned to departments according to their adaptability to the 
work of their special department. 

While each commissioner administers the affairs of his special 
department without interference from the others, we constantly 
have conferences about important matters affecting the general 
good of the whole town. We often have as many as two or three 
short meetings a day, and habitually have two important meetings 
each week. 

The principal opposition encountered by us has come from two 
sources : ( i ) Certain of the "outs" who would like to be in office 
again for the honor and emolument of place. (2) Some of the 
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largest taxpayers who do not like, apparently, to be required to do 
as others do and who want to dominate local affairs. 

Under the commission form of government, with good men 
offering, and only if good men offer, political bosses do not have 
much show, and they are beginning to realize that fact. 

This is a small city. Our population by the census of 1910 is 
29,860. Among the things accomplished by us during the first two 
years of our administration, was an increase of assessed values in 
the amount of $5,019,357. By the end of the year 1910, we had paid 
off overdrafts, partly inherited and partly incurred during the first 
part of our administration, in the amount of $31*529.37. We also 
redeemed $29,000 of our (non-due) bonds, and had, at the end of 
last year, $93432.57 surplus funds on hand and no kind of floating 
debt. In fact, we paid in 1910 thirteen months' liabilities in twelve 
months' time. We reduced the tax rate twenty-four cents on each 
$100 of valuation in our first two years of administration. 

All the city's money is at interest. Since May of the present 
year we have been getting interest for it at the rate of six and one- 
fiftieth per cent. Thus far we have collected for the nine months of 
this year $6,272.15 in interest on city money. 

I think I may say that there is active work going on in all 
branches of the city government, and I feel I can be justified in 
saying that it is characterized by absolute integrity, good efficiency, 
and sensible economy. We do not spend less than our predecessors 
under the old aldermanic form spent, but we believe we make the 
dollar go much further and with better results. 
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WHAT GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSION HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED IN DES MOINES 



By John J. Hamilton, 

Author of "Goverxunent by Commission; or. The Dethronement of the City 

Boss." 



Good government has become a matter of course in Des Moines 
since the first commission took charge of the city's affairs in April, 
1908; and the unpleasant memories of the old regime are already 
fading into forgetfuhiess, though not yet gilded with the radiance 
which often brightens disagreeable events long after they have 
happened. 

The keynote of the old order was the phrase, "divisive strife," 
coined by the publisher of one of the Des Moines newspapers to 
describe the perpetual wrangling, usually without results, which 
attended the consideration of municipal questions. In the new 
administration, the dominant note is harmony. The community acts 
as a unit on all large matters; and this accord is seen in equal 
measure in the minor details of city business. There is much 
discussion, and sharp differences of opinion arise; but the affairs 
of the city receive such prompt attention that divisions among the 
citizens do not, as formerly, become chronic or degenerate into 
futile and senseless factionism. Democracy is necessarily a noisy 
type of government, but commission government in Des Moines 
has demonstrated that it does not necessarily behave itself 
unseemly. 

A somewhat elementary description of the styles of municipal 
management before and since 1908, will perhaps best serve my 
purpose of showing by contrast what has been accomplished by 
abolishing the mayor-and-council form and substituting government 
by a commission of five members. This will probably convince the 
reader that most of the features of bad municipal administration in 
Des Moines were typical of unsuccessful city government as it has 
long existed in American cities generally. 

There were and are two townships and seven wards in the city ; 
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and the wards were sub-divided into from three to five voting pre- 
cincts each. The townships are separated by the Des Moines river> 
which Hows south through the most densely populated parts of the 
city. The ward lines run north and south, parallel with the river; 
and four of the wards are on the west and three on the east side. 
The precinct lines generally run east and west. The number of 
precincts has been considerably increased since the change of admin- 
istration^ for convenience in voting. All of these divisions and sub- 
divisions were tremendously important before the form of govern- 
ment was changed; but this factitious importance, arising from 
local jealousies cultivated by the old city hall ''machine/' has almost 
entirely disappeared. 

Des Moines is a state capital, with the proneness to what is 
familiarly called "politics/' characteristic of political centers; and 
the tendency to play the game of politics for a living — ^the bane of 
public life in this country — ^was especially strong on the east side, 
where the state house is located The east township, Lee, always 
acted unitedly in conventions and usually in primary elections ; and 
in both political and administrative affairs, was successfully played 
against a divided west side, where most of the business men and 
so-called "silk stocking" element reside and do business. It became 
an axiom in local affairs that this successfully manipulated section 
must be conciliated before any important local enterprise could be 
put through. If a bridge, viaduct, or public building was needed, 
the necessary expenditure could be approved only by an agreement 
that a like amount should be appropriated for the east side, whether 
needed or not. This was only one of many sorts of "log-rolling" 
which attended the preparation of budgets and other transactions 
calling for public funds. Wards and precints, severally and in 
combination, contested for appropriations in a continual strife in 
which the interests of the community as a whole were scarcely 
considered and often not even mentioned. 

The townships, wards and precincts were, with few excep- 
tions, controlled by professional politicians. In electmg ward alder- 
men, local or precinct candidates, representing either some demand 
for an appropriation or a popular desire for reform, were brought 
out by the machine or its opponents ; and delegates were chosen in 
caucuses or primary elections and usually instructed to support 
these candidates in ward conventions. When reform movements 
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were general and earnest, three or four of the seven wards and one 
or both of the townships would nominate and elect men of good 
character and ability; and at long intervals men of such standing 
were able to dominate the cotmcil and check the prevailing tenden*> 
cies to wastefulness and betrayal of the public interests. In times 
of popular indifference, the instructed delegations were, after fruit- 
lessly balloting for the candidates they supposed themselves to 
represent, manipulated or cowed into compromising on the nomina- 
tion of men previously selected by the political leaders because of 
their servility to selfish interests, political or commercial. Good 
councils were exceptional; and the best men who served in them 
usually retired at the end of the first term, disgusted and disheart- 
ened by the failure of their efforts to improve administration. There 
were not many councils that were regarded by the public as dis- 
tinctly bad; but results were much the same whether the majority 
were aggressively opposed to good government or composed in part 
of respectable men of good instincts but low powers of resistance. 

The popular demand for better things usually expressed itself 
when strongest, in the election of a mayor pledged to reform 
policies; and the vetoes interposed by such officials sometimes 
accomplished results negatively good; but the refusal of council 
after council to confirm appointments to the board of public works 
and other boards and commissions, unless dictated by the worst 
elements, frustrated the efforts of more than one mayor to put the 
administration on a basis of efficiency. 

The most fundamental defect of the system was its failure to 
establish and locate responsibility. There was continual conflict of 
authority, and public work was subjected to vexatious and unrea- 
sonable delays. Even after the establishment of a civil service com- 
mission, pledged by law and oath to maintain a merit system, the 
office of mayor was one of the pawns in the game of state and 
federal politics ; the rival candidates for congress often putting their 
respective partisans forward as aspirants for the mayoralty as the 
first step in securing control of the city, county, and district. 

Despite laws prohibiting members of the council from beit^ 
interested in city contracts for labor and materials, contractors got 
themselves elected to that body and were more than suspected of 
violating or evading such prohibitions. Emplo3rment of contractors, 
who were aldermen, by the public service corporations of the city 
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became a scandal. Work done by contract for the city was badly 
done, specifications ignored, and inspection of materials and con- 
struction reduced to a farce. The streets were dirty, the alleys 
unspeakably filthy, and sanitary measures were but half enforced. 
Padded payrolls and fictitious bills were becoming painfully frequent. 
Taxes were steadily increasing, but the city floundered along with- 
out a system of accounts which would show the state of its finances ; 
and the inevitable result was annual deficits covered by the issue 
of warrants, often sold at a discount; and periodical additions to 
the city's bonded debt. There was a steady multiplication, through 
state laws and municipal ordinances, of taxing bodies, which acted 
without communication or coherence of plan. 

The defective character of the mtmicipal organization as an 
agency for the transaction of business was shown by countless 
cases of neglect to take ordinary precautions in purchasing ground 
or materials certain to be needed. A steel bridge erected across the 
Des Moines river was for years left high in the air at both ends 
because the city had failed to purchase land for the approaches and, 
naturally, could not agree with the owners afterwards. The voting 
of extras to contractors in many cases neutralized the benefits which 
might have resulted from competition in bidding for the work. 

Morally, the city administration was at a low ebb. The laws 
against gambling and prostitution were, tmder many administrations, 
openly ignored and offenses against them compounded by the accept- 
ance of periodical fines, supplemented, it was well known, by gratui- 
ties to members of the city hall "gang ;" with the usual accompani- 
ments of straw bonds and failure to collect them when forfeited. 
Gross favoritism in the enforcement of the city ordinances on many 
subjects was practiced. Constant suspicion and frequent scandal 
attended the relations of the city to the public service corporations. 

It was to a community which for the life of a generation had, 
with admirable tenacity and almost incredibly surviving hope, strug- 
gled against an insolent and domineering cabal, perpetrating and 
defending such misgovemment and ruthlessly violating election laws 
in perpetuating its power, that the commission form of government, 
first exemplified at Galveston, brought deliverance. The emancipa- 
tion which came with the new t3rpe of municipal organization, was, 
therefore, most heartily welcomed. There has never been a moment 
when the people of Des Moines would have entertained a proposal 
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to go back to the old system. So thoroughly was the new charter 
digested and its provisions adjusted to the peculiar needs of the 
city that it is doubtful wh^her any material amendments could com- 
mand popular support, after full consideration, such as the voters 
of Des Moines have been trained to give to municipal questions. 

The immediate educational benefits to the electorate, and, 
indeed, to the entire community, were very great. The active move- 
ment for the change covered a period of nineteen months, from 
November, 1905, to June, 1907; and the two municipal elections 
which have since occurred and the continuous process of self- 
government under a really democratic system have maintained the 
interest of the people in their city government at a high point, 
without the periods of indifference and disgust which used to come 
between spasmodic efforts at reform. Prior to the inauguration of 
the first administration in 1908, the charter movement had passed 
through six stages, as follows: i. Investigation of the Galveston 
charter ; drafting of a similar plan of government for Des Moines, 
and its submission to, and defeat by, the Iowa legislature. 2. A 
protracted campaign of education by the Des Moines press. 3. A 
public debate between advocates of the Galveston and Indianapolis 
plans, resulting in an agreement among friends of all proposals to 
unite upon the Galveston system as a basis; and preparation, by a 
committee of five lawyers, of the charter substantially as adopted and 
known as "the Des Moines plan." 4. A prolonged, but finally 
successful effort to secure the enactment of the charter law by 
another legislature. 5. A bitterly contested special election resulting 
in the adoption of the charter by the people of the city by a large 
majority. 6. The election of the first commission to take over and 
conduct the city administration. 

At every one of these stages, the condition of the city's affairs 
and the old and new methods of administering them, were thor- 
oughly considered and discussed by the newspapers, by committees 
of citizens, by' women's clubs, and by the general body of voters. 
The fullest and clearest light was thrown upon every phase of 
municipal activity. The qualifications of candidates, when the time 
came for the first primary and election, were discussed with frank- 
ness and decency. Throughout the entire period, the whole ques- 
tion, in all its phases, was distinctly in the public mind. This, in 
itself, was an unmixed good. 
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The unification of the city was the first large benefit accruing 
from the change. Wards which had persistently kept representatives 
in the council chamber whose presence there was an offense to the 
community, at once lost their power to perpetuate that injury to the 
common interests. They retained their proportionate voice and 
influence in selecting members of the council — ^now composed of five 
commissioners — ^but were compelled to accept the judgment of the 
entire city as to each place to be filled. Several "Bathhouse Johns" 
and "Hinky Dinks" were thus automatically eliminated from the 
governing body. Whatever may be said about the personnel of the 
two councils elected under the new plan, the members have all been 
the deliberate choice of all Des Moines. Every question decided, 
either directly, through the referendum, or indirectly, in the selec- 
tion of commissioners, has been passed upon by Des Moines as one 
city. 

The spirit of harmony resulting from thus making the city one 
organic whole has extended to every phase of the local life. Public 
€pirit was wonderfully revived and the commercial and industrial 
activities of the city increased and brought results as never before. 
Many large undertakings, previously impracticable because of local 
jealousies, such as the building of a viaduct, the erection of a great 
convention hall, and the raising of large funds for buildings for the 
Young Men's and Young Women's Christian Associations, were 
carried through with enthusiasm. 

Directly responsible administration, made not only possible but 
inevitable through the very framework of the new government, 
showed immediate results in the prompt transaction of all city 
business, doing away with the dissatisfaction arising from procras- 
tination. Even if public work had not been better done, this change, 
of itself, would have justified the abandonment of the old methods ; 
but the public work was better done in every department. The 
introduction of modem bookkeeping, and the full publicity made 
effective thereby, as well as required by the provisions of the 
charter, acted powerfully as a corrective of municipal abuses. Scan- 
dals ceased in the police department, or were exposed and ended 
with crushing effectiveness. The social evil was dealt with in 
thorough-going fashion; and the scandal of a segregated vice dis- 
trict, periodical fines, straw bonds, and oppression and exploitation 
of fallen women were done away with. Work done by the 
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employees of the city was well done and contract work held strictly 
up to specifications. The payment of ''extras" was discontinued. 
Payrolls were purged and sinecures abolished. The streets and 
alleys were effectively cleaned. A beautiful civic center on the river ' 
front was^ without agitation or opposition, established. Cash dis- 
counts were taken on city purchases and interest collected on 
balances in the banks. Friendly, but business-like and mutually self- 
respecting relations with the public service corporations were 
maintained. Municipal elections were conducted quietly, decently, 
with little expenditure of money, and without the fraudulent regis- 
tration, ballot-box stuffing, and other criminal and corrupt practices 
prevalent under the old r^^e. The city, for the first time in years, 
lived within its income. Taxes were reduced but little ; but, inasmuch 
as far more was accomplished, better materials used, work more 
honestly done, and the piling up of city indebtedness for current 
expenses stopped, the actual result was equivalent to a heavy reduc- 
tion. The public, being in full control of the situation at all times 
through the initiative, referendum, and recall, assumed a more 
reasonable and tolerant attitude toward the city authorities. The 
habit of grumbling aboul city affairs ceased to manifest itself. 

Being reasonably well paid for all their time, the mayor and 
councilmen, as city commissioners, showed a tendency to become 
experts in their several departments. Direct responsibility and 
genuine opportunity to accomplish results strengthened this ten- 
dency. Expert service, as of engineers, attorneys, and architects, was 
employed with more regard for fitness and less for political expe- 
diency. Responsibility to the entire city, instead of to artificial 
sections of it, bred a larger breadth of view and developed official 
independence of the sort that respects real public opinion without 
being servile to popular prejudice. 

One of the unsolved problems in Des Moines is that of the 
extent to which the individual commissioner, as head of a depart- 
ment, should be permitted to select his own most responsible subor- 
dinates and division chiefs. The community promptly upheld one 
commissioner of public safety in demanding this right when the 
council, by a majority vote which savored of political combination, 
foisted on him a chief of police regarded as personally unfit; but 
when the succeeding commissioner, who had not yet convinced the 
public of his sincerity in law enforcement, invoked the same rule 
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of business, insisting that, if held responsible for results, he must 
be permitted to choose his own chief, the same public was much 
less responsive. The public, in these two cases, showed a sort of 
opportunism, taking the position that commissioners should be 
accorded the practically unlimited right of selection when the citi- 
zens believed in them and denied it when there were doubts of their 
whole-heartedness in the public service. There are those who main- 
tain that this right should always be conceded or the official denied 
it discharged — which, under the Des Moines plan, would usually 
mean recalled; but others regard the council of five as having a 
collective, corporate responsibility for the work of each department, 
which it should not waive except as a mark of special confidence 
in an unquestionably faithful and competent commissioner. These 
regard the public good as the paramount consideration and insist 
that rules of business practice are secondary to results. They con- 
tend that public and private business, though governed by the same 
general principles, are not absolutely alike; and that, at all events, 
experience shows that a city commission accomplishes the best 
results when acting as did the selectmen appointed by the old-time 
New England town meeting. This controversy has developed the 
most acute personal and political antagonisms which have arisen in 
Des Moines since the new regime began; but the commissioners 
whose relations have been strained because of it have both gone 
forward in their respective departments, doing good work and 
responding to the demands of a vigilant public sentiment. 

One accomplishment of the new plan of government in Des 
Moines is in a sense somewhat unique and perhaps not likely to 
result, at least in the same degree, in other cities which adopt the 
plan. The city, widely advertised as a model of good municipal 
methods, has become acutely sensitive to the opinion of the country 
at large. The appeal to this wider tribunal has been very effective 
in local elections and administration. The feeling of noblesse oblige 
is peculiarly strong, almost morbidly so, one might suspect. 

At every stage of the Des Moines experience, the local press, 
strong, clean and widely circulated, has been a powerful factor in 
making a success of the new plan. There has been no effort on 
the part of the newspapers of Des Moines to conceal or gloss over 
the shortcomings of the commission or its members. They have 
erred, if at all, in magnifying normal differences of opinion into 
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radical and serious clashes and in always revealing the seamy side 
of the municipal government and rarely its better aspects. 

Commission government, in a word, has given Des Moines 
democracy. This, perhaps, is why it has given satisfaction. It is 
human nature to be pleased with one's own management of mat- 
ters. Communities are in this respect very like individual men 
and women. 

The results of the change of government are thus described by 
the present mayor, Hon. James R. Hanna, himself a thorough 
student of municipal problems: 

'To state it very briefly, I think the commission plan has 
accomplished in Des Moines something like the following: (i) 
Directness, simplicity and therefore efiiciency and economy in admin- 
istration ; (2) a very much greater responsiveness of the city gov- 
ernment to public opinion; in other words, a more thoroughly 
democratic city government; (3) a very much greater civic interest 
and civic pride ; (4) a great stimulation of the public to the under- 
taking of general public improvements; (5) the general unification 
of the city, making out of seven contending wards one united city ; 
(6) a general cleaning up of the city politically, morally and 
physically. 

"We have undertaken more permanent improvements in the last 
three years than were ever undertaken in any period of four times 
that length previously and we are proceeding to pay for these things ; 
yet our municipal tax levy for the last three years has averaged 
36.8 mills as against 39.4 mills during the eight years next 
preceding.'' 
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SECURING EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION UNDER 

THE COMMISSION PLAN 



By Fsbderick W. Donnelly, 

Mayor^of Trenton, New Jersey.* ^ 



The most interesting innovation in the field of mtinidpal pol- 
itics in the past decade has been the development of commission 
government, so tenned because the governmental policies are en- 
trusted to a board or commission. To my mind, the long-felt want 
that the new plan has supplied lies in the modernization of city 
charter provisions. Conditions that were predominant fifty years 
ago are unimportant factors in mtmicipal affairs today; the plan 
of operation that was effectual half a century agq can no longer 
grapple with present-day problems. Cities that do not keep apace 
with the advancement of time, instead of progressing, will find them- 
selves retrogressing. A municipal corporation, the same as a busi- 
ness corporation, must live in the atmosphere^of the present day. 

Commission government, to an immeasurable extent, met with 
immediate success because it embodies the modem features that 
are lacking in the charters of many of our cities. 

The important characteristics of the commission plan as it has 
been adopted in American cities are: 

1. The placing of the municipal governing authority in a small 
body of men. 

2. Their election at large, instead of by wards. 

3. The power to exercise administrative and legislative func- 
tions and the privilege of appointment by the board. 

4. The placing of each commissioner in charge of a definite 
department and making him responsible to the people for its proper 
and intelligent management. 

5. The power given to the people to secure honest and efficient 
government through the medium of the initiative, referendum and 

1 IVenton Qty Commisaion: Frederick W. Donnelly, Mayor, Director of Public Affairs; Ed- 
ward W. Lee, DirectcK- of Revenue aad Pinanoe; George B. LaBarre, Director of Public Safety; 
J. Ridgway Pell, Director of Streets and Public Imp ro v ements; William P. Burk, Director of 
Parks and Public Property. 
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recall. The intrinsic value of oommissiQn goveniment really rests 
on these cardinal principles. 

One of the essential characteristics of commissiQn govenunent 
is the placing of a comnussioner in absolute control of a distinct 
department. Thus the commissioners are both collectively and 
individually responsible for the honest and efficient conduct of 
their duties. Under the New Jersey statute, the executive, admin- 
istrative and legislative authority in cities electing five commission- 
ers is divided into five separate departments, as follows: 

Department of Public Affairs. 

Department of Revenue and Finance. * 

Department of Public Safety. 

Department of Streets and Public Improvements. 

Department of Parks and Public Property. 

A commissioner, on being assigned to any one of these depart- 
ments, has absolute control and is also individually responsible to 
his fellow commissioners and the people generally for the actions 
of himself and his subordinates. The mayor, who is director of 
public affairs, is advisory director to each of the other commis- 
sioners. The commission meets immediately after election for the 
purpose of organization. At that time the assignments to the dif- 
ferent departments are made. Although the commissioners are in 
charge of separate departments they work in conjunction with one 
another — a spirit of tmity permeates the meetings of the commission. 
This is one of the principal reasons for the success of commission 
government. The small body that is responsible for the govern- 
mental advancement of the mtmidpality outlines a constructive 
policy to be pursued by its subordinates. This is surely an improve- 
ment over the old system, under which the management of every 
department, no matter how small or unimportant it might be, was 
placed in the hands of a man who was termed head of that depart- 
ment. This condition led to a confusion of authority and had a 
detrimental effect upon the efficiency of the department itself. 
The concentration of power and authority secured through the 
enforcement of commission govenunent places such minor depart- 
ments directly under one head, and consequently greatly amplifies 
their management. 

All things considered, however, there is one particularly insep- 
arable feature of commission rule that engenders governmental 
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efficiency, and that is the recall. An official, realizing that his 
every act and recommendationv. decides his continuanoe in office, 
will, by forced if not natural inclinatiQn» strive for public approba- 
tion. This, he well knows, can best be secured by efficient adminis- 
tration. Under the old system of government it is possible for an 
elective officer to forget that he is simply a public servant and use 
his official influence towards securing favoritism for some private 
or corporate interest, because, having been elected for a certain 
number of 3^ears, he is practically beyond the danger of removal 
until the expiration of his term of office. Under conmiission gov- 
ernment, however, the remedy is very simple and easily applied. 
Upon adequate proof of inefficiency or dishonesty of an offidal the 
dissatisfied voters can resort to the recall, and if the majority so 
rules the delinquent is legislated out of office, notwithstanding that 
he has still several years of his original term to serve. 

To sum up briefly, it might be said that the chief characteristics 
of commission government are embodied in the following muni- 
cipal reforms: Centralizing responsibility upon a small number of 
elected officials; non-partisan elections; abolition of ward lines; 
economy of administration, greater efficiency, application of busi« 
ness methods; referendum, initiative and recall; simplification of 
the S3^stem and wide publicity. 

Adopted by Trenton 

Commission government in New Jersey has made startling 
progress in the short time during which it has been a governmental 
fixture in this state. The bill providing for its adoption was intro- 
duced and passed during the 1911 session of the New Jersey l^s- 
lature. The law provides that a mtmidpality, on the petition of 
thirty per cent of the voters who voted for the assembly candidates 
at the last general election, may demand a referendum election on 
the question of a change of charter. The bill was vigorously opposed 
by the special interests and the old-time leaders of both political 
parties, but, like all the other progressive measures that were intro- 
duced during Governor Wilson's administration, finally secured. a 
place on the statute books of our state. The Trenton Chamber 6f 
Commerce, being deeply impressed with the necessity of a new and 
modem charter for the city of Ttenton, waged a strenuous campaign 
for the passage of the bill. 
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After flotmdering around for many years in the throes of coun- 
dhnanic rule, Trenton adopted commission government at a special 
election held in June, 1911, thereby gaining the distinction of being 
the first city in New Jersey to try out the ** Walsh act." The 
change became operative August 22, 1911, so that the city has now 
had more than two years' experience with its new charter. Since 
that time many other municipalities in the state have voted favor- ] 

ably on the "Walsh act" and are now operating under its provisions. 
The cities besides Trenton that now have commission government 
charters are: Jersey City, Nutley, Vineland, Atlantic City, Ocean 
City, Longport, Millville, Passaic, Ridgefield Park, Long Branch, 
Sea Isle City, Wildwood, Paterson, Beverley, Bordentown, Margate 
City and Haddonfield. 

The results obtained in Trenton have clearly demonstrated, 
beyond the dreams of its staunchest supporters, the superiority of 
the new system. Both in economy and efficiency the city has 
advanced with rapid strides. For the first few months we contented 
ourselves with reorganizing the various departments and straighten- . 

ing out affairs generally which we f otmd to be in a deplorable con- 
dition. After grouping the different branches of the govermnent 
under the five heads provided for we turned our attention to the 
establishment of a modem and simplified S3rstem of municipal 
accounting, which was installed by a recognized firm of accountants. 
Price, Waterhouse Company, of New York City, to supersede the 
obsolete form of bookkeeping that the old councils had tolerated 
for years. 

Finances Under New Administration 

/ 
IkceeDiiy-we had this same-firm of accountants audit the dty 

books fpr the last fiscal year — ^the first entire year for which the 
commission could justly be charged with responsibility — which dis- 
closed the following pertinent facts: 

1. The cost of administering the government for the last fiscal 
year was $4,377.31 less than during the preceding one. 

2. The ratables of the city were increased 3.76 per cent during 
the year. 

3. The bonded debt of the city was decreased more than 3.5 
per cent. 

I 
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4. The tax rate for the first fiscal year was reduced two cents 
on each one hundred dollars of valuation. ^ 

The tax rate for the second year under commission government 
shows an increase of .08 or $2.18 compared with $2.10 last year. 
This increased rate is not chargeable to the city commission, but is 
due to an increase in the cotmty budget, to an increase in the state 
school tax and to an increase in the local appropriation for,, school 
ptirposes, over all of which causes the city commission has ^o con- 
trol. For local purposes only, meaning what the city mtust realize 
to meet its own expenses, the rate is $1.47. 

The total increase in the city budget, both for fixed charges 
and operating expenses, is $54,956.18, while the total increase in 
the city's revenue for 1913 over 1912 aggregates $69,491.45. So 
that with a tax rate of $2.10 instead of $2.18 for this year the city's 
revenues would have been $14,535.27 in excess of dty expenses. 
The higher tax rate is due to an increase of $24,750 in the dty 
school appropriation, an increase of $17,483.70 in the state sdiool 
tax, and an increase of $31,358.52 in the county tax. Deducting 
from these increases the $14,535.27, or the surplus revenue the 
commission would have had available to reduce the tax rate, there 
remains $59,056.95 to be taken care of by an increased tax rate. 
And in order to provide this $59,056.95, over which the commis- 
sion has no control, there is necessary an increase in the tax rate, 
on the basis of $75,000,000 of dty ratables, of approximately dght 
cents. 



In connection with the tax rates under commission government 
it is a matter of interest to note that for three years preceding the 
adoption of the new form, the rate had been advandng at an average 
increase of seventeen points a year, and that if that advance had 
continued under the present administration, the tax rate would 
now be about $2.46 on every one hundred dollars of valuation. 

5. The revenue defidt of $37,808.31, whidi existed at the dose 
of the fiscal year 1912, was reduced to $12,361.18. When the board 
of commissioners took office the revenue defidt was $61,807.39. 

6. The apparent necessity for issuance of bonds, when the 
board of commissioners took office, to fund the revenue defidt has 
disappeared, and it is reasonably certain that at the dose of the 
current fiscal year the revenue defidt will have been entirdy wiped 
out and that instead of it the dty wiU have a revenue surplus. 
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7. The appointment of a collector of delinquent taxes brought 
about a material increase in the amount of back and current taxes 
collected, and, at the dose of the fiscal year 1912, the tax collec- 
tions for the year amounted to 81.19 per cent of the entire levy 
for that year. 

8. During the present fiscal year, up to date, the city has not 
been obliged to rt&goti&te any temporary loans. This is an tmpre- 
cedented condition as it has alwa}^ been an annual custom to 
borrow about $250,000 for maintenance and operating expenses, 
pending the collection of anticipated taxes. 

The city's fiscal year begins on March 1 and the taxes for the 
year are not due until the following December and in the past it 
has always been necessary to borrow money to liquidate the expenses 
occurring during the intervening period. Under the present well- 
regulated financial system of our mtmidpal government, the comp- 
troller used for operating expenses funds that were available tor 
other purposes but which were being unused at that time. In so 
doing he has saved the dty between $3,000 and $4,000 in interest 
diarges that would have occurred had the money been borrowed 
from the banks. Another contributing cause that has led to this 
condition is the collection of bade taxes through the efforts of the 
delinquent tax collector. Thousands of dollars have been brought 
into the dty treasury by the energy of this official and the money 
thus collected has been appropriated for current expenses. 

9. The value of fixed property, eqtiipment, furniture, tools, 
supplies, etc., owned by the dty is $6,833,130.42. 

Prior to the adoption of commission government in Trenton, 
the officers' annual statements were vague. No general sdieme 
of keeping the dty's accounts, as those of one corporation, had 
ever been adopted; consequently, dty funds were badly entangled. 
Over $35,000 of unexpended proceeds of bond issues for improve- 
ments were used to run the dty, and $114,000 had been expended 
unknowingly on sewer construction out of administrative revenues. 
Over $30,000 of collections from street improvement assessments, 
intended to be used for bond redemption, were expended for current 
purposes. On the date of the inauguration of commission govern- 
ment, there was a current administrative defidt of over $110,000, 
although some few years prior the dty had issued $569,000 of bonds 
to pay the defidt then outstanding. 
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On September 19, 1904, the oommon council authorized a 
bond issue of $569,000, bearing interest at 4 per cent, for the pur- 
pose of funding the city's "floating indebtedness" then esdsting. 

The ordinance recites that the "floating indebtedness" was over 
$756,000, the relation between this amount and the current deficit, 
which is the excess of such a debt over the assets applicable to its 
reduction, and is not determinable, for the reason that there are no 
records from which such information could be gathered without con- 
siderable labor. It is fair, however, to assume that the bond 
issue was at least sufficient to reftmd the entire deficit. 

Notwithstanding this, at the time of the inauguration of the 
commission, six years later, the financial statement disclosed a 
deficit of $61,000. By February 29, 1912, under commission govern- 
ment, it had decreased to $37,000, and by February 28, 1913, the 
end of the last fiscal year, it had further decreased to $12,000. At 
this rate it is fair to assume that the deficit will no longer exist at 
the end of the present fiscal year, February 28, 1914. 

For the purpose of comparison let us form an hypothesis as to 
the state of the deficit under cotrndlmanic government on February 
28, 1914. We find that from October, 1904, to August, 1911, a 
deficit of $61,000, or at the rate of $8,000 a 3^ear, had been incurred. 
If we assume that the deficit would have increased at the same 
rate to February 28, 1914, the amount would be approximately 
$84,000. If at this date the administration desired to issue bonds 
to make good the amount, and the same dass of bonds were issued 
as in 1904, we would find the dty obligated to pay: 

Principal of bonds $84,Q00.00 

Interest for 30?years at 4 per cent 100,800.00 

Or a total of $184,800.00 

This expense the commission has made unnecessary. 

Itemised Saoings 

The city's financial statements are now model and each depart- 
ment is furnished monthly with a statement of assets and liabil- 
ities and income and expenditures. It is easy to understand that 
with this information constantly available no excuse exists for a 
recurrence of old conditions. 
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The income for the year ending February 28, 1913, was $26,000 
more than the expenses. The expenses for the last four years prior 
to commission government had increased on an average of $56,000 
each year. Expense of last year immediately prior to commission 
government's adoption showed $102,000 increase while the first 
complete year of commission government showed a decrease of over 
$4,000 under the year prior. 

On official advertising and city printing we have saved approxi- 
mately $10,000 a year. Other savings, that have been realized by 
the policy of retrenchment which the commission is foUowiQg, are: 

Pumping station, salary saving $4,375 . 60 

City Hall, salary saving 1,807.48 

Municipal parks, salary saving 1,500.00 

Public properties, savings in purchasing coal supply . 5,256. 00 

Tax office, salary saving 2,400 00 

Treasurer's office, salary saving 2,100.00 

Assessor's office, salary saving 3,300.00 

C^omptroller's office, salary saving 1,200. 00 

Water department, salary saving 4,800.00 

Street department, saving on cost of work 15,000.00 

Cost of repairing asphalt streets reduced from $1.50 to 
.97 cents a square yard. 

Cleaning streets, salary saving 4,700. 00 

Elections 5,000. 00 

Legal department, saving of fees 4,500.00 

Almshouse, maintenance saving 6,000. 00 

license tags 500.00 

City derk, salary saving 1,000.00 

Abdition of fees 1,000.00 

Police courts, salary saving 1,600.00 

Saving in drugs 723.00 

Garbage and ashes department, salary saving 1,200. 00 

Board of health, salary saving 400. 00 

Police department, salary saving 2,500. 00 

Fire department, salary saving 1,700.00 

(The savings made in the police and fire departments 
are exdusive of the salaries of the members of the 
departments which are fixed by state law that pro- 
vides for a mandatory increase until a certain maxi- 
mum is reached.) 

Excise department, salary saving 1,500. 00 

Saving in dog catcher's fees 1,316.00 
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Departmental Expenditures 

The department of public affairs for the fiscal year ending 
February 28, 1913, showed a decrease in expenditures under the 
previotis fiscal year of $15,542.75 or 18.18 per cent. This depart- 
ment for three years previous had shown an average yearly increase 
of $10,509.42 or 19.15 per cent. 

The department of revenue and finance for the same period 
showed a decrease of $5,508.19 or .64 per cent, while the average 
yearly increase of this department for the three previous years was 
$5,164.26 or 7.58 per cent. 

The department of parks and public properties also made a 
substantial decrease in expenditures during the past fiscal year 
amounting to $3,330.10 or 2.78 per cent. The average yearly 
increase of this department for the previous three years was 9.57 
per cent or $9,319.85. 

The department of public safety showed an increase in expen- 
ditures during the past fiscal year of $14,536.67 or 4.09 per cent. This 
increase, however, is entirely tmavoidable because of the increases 
in poUcemen' and fimnen's salaries made mandatory by enactments 
of the state legislature. This department has made remarkable 
progress and is one of the best attestations to the superiority of 
commission government. The increase during the past year is 
entirely overshadowed when compared to the average increase that 
was shown during the three previous years. During that period 
the department showed an annual increase of $20,109.02 or 6.57 
per cent. 

The department of streets and public improvements also showed 
an increase in expenditures amounting to $467.07 or .42 per cent. 
This is explained by the fact that commission government became 
operative at a time when many of the guarantees on street pave- 
ments were just expiring and this department was under an unu- 
sually large expense in repairing these pavements. Convincing proof 
of the economic policy that is being pursued in the department of 
streets is shown by the fact that the average yearly increase for 
the three years previous was $11,483.18 or 14.55 per cent. 

Citys Assets and Liabilities 

On February 28, 1913, the city's capital assets, exclusive of 
those of the Trenton Water Works, as shown by the report of the 
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director of revenue and finance, amounted to $10,179,128.98. The 
assets were divided as follows: 

Fixed properties f6,010,246.63 

Eqtupment, furniture, tools, supplies, etc 567,494. 54 

Cost of uncompleted improvements 255,389. 25 

Assessments outstanding 443,471 .85 

Sewer spread assessments in suspense 253,895 .64 

Assessments unlevied 604,887 .53 ^ 

Street improvement assessments (city's share) 193,934 . 27 

Cash on hand and in bank 111,274.50 

Cash, school improvement fund 16,460. 19 

Sinking fund, cash and investments 1,722,074.58 

$10,179,128.98 

The dty's liabilities, as shown by the report, excluding the 
Trenton Water Works, amounted, on February 28, 1913, to $5,573,- 
794.47, as follows: 

Bonded indebtedness $5,172,310.00 

Temporary improvement certificates 189,100. 00 

Stamped warrants, for street improvements 151 ,670 . 01 

Accounts payable 8,009. 55 

Reserves 21,790. 00 

Advances from general fund 30,914.91 

$5,573,794.47 
Capital surplus 4,605,334 . 5 1 

$10,179,128.98 

Financial Condition of Water Department 

The following condensed statement shows the financial condi- 
tion of the Trenton Water Works which is owned by the city: 

Fixed properties and equipment $2,019,366. 69 

Sinking fund 452,423 . 53 

Accounts receivable 10,492 . 70 

Cash 7,170.98 

Total 12,489,453 . 90 

Less bonds outstanding 945,500. 00 

Surplus 11,543,953.90 
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Business Supersedes PoliHcs 

To enumerate the many improvements and accomplishments 
that have been witnessed in Trenton mider commission govern- 
ment administration, aside from the financial curtaihnents, would 
be bordering on the impossible. We have witnessed the destruction 
of partisan politics in the deliberations of our governing body, not 
one partisan vote having been taken during the two years of its 
existence, and this in face of the fact that the commission comprises 
three. Democrats and two Republicans. 

During our administration we will erect and put into operation 
a filtration plant, costing approximately one-half million dollars 
and will have plans designed and probably commence actual work 
on the construction of a sewage disposal plant and garbage incin- 
erating plant, the latter to supersede our present crematory. We 
have also provided for two new fire stations, twenty-five additional 
policemen, improved streets, better lighting fadlities, increased 
park territory, harbor facilities and vaany other improvements. 

The filtration plant, the building of which the old common 
council avoided for years, is now in course of construction and will 
be completed at a saving of $5,000 per million gallons. With 
30,000,000 gallons capacity, which this plant will have, a saving 
of $150,000 will result as compared with the cost of similar plants 
at Grand Rapds, New Orleans and MontreaL 

We have also arranged to increase our parking spaces and recre- 
ation centers by additional land deeded to the dty by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company and other water-front properties that 
have been secured. Under contemplated plans, there will be when 
completed a continuous park bordering the Assanpink Creek which 
runs nearly the entire length of the dty and out into the adjacent 
country for a distance of five or six miles. Besides, in conjunc- 
tion with the State of New Jersey, we are developing a spacious 
park of forty-seven acres in the rear of the state captol which will 
extend along our water front. 

As the result of the deepening of the Ddaware River in front 
of Trenton whidi stream will then be navigable from Philadelphia 
up to our dty, we will secure over 500,000 cubic 3rards of dredged 
material that we have already planned to utilize in various ways. 
The material will be used as ''fill" for a levee in connection with 
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the proposed sewage disposal plant; also for the filling in of low- 
lands in the southern section of the city, along the river, where we 
intend to establish a beautiful park. A new street is planned along 
the river in the southern part of the city that will lead from the 
docks to the very heart of Trenton and which will be a valuable 
outlet for our manufacturers and business houses who will use the 
Delaware River for their shipments. 

Standards of Efficiency Increased 

In the line of efficiency we can point to the devoted subordinate 
who devotes his entire time to the conduct of his office and who is 
to be found at his desk on every working day from 9 a. m. to 5 p. mu 
Other marks of the efficient manner in which our city is being 
operated lie in the abolition of all salaried boards, the installation 
of a modem system of accounting, open meetings for the transaction 
of public business and a btisiness-like method of purchasing supplies. 

The commission is about to give some attention to taxation, 
and, if possible, ascertain new legal sources of revenue. The mayor 
has suggested the employment of "tax ferrets" to delve into the 
records of the tax "dodger," who habitually swears o£E his personal 
taxes, with the result that the city annually loses several hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to which it is justly entitled. 

We have secured improved trolley service for our citizens by 
making the trolley companies live up to the provisions of their 
franchises, and are endeavoring to bring about amicably a system 
of inter-line transfers whereby passengers can be transferred from 
one line to another, at designated junctions. 

Our water department has been made self-supporting and during 
the first year new mains to the extent of $70,000 were constructed 
and paid for from the revenue of the office. 

Our street department is in better condition than at any time 
in the city's history. We have elindnated patented pavements and 
are giving out the work under open specifications and alternative 
competitive bidding. Nearly $200,000 of street paving work has 
been done by the department under commission rule, at an approxi- 
mate saving of $20,000. We have our own street repair plant, and 
have secured the services of a chemist, who analyzes the material 
for street work before it is accepted. Our streets are kept in a cleaner 
condition at smaller cost. The police, besides being the guardians 
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of peace and order, also act as street and garbage inspectors, and 
report holes in streets, poor sidewalks, and all pavements that are 
in need of repair. One police judge and derk now do the work of 
two judges and two clerks at a great saving and more efficiency. 

The city's lighting facilities have been increased and improved 
by the introduction of circuit lights in the business center that 
form the nucleus of a "white way." It is our policy to make Trenton 
one of the best lighted cities in the East. 

Million Dollar Bond Issue for Permanent Improvements 

Since taking office nearly $1,000,000 worth of bonds have been 
issued for permanent improvements to city property. This includes 
new schools, paving and repaving of streets, new streets, a retaining 
wall along the Delaware River, and improvements to the police 
and fire department. Under our administration the salaries of the 
school teachers of Trenton have been increased by a total of $20,000, 
which applies exclusively to grade teachers. About 350 teachers 
are benefited. 

An excise policy of limiting the number of saloons in Trenton to 
one for every 500 of poptdation was adopted by the board of commis- 
sioners. We also voted an increase of $50.00 in the retail and 
$100.00 in wholesale license fee, which already has shown a tendency 
to elevate the traffic. The character of an applicant for license is 
thoroughly investigated under our new policy, and excise laws and 
regulations are rigidly enforced. An excise detective who investi- 
gates all character of licenses is another innovation. 

A substantial reduction in yearly expenses has been effected 
in the dty derk's office by the abolition of all fees for officials, who 
now work on a salary basis. 

Through the recent efforts of the director of streets and public 
improvements the dty's revenue has sustained a substantial annual 
increase. For years past Trenton has been supplying the surround- 
ing townships with fire plugs for an annual rental, but under cotm- 
dlmanic regime the collection was never enforced. The director 
of streets has effected a compromise with the township of Hamilton 
for the payment of approximatdy $2,200 for arrearages and a new 
contract has been made by which the township will pay the dty 
$10 per year for each connection. As there are over three hundred 
fire plugs in Hamilton township, the dty's revenue will be increased 
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over $3,000 from this source alone. N^iotiations are now under 
way for the arrangement of similar contracts with the other town- 
ships in Mercer County that are using the city's fire plug connections. 
One of the most remarkable displa3rs of the effectiveness of 
commission government is to be seen in the office of the dty sealer 
of weights and measures. During the eighteen months of his 
administration this official has tested 25,307 different weights and 
measures and has made periodical visits to every store, firm and 
business house in Trenton that use any character of weights or 
measures. He has condemned and confiscated 2,248 articles that 
did not measure up to the required standards, a great number of 
which are on exhibit at his offices in the municipal building. He 
has also hailed all offenders into the local police court on charges 
of using short weights. His persistency and never-failing vigilance 
have had the effect of breaking up a pernicious habit that was 
formerly allowed to exist in Trenton to the detiinaent of the house- 
wives and the public in general. 

Indigent Settlement 

The mayor is now considering plans for the formation of an 
indigent settlement by which we will secure the centralization of 
all public charities. The plan under discussion contemplates the 
erection of a new almshouse on land adjacent to the site of the 
present municipal and tuberculosis hospitals. The mayor has sug- 
gested that the present almshouse which has outlived its usefulness 
be abandoned and the site utilized for the erection of a new high 
school. 

Under the direction of the Tuberculosis and Sanitation League, 
we are giving considerable study to tuberculosis, and during the 
past summer conducted an open-air camp at Neptune Heights, 
where anemic children of Trenton were given the benefits of pure 
air, proper exercise, rest and food. Public lectures on tuberculosis, 
under the direction of the league, are given at stated intervals for 
the benefit and instruction of our townspeople. 

The old almshouse has been improved, a dty dispensary has 
been established in the munidpal building, and a dental dinic is 
in operation in the same building. We have three dty physidans, 
a competent nurse, and a splendid medical equipment to care for 
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the indigent. Our tuberculosis hospital is one of the best of its kind 
in the state. 

Summary of Accomplishments 

In a brief summary of some of the improvements that have 
resulted in Trenton under commission rule can be included: 

1. Over 48,000 feet of water pipe have been cleaned during 
the past year, and the balance of the mains will be treated likewise 
before the new filtration plant is put in operation. This work will 
cost approximately $25,000. 

2. Unsightly telegraph and telephone poles have been removed 
from our principal streets. 

3. Appropriation for school of industrial arts has been increased 
to enable the institution of day dasses. 

4. Abolition of all boards except school and library boards, 
both of which are non-salaried bodies. The board of sdiool esti- 
mates consists of three members of the dty commission and two 
members of the board of education. ^ 

5. Many new miles of sidewalks and the extension of many 
streets. 

6. Careful supervision in the iBying out of new streets to con- 
form with the established building line. 

7. Ordinances to insure the proper clearance on public side- 
walks prohibiting sidewalk displays beyond a certain limit. 

8. Plan being prepared for development of a park system along 
Delaware River on city's front. 

9. Tuberculous clinic and modem dispensary have been estab- 
lished in the municipal building. 

10. Now acquiring land both by purchase and condemnation 
for proposed municipal docks. 

11. Closer supervision of alleys and repairing of same. 

12. Manyimiles of new sewers and drains have been built. 

13. Ordinance passed setting standard of ice to be sold in the 
city to insure consumers against impurities of ice taken from pol- 
luted ponds, lakes, etc. Also a new traffic ordinance and a plumbing 
code have been adopted. 

14. Many miles of new street pavements have been laid and 
many more miles of existing pavements repaired. We took office 
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just at a time when a number of guarantees on street pavements 
had expired, which increased our expenses for street work. 

15. Theatres and moving picture houses are kept under closer 
surveillance than ever before. 

16. All city bills are now paid promptly and the city's busi- 
ness is transacted with greater expedition than formerly. 

17. Open-air school rooms for the express benefit of the chil- 
dren whom the medical authorities of the schools decide are in need 
of fresh air treatment. 

18. Our municipal and tuberculosis hospitals have been greatly 
improved. 

19. Besides adding two new companies to our fire department, 
we have purchased several new fire engines, a new truck and other 
equipment. 

20. The poor department has installed a new sjrstem of record- 
ing its cases, and an extra derk has been provided. Notwith- 
standing these additional expenses the department has effected a 
saving in maintenance and operating expenses. 

21. The police officers are instructed to keep a vigilant lookout 
for dog-owners and for venders, who seek to defraud the city by 
not obtaining the required license. In this way the city's revenues 
have been increased several thousands of dollars. 

22. In order to prevent unnecessary consumption of our water 
supply, water meters have been installed in factories and manu- 
facturing plants, hotels and other large buildings, with favorable 
results. 

23. A municipal garage has been established where all the 
automobiles used by the various departments of the government 
are housed. Several automobiles have been bought by the city 
to increase the efficiency of the service. These machines also save 
the employment of additional subordinates. 

24. Our health department has been increased, both numer- 
ically and in point of efficiency, by the addition of a dairy inspector, 
and other employees, who give attention to health and sanitary 
matters. 

25. Under commission government the standard of public 
morals in Trenton has been materially raised. All city ordinances 
and state laws are rigidly enforced and the freedom of policemen 
and firemen from the political yoke that formerly encompassed 
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them has unquestionably made Trenton a better city from every 
viewpoint. 

Concessions Gained from Pennsylvania Railroad. 

As the result of a controversy, back in the summer of 1912, 
between the ntiayor and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, over 
the location of a bridge the company proposes to place across the 
Delaware River, the dty gained the following valuable concessions: 

(a) The proposed bridge over the Delaware that was to have 
been built one mile below the present bridge and thus bottie up the 
Trenton harbor will now be located at nearly an additional mile 
further down the river, thus giving the dty two miles of docking 
groimds for present and future development. 

(b) The Peimsylvania Railroad Company agreed to replace 
twelve of its old bridges over the canal and feeder by new steel 
bridges of ornamental design and entirely adequate to accommodate 
the traffic of the dty. 

{c) To relieve immediately the congestion at Prospect street, by 
the erection of sudi a bridge as will meet with approval of the resi- 
dents of that vicinity, and thus end the long protest as to danger and 
inconvenience at that point. 

(d) To equip the bridge over the canal at South Broad street 
with a power plant to facilitate traffic there. 

(e) Not to oppose the condemnation proceedings that have been 
started to acquire land along the Ddaware River for the purpose of 
harbor devdopment. 

(J) It further agreed to sell to the dty of Trenton at a fair price 
various tracts of land along the Assanpink Credc, north of State 
street, needed for park purposes. 

(g) To give to the dty of Trenton its rights to the bed of the 
Assanpink Creek from Clinton street to the Delaware River. 

(h) To erect safety gates at all railroad and canal crossings for 
the protection of life and limb. 

In addition to the above the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
asserted its wiUiagness to cooperate with the mayor and the dty 
commissioners in any improvements that would be of mutual advan- 
tage. This agreement facilitates the opening of negotiations for a 
tiew frdght station and passenger station, and other improvements 
that Trenton will shortiy recdve. 
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During the present winter the company will oonstruct a new 
ornamental street wide bridge at the State street crossing. This 
bridge will be built wide enough ,to aUow eastward and westward 
trolley and vehicular traffic to pass at the same time. The company 
will also beautify its surroundings in the vicinity of the bridge. 

Page after page could be devoted to our accomplishments and 
results under commisaon goverament. But this is unnecessary. 
Commission government has come to stay, not only in Trenton, 
but in every municipality that has adopted it. Convincing proof 
of this rests in the fact that over three hundred American cities — 
of all sizes and descriptions — have forsaken their old system of 
government for the commission form, and in not a angle instance 
has a dty reverted to its former antiquated rule. 
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BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, UNDER COMMISSION FORM 

OF GOVERNMENT* 



By Wiluam Carey Jones, 

Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of California; President of the 
Board of Freeholders that framed the Berkeley Charter. 



Berkeley, California, was the first city, which, having practically 
autonomous power to frame its own charter, adopted the com- 
mission form of government. The California constitution allows 
the cities of the state to select boards of freeholders to prepare 
charters which are to be submitted for approval to the city electorate 
and then ratified by the legislature. Legislative ratification, while 
probably discretionary, has in all cases, as a matter of course, fol- 
lowed approval by the people of the community concerned. Cities 
have, consequently, control over their own destinies within wide 
constitutional limits. 

Berkeley, under the federal census of 1910, was credited with 
a population slightly in excess of 40,000. The assessed value of 
real and personal property is about $35,000,000. The commission 
charter was prepared by a board of fifteen freeholders during the 
stmmier of 1908. It was adopted by the voters of the city on 
January 30, 1909, by a vote of 3,178 to 546. A proposition pro- 
hibiting saloons was adopted at the same time by a vote of 2,400 . 
to 1,288, and thereby became a section of the charter. The charter 
was duly ratified by the legislature, the elections under it were 
held in May, and the new administration entered upon its duties 
on July I, 1909, 

The charter is modeled after the outline supplied by the Des 
Moines charter, with important modifications and additions. It is 
constructed to meet the conditions and opportunities under the 

1 References : Annnal Reports of the Mayor and Council of the City of Berkeley, 
California, for the years 1909-10 and 1910-11. 

Report of the Committee on the Workings of the New Charter, and the eondnet 
of the affairs of the city by the present city officlala Bulletin No. 5 of the City 
Club of Berkeley, liarch, 1911. 
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California constitution, and accordingly not only establishes the 
essential framework of government, but sets out fully the powers 
of the city and regulates the administration in various directions. 
Great pains were used to develop a complete and harmonious 
system of commission government. Among the subjects provided 
are, the establishment of all desired public utilities and institutions, 
possible municipal ownership and operation, regulation of municipal 
accounts, publicity in all public business, financial economy and 
efficiency, control in letting contracts, and protection of the com- 
munity's interest in the matter of franchises. Direct legislation by 
the people is provided for through the initiative and referendum. 
All elective officials are subject to the recall at an election held in 
answer to a petition of voters equal to twenty per cent or more 
of the votes cast for mayor at the last election. No recall petition 
may be filed within three months after the official in question has 
taken his office. No person who has been recalled or has resigned 
pending recall proceedings may, within one year, fill an 
appointive office. 

The most important original feature in the Berkeley charter 
is the method of elections. The .aim of the election provisions 
is to make elections (i) non-political and non-sectional; and (2) 
dependent upon an absolute majority of votes cast in place of a 
mere plurality of votes. Nominations for office are open to any 
qualified person in whose behalf twenty-five verified , certificates 
of nomination, each signed by one voter, are duly filed. This is 
the only way in which a candidate can come up for election. There 
is no limit to the number of candidates for an office. Names are 
placed on the ballot in alphabetical sequence. Nothing is permitted 
on the ballot that will indicate the source of nomination or support. 
Wards are abolished; all nominations are made at large. In order 
to secure a majority vote, provision is made for two elections, 
separated by an interval of three weeks. The first election may 
be both a primary and a final election. It is a final one for candi- 
dates for any office who receive a majority of all votes cast for 
that office. For all other candidates the first election is a primary. 
At the second election, the number of candidates for each position 
that may not have been filled at the first election is reduced to two, 
namely, the two who received the highest number of votes at the 
first election. 
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The Berkeley nomination and election provisions are being 
widely copied in the United States, either exactly as they appear 
in the Berkeley charter or with modifications. In California, they 
have been adopted in practically identical form in San Francisco, 
Vallejo, Modesto, San Luis Obispo, Monterey, Santa Cruz and 
Sacramento (charter now pending adoption) ; while in Los Angeles 
and Oakland they have been adopted with the qualification that 
the first election shall in all cases be only a primary, requiring that 
all positions be voted for at the second election. The first set 
of municipal elections under the Berkeley charter was held on 
May I and 22, 1909. At the first of the two elections, one of the 
four candidates for Mayor (Beverly L. Hodghead) and one of 
the four candidates for auditor (M. L. Hanscom) received a 
majority of all ballots cast, and were thereby declared elected. At 
the second election, held in April, 191 1, the choice of Mayor (J. 
Stitt Wilson) and of auditor (M. L. Hanscom) was again decided 
at the first of the two elections. In San Francisco, the Berkeley 
election plan was adopted in the spring of 191 1 as an amendment 
to the charter, the general scheme of that charter remaining 
unchanged. The plan is there subjected to a greater strain, not 
only on account of the size of the city and the diversity of popula- 
tion and of interest, but because the ballot is excessively long, 
whereas in commission cities proper the ballot is short. The first 
trial of this method of election in San Francisco is now taking 
place. The first half of the double election was held on Septem- 
ber 26, the second half comes on November 7. At the first election 
there were 245 candidates for thirty-one positions. More precisely, 
there were twelve offices for which a single official was to be chosen ; 
one office (police judge) for which two officials were to be chosen; 
and one office (supervisor, or councilman) for which eighteen 
officials were to be chosen. For the first group (single official) the 
number of candidates per office varied from three to ten. For the 
second group (police judge) the number of candidates for the two 
judgeships was ten. For the third group (supervisors) the number 
of candidates for eighteen places was 173. In this intolerably long 
ballot, the list of supervisors was the only one that occasioned any 
embarrassment. And the result shows that even here the voters 
showed rare discrimination in expressing their will. The offices filled 
at this first of the two elections by a clear majority over all com- 
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pedtors were those of Mayor (James Rolph, Jr.), city attorney, 
clerk, recorder, public administrator, assessor, treasurer, tax col- 
lector, and the two police judges. The filling of the remaining offices, 
district attorney, auditor, sheriff, coroner, and eighteen supervisors, 
will be decided on November 7, when the two candidates for the 
first four mentioned positions and the thirty-six candidates for 
supervisors who received the highest vote on September 26 will be 
placed on the ballot. 

The first administration in Berkeley under the commission char- 
ter assumed office on July i, 1909. It consisted of Beverly L. Hodg- 
head. Mayor; R. A. Berry, Conunissioner of Finance and Revenue; 
Christian Hoff, Commissioner of Public Health and Safety ; W. F. 
McClure, Commissioner of Public Works; E. B. Norton, Commis- 
sxMier of Public Supplies. These, with the auditor, M. L. Hanscom, 
constituted the elective municipal officers. Immediately upon its 
organization, the council, consisting of the mayor and these four 
commissioners, determined that it would hold daily sessions at which 
the members could confer with one another and despatch such busi- 
ness as was called for. The custom of daily meetings has been con- 
sistently followed out The transaction of business has been greatly 
facilitated thereby. The commissioners have been brought into close 
relationship and each has gained a fuller knowledge not only of his 
own department but of the other departments and of the work and 
needs of the city as a whole. Mayor Hodghead, in one of his 
<^cial reports, says in respect to the methods of the council: 

In the transaction of the business of the city the proceedings of the coun- 
cil have been entirely harmonious and agreeable. There has been no clashing 
of interests, for the interests of all the members have been the same. The 
judgment of public officers is sometimes influenced by the interests they repre- 
sent, and if tiiose interests are antagonistic, the differences cannot be recon- 
ciled. My experience has confirmed the opinion I had occasion to express 
at the time of assuming office, that I believed the people had elected a council 
of men, each with a judgment of his own, but with a willingness and readi- 
ness to accept the views of others if they were convincing. We have differed 
in opinion on many subjects at the beginning of our investigation. Our final 
opinions, however, have been reserved until we have first, as far as possible, 
become fully acquainted with all the facts in each case and until there has 
been a full conference and interchange of views among the members. The 
reason we have been able to agree is, we have not prejudged questions before 
all the members have had an opportunity to hear all the facts, and we have 
not acted on es parte statements alone. Where there is no ooundlman who 
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has any special interest or . particular section or class to represent or serve, 
it is made comparatively easy to reach an agreement after coming into pos- 
session of the facts in each case. As a consequence no question of importance 
has arisen, on which the final judgment of the members has not been in 
accord. 

These daily daytime meetings emphasize the transition from the 
amateurish, side-issue diaracter of the conduct of municipal affairs 
under the prevailing form of charter to the business-like methods 
almost necessarily observed under the commission form of city 
government. 

The matter that first engaged the attention of the new coun- 
cil was the adoption of ordinances distributing and assigning the 
different administrative powers, authorities, and duties into and 
among the several departments, and determining the powers and 
duties of the mayor and commissioners; also ordinances prescribe 
ing the duties of the chief officials enumerated in the charter, pro- 
viding for the organization and management of the police and fire 
departments, and for the various commissions (park, playground, 
charity) contemplated by the charter, which in all these matters 
vested a wide discretion in the council. Having completed the 
organization of the government of the city along these new lines, 
the council, in its l^slative capacity, turned to the revision of the 
old and the adoption of new ordinances. The principal classifications 
of the ordinances adopted during the last two years are, the admin- 
istrative ordinances above referred to, ordinances relating to licenses 
and the assessment and collection of taxes, ordinances on bill boards 
and the impounding of animals, on public utilities and their regula- 
tion, police ordinances, fire ordinances, building inspection and 
plumbing ordinances, a pure-milk ordinance, and an ordinance to 
secure a sanitary condition of all markets. The laws enacted by the 
council under commission government indicate more thorough study 
of the subjects and conditions to which they relate, a larger reliance 
upon expert advice, and a broader and better-balanced consideration 
of the needs of the public. 

The cost of a city government is implicated with questions of 
efficiency of administration and extent of public improvements. The 
tax rate and expenditures of money in a rapidly growing commun- 
ity do not of themselves declare whether an administration is 
economical or not. Results, rather, decide the question, and we have 
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not space here to go into an exhaustive examination of the various 
problems involved. We can only state conclusions. The follow- 
ing table, however, we believe to be an index of the general effort 
of the city government to bring about as large a result as possible 
with as small an expenditure as possible. The comparative rates on 
the chief municipal taxes during the two years of the new adminis- 
tration were as follows: 

igop-xa I9I0-IX. 

Library tax 07 .05 

Bond tax J09 .06 

Cash basis (fixed by charter) .02^ .02H 

General municipal expenses .62$^ .61 54 

Totol .81 .75 

The police and fire departments, which in 1908 had been 
reduced on account of depleted funds, were speedily restored to a 
basis of efficiency. Additional men have been added to each force. 
New modem apparatus has been provided for the fire department, 
which has given an excellent record with reference to the control 
of fires. The total loss from fires in 1909-10 was $13,325, and in 
1910-11 was $34,874; placing Berkeley among the lowest in fire 
loss, as officially reported, among cities of its size in the United 
States. The personnel of both the police and fire departments was 
not materially changed by the incoming commission administration 
in July, 1909. The Chief of Police in his report says : "I desire to 
call your attention to the success attending the reorganization of 
the police department under the commission form of government. 
Politics have been entirely eliminated, and the department has grown 
in strength and efficiency under the careful supervision of the Com- 
missioner of Public Health and Safety; the needs of the depart- 
ment have been made known to the council and the proper atten- 
tion of the chief may be devoted to the direction of the police 
organization." 

The criminal court has shown a marked decrease in the number 
of cases requiring its action. The number of arrests for the principal 
offenses, including felonies, in the last year under the old charter 
and the first two years under the new charter, is shown in the 
following table: 
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|z9o8-o9. Z909-10. ZQZO-ii. 

Violating gambling laws 42 6 o 

Disturbing the peace 44 28 17 

Drunkenness 150 93 27 

Violating various city ordinances .... 161 73 41 

Battery 36 30 21 

Petit larceny 20 27 22 

Grand larceny 4 4 2 

Burglary 6 11 3 

Total arrests for all causes, includ- 
ing those given above 657 501 338 

The health department was completely reorganized following 
the inauguration of the new administration. On accotmt of the 
general healthfulness of the community, and on account of the cost 
of thorough and expert development of scientific sanitation, the 
health problem has not received from the people the attention an(l 
assistance it deserves. Commendable and promising progress has, 
however, been made by the health department in the last two years. 
Vital statistics are collected and classified. Infectious and com- 
municable diseases are well controlled. A vigorous campaign has 
been waged against the purveyors of impure milk. A stable ordi- 
nance has been well enforced, and the number of flies in the com- 
munity has been greatly reduced. The city is being relieved of its 
garbage by a temporary makeshift; its ultimate disposal remains 
a problem, annoying but not difficult, still to be solved. 

. The most obvious results of the activity and business-like 
methods of the new government have been in the department of 
public works. A large amount of work has been done on the 
streets, especially in the hilly and outlying portions of the city, where 
construction is more expensive than in the comparatively level areas 
where the work of the earlier periods was done. Several streets in 
the business portion of the city have been laid with asphalt pave- 
ments of the very best construction. Seventeen miles of streets have 
been oiled on a macadam foundation. This process has been found 
highly satisfactory. The surface is preserved, and a considerable 
saving is made in the expense of sprinkling. The diligence of the 
department has been particularly conspicuous in keeping the streets 
clean. Under the old regime, the streets in the residence districts 
were cleaned perhaps once a year. Then the accumulated soil and 
refuse in the gutters were scraped into heaps on the roadway. By 
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the time the wagons came along for their collection^ some days 
later, these heaps were in large part again scattered. Under the new 
government, the wagons follow closely upon the heels of the street- 
cleaners. The streets paved with asphalt and others in the central 
portions of the city have been cleaned daily. Others have been 
cleaned at frequent intervals. Two hundred and eighty miles of 
streets were cleaned during the past year. 

One hundred and fifty-three arc lights and one hundred and 
thirty-one electroliers have been added since July i, 1909, thereby 
doubling the street illumination. The cost of lights was at the same 
time reduced twenty-five per cent About $112,000 was expended 
during the last fiscal year on the care and maintenance of streets, 
including repairs, cleaning, sprinkling, lighting, and placing fire 
hydrants. The efficiency of the new government has been conspicu- 
ously shown in the adjustment of long-standing controversies and 
suits over street-openings. 

Water is supplied to Berkeley by a private company, which has 
developed or controls the resources in all the watersheds, of the 
Coast Range mountains in the surrounding neighborhood. The 
commission government has actively interested itself in the efforts 
to secure an adequate supply of the best water for San Francisco, 
Oakland, Alameda, Berkeley, and the other bay cities. It is prac- 
tically out of the question for Berkeley, acting alone, to obtain a 
supply that will be permanently sufficient. Mayor Hodghead 
accordingly associated himself intimately with representatives of 
San Francisco and Oakland who have been sedcing to get the per- 
mission of the United States government for the use of the Hetch 
Hetchy source in the Sierra Nevada mountains. The entire cost of 
bringing water from that source to San Francisco is estimated at 
from forty to fifty million dollars. Berkeley's share would be 
about three million dollars. The efforts of the city government 
have been necessarily confined to procuring data, enlightening the 
people, and prosecuting the plan of ultimately obtaining an abun- 
dant and unfailing supply of pure water from the only available 
sources, the Sierra Nevada mountains. These efforts. However, 
have been prosecuted, not in a desultory way, but with an unflag- 
ging and business-like spirit. 

A large part of the revenue of the city, outside the salary roll, 
is extended in the purchase of supplies. One of the administrative 
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departments under the new charter is that of public supplies, under 
the commissioner of public supplies, who is practically the purchas- 
ing agent of the city. The auditor's statement submitted each month 
shows the expenditures in the several departments. The head of 
a department is expected to submit an estimate each month to the 
commissioner of finance and revenue of the expenditures likely to 
be called for. If such estimate is approved by the council, the 
purchases are made as required within the limit, and beyond it in 
cases of emergency. Requisitions against this estimate are drawn 
by the head of each department on the commissioner thereof, and 
signed by such commissioner and by the commissioner of public 
supplies. When the receipt of the article is acknowledged by the 
proper officer, the bills are examined and audited by the commis- 
sioner of finance and revenue, the commissioner of public supplies 
and the auditor. They are then approved by the council and war- 
rants for the amounts properly issued. System and regularity have 
been introduced into this sphere of the city government. Under 
the direction of a responsible commissioner leakage and waste have 
been all but stopped, and the city has been saved many thousands 
of dollars. 

In a word, the activities of the first administration of 
Berkeley's commission government give abundant illustrations of 
what can be accomplished by substituting for slack, amateurish, 
though well-intentioned, methods, a scientific business-like conduct 
of municipal affairs. 
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